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... BEYOND-THE-HORIZON TRANSMISSION 


BEYOND-THE-HORIZON TRANSMISSION 

The newest military and commercial long-range com¬ 
munications systems are turning towards the advan¬ 
tages of “scatter” transmission. By transmitting 
directly to stations well beyond the horizon, scatter 
transmission systems eliminate the construction and 
maintenance of intermediate microwave stations and 
avoid cables and repeaters of wire systems, while re¬ 
taining the wide bandwidths available at high fre¬ 
quencies. This direct transmission can span water or 
inaccessible terrain while giving predictably high sig¬ 
nal reliability and freedom from interference. 

A NEW APPROACH . . . 

CONTROLLED SYSTEM DESIGN 

A complete analysis including the effects of climate, 
multipaths, modulation, diversity and prolonged 
equipment operation combined with an exclusive ex¬ 
perimental method of simulating every proposed link 
enables Hycon Eastern, Inc. to hit the performance 


target more precisely. We can reduce the expense of 
a large margin for error and eliminate the possibility 
of costly site relocations by careful assessment of 
each customer’s needs and operating conditions that 
will provide him with an optimum design. 

HYCON EASTERN OFFERS AN INTEGRATED 
SERVICE 

Within the areas of Hycon Eastern, Inc. and its asso¬ 
ciated companies can be found complete facilities 
not only to design, engineer and specify equipment 
for Beyond-the-Horizon Transmission Systems, but to 
design Central Offices, Connecting Wire Networks, 
perform Communication Traffic Density Surveys, 
Aerial Surveys and Mapping to determine the most 
efficient routes for land lines and for various radio 
links such as UHF/SHF line of sight. After the 
necessary facts have been gathered there further exists 
the experience to evaluate them and to specify prac¬ 
tical equipment with complete independence of judg¬ 
ment necessary to create a complete communications 
system that will fulfill present and projected needs. 



HYCON EASTERN, INC. 

75 CAMBRIDGE PARKWAY • DEPT.H-6 • CAMBRIDGE 42, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with HYCON MFG. COMPANY, Pasadena, Californio 












Phelps Dodge Armo-Lok cable with Habi- 
rite (butyl rubber) insulation—a companion 
to Phelps Dodge Varnished Cambric insu¬ 
lated interlocked armor cable—is more than 
“just another interlocked armor cable.” 

Habirite— developed through years of Phelps 
Dodge experience in the design and manufac¬ 
ture of high voltage cables — is a specially 
engineered butyl rubber compound. It far 
surpasses any other type of rubber insulation 
for dependable service. 

Habirite offers these distinct advantages 
over other rubber insulations: 

► Far greater resistance to heat and oxidation 
with consequent higher temperature rating 
and lower conductor size and cable cost. 


► Far greater resistance to ozone found 
around high voltage equipment. 

► Far greater mechanical toughness. 

► Better electrical properties affording a 
greater safety factor in operation. 

► Highest uniformity due to controlled uni¬ 
formity of raw material. 

★ ★ ★ 

See your Phelps Dodge distributor for infor¬ 
mation on a complete Armo-Lok system. For 
catalogue and specification data on Habirite 
or Varnished Cambric insulated Armo-Lok 
cable, write: Dept. M-6, Phelps Dodge Cop¬ 
per Products Corporation, 300 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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To the engineer who 
to blaze new trails • . • 



AiResearch is looking for your 
kind of engineer. 

AiResearch is a key company 
in the industrial future of Amer¬ 
ica. We are playing a vital part 
in the great engineering advances 
now taking place. 

The field of heat transfer is an 
example. The advent of high¬ 
speed, high-altitude aircraft has 
made heat control one of the 
most pressing present-day prob¬ 
lems. This promises to be even 
more acute when atomic energy 
becomes an industrial fact. 
AiResearch is constantly devel¬ 
oping new methods of heat trans¬ 
fer. But this is only one aspect of 
our operation. We pioneered the 
field of small turbomachinery, 
pioneered aircraft air-condition¬ 
ing and pressurization systems, 
developed many different types 
of pneumatic and electronic 
equipment, now manufacture 
more than 1000 different prod¬ 
ucts. We develop new solutions 
for industry as required. 

That’s why we need creative 
engineers . . . and appreciate 
them. You who qualify for an 
AiResearch position will receive 
stimulating assignments, utilize 
some of the finest research facil¬ 
ities in the country and be well 
rewarded financially. 


Premium positions are now 
open for mechanical engineers 
...electrical engineers... physi¬ 
cists...specialists in engineering 
mechanics...specialists in aero¬ 
dynamics...electronics engineers 
... aeronautical engineers. 


Write to Mr. Wayne Clifford, 
AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, 9851 S. Sepulveda 
Blvd.,Los Angeles 45,California. 
Indicate your preference as to 
location either in Los Angeles 
or Phoenix. 



CORPORATION 

AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45 , California • Phoenix , Arizona 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft components: refrigeration systems • pneumatic valves and controls • temperature controls 

CAMN AIR COMPRESSORS • TURRINE MOTORS • GAS TURRINE ENGINES • CARIN PRESSURE CONTROLS • HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT • ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT • ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS ANR CONTROLS 
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Builders of Future America 

Excerpts from a recent address by Roger M. Blough, 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 

“Somewhere in this day’s twilight there is a boy sitting 



t 


alone. He may be your son or a neighbor’s son. 

He is thinking about his most pressing obligation — what 
to do with his life, what to make of himself. 

“Out of nowhere, perhaps, will come the realization 
that he will find personal growth and confidence and the 
full life if he can only make a plane that will fly better 
in the air, or a machine that will run better on rails, or if 
he can make a device to lessen human drudgery in the 
home, or build a home so beautiful and so full of human 
satisfaction that it will excel all that has gone on before. 

“For this boy .. . the answer may lie in the insatiable 
demands for fuel from under the ground and for power 
to turn the wheels of industry. Or for him, a deep- 
seated satisfaction may come from learning and knowing 
that the unfathomable atom can be harnessed. 

“Somewhere in that young valiant mind . . . will emerge 
the image of men of science and men of engineering 
who became what they are ... in the dedicated 
hope that their chosen career may afford them at least 
one fleeting moment of major achievement. 

“That boy, though he may say little, will see in you, 
and the others like you, the builders of America. And 
when he sees that much, every thoughtful boy ... 
will see a little more. He will see himself grasping your 
work, building mightly upon what you have built.. . 

He will see the great challenge of America for his 
own work and for his own life.” 

Today, when every effort is being made to focus public 
attention on the acute shortage of technical manpower, 
these excerpts from Mr. Blough’s address are especially 
timely. They are printed here in the hope that they will 
remind Fathers — thinking of their son’s careers — of the 
challenging opportunities the America of tomorrow offers 
men trained in the fields of science and engineering. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


B-925 


Steam Generating Units • Nuclear Reactors • Paper Mill Equipment • Pulverizers • Flash Drying Systems 
Pressure Vessels • Home Heating and Cooling Units • Domestic Water Heaters • Soil Pipe 
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UAREERS fo 


SCIENTISTS and ENGINEERS 


At COMBUSTION ENGINEERING’S new 
Nuclear Engineering and Development Cen¬ 
ter, Windsor, Connecticut, permanent 
openings for SENIOR AND JUNIOR POSI¬ 
TIONS are available to qualified 


Aeronautical Engineers 
Chemical Engineers 
Chemists 
Design Engineers 
Electrical Engineers 
Mathematicians 


Mechanical Engineers 
Metallurgists 
Naval Architects 
Nuclear Engineers 
Physicists 

Structures Engineers 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


Only the Word Is New.—Few technical trends have 
attracted more universal and continuous attention 
than that currently labeled automation. Yet, in many 
respects, few terms are as well understood, for it is 
not uncommon for different persons to mean quite dif¬ 
ferent things when they speak of automation. In 
“Trends in Automation” (page 399) Paul Cohen, ’35, 
records that automation “is a phase of mechanization” 
and, as such, is one of the forces that have created 
the industrial revolution. Recent improvements in 
techniques of measurement and control — to which 
progress in the development of automatic computers, 
servomechanisms, and feed-back systems are primary 
contributors — are likely to provide a contemporary 
acceleration to industrial mechanization. But, says 
Mr. Cohen, “from the evidence only the word is new, 
not the general technique it describes.” 

Mr. Cohen skillfully combines literary with en¬ 
gineering achievements, as indeed he has done since 
his student days at Technology. A native of New Bed¬ 
ford, Mr. Cohen took the Institute’s Course in Me¬ 
chanical Engineering from which he was graduated 
with an S.B. degree in 1935. He also has an M.S. 
degree in mathematics and physics. As an under¬ 
graduate he was associated with The Tech, becoming 
editor of that newspaper in his senior year. He was an 
instructor in the Department of English and History 
at M.I.T. in 1936, and was engineer with the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation in Beverly from 1938 to 
1946. Since 1946 he has been engaged in engineering 
and administrative work with the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company at Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y. Mr. Co¬ 
hen has been a research engineer in mechanical 
engineering by vocation, and a skillful writer and in¬ 
terpreter of science and engineering by avocation. 


Here is your opportunity to help develop a 
new NAVAL NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
SYSTEM —with the first company in the 
country that will complete such an AEC con¬ 
tract with its own facilities. 

You will be a member of a company that 
is well-established in the Nuclear Power field. 
Combustion Engineering has accumulated 
ten years’ experience—designing and building 
major reactor components, both for Naval 
units and for central stations. 

And you’ll find Windsor a wonderful place 
to live. Only 8 miles from Hartford, it is an 
ideal location, both for work and for play. 

If you are a citizen, whether you have 
Nuclear experience or not—send a complete 
resume, in strict confidence, to B -921 

COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 

Reactor Development Division • Department H, Windsor, Conn. 


There’ll Be a Hot Time. — As aircraft are designed 
to fly at increasingly higher altitudes and ever- 
increasing supersonic speeds, a whole new group of 
design problems arise to plague the aeronautical en¬ 
gineer. One of the most important of these is that of 
creating a suitable environment within the craft, and 
particularly of making adequate provision for the 
insulation, distribution, and dissipation of heat gener¬ 
ated within the air frame and that arising from out¬ 
side sources during flight. The nature of these 
problems, and some of the possible means of allevia¬ 
tion are discussed in “Thermal Problems of High- 
Speed Flight” (page 403) by Jack W. Rizika, ’47. 

Mr. Rizika received the S.B. and S.M. degrees in 
Aeronautical Engineering from the Institute in 1947 
and 1949 respectively. Following his graduation from 
the Institute, Mr. Rizika went to Harvard University 
where he studied in the School of Engineering Sci¬ 
ence and Applied Physics from 1949 to 1951, and 
then at the School of Business and Economics from 
1951 to 1953. During 1953 and 1954, Mr. Rizika was 
project analyst at the Glenn L. Martin Company, and 
was also engaged in research work at the Institute. 

(Concluded on page 390) 
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Cable insulation that can’t take it 
... is water over the dam! 



Losing power through weak cable insulation is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. For, more and more, to¬ 
day's trend is toward Simplex-ANHYDREX XX insulated 
cables — which withstand the toughest punishment in 
any location. 


Features like these are making Simplex-ANHYDREX XX 
cable first choice for all power transmission lines —no matter 
where the location or what the conditions. 


Be sure to specify Simplex-ANHYDREX XX for your high 
voltage applications. For more information, write for booklet 
1009. SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO., 79 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Simplex-ANHYDREX XX insulated cables are designed and 
built to operate under conditions that would destroy any 
other insulation. They operate at voltages of 2,000 to 25,000 
or more, at a conductor temperature as high as 80° C. 


The ANHYDREX XX insulation is practically immune to the 
action of ozone or other oxidizing agents. Simplex guarantees 
water absorption of no more than 15 milligrams per square 
inch of exposed surface. 







TRADE MARK 
TO 

HALLMARK 

Through the years, our trade 
mark has become a mark of 
quality that stands for the sim¬ 
plicity, efficiency and depend¬ 
ability of Curtis Universal 
Joints ... the Hallmark of the 
industry. 

In a wide range of applica¬ 
tions, Curtis Joints offer the 
designer assurance of long life, 
and trouble-free performance 
— because they are quality- 
controlled at each step of 
manufacture. 

CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS 

• 14 sizes always in stock, %" to 
4 " O.D. 

• Fewer parts, simpler construction 

• Complete equipment for govern¬ 
ment tests 

Our catalog torque and load rat¬ 
ings are substantiated by constant 
tests. You can depend on them. 

Not sold through distributors. 

Write direct for free engineering 
data and price list. 

CURTIS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 

S BIRNIE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

As near to you as your telephone 

A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 



GEARS 

Made to Your 
Specifications 

You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma¬ 
terials. Design-engineer¬ 
ing service available. 

Custom Gears 
Exclusively 

DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 

Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


DIEFENDCORF 


GEARS 


THE TABULAR VIEW 

(Concluded from page 388) 


Since 1954 he has been engaged in aeronautical engi¬ 
neering at the Lynn plant of the General Electric 
Company. Mr. Rizika’s first contribution to The Re¬ 
view was “Aeronautical Technology in the U.S.S.R.” 
which appeared in the November, 1954, issue. 

“When Pestilence Strikes.” — Those who can afford 
a few evening’s divorcement from “tee-vee” or the 
“moom pitchers” to devote to Lucretius’ On the Na¬ 
ture of Things are likely to embark on a drastic — if 
temporary — change of intellectual diet. Despite the 
admiration it evokes for the cogitative powers of an 
ancient civilization, the concluding sections of De 
Rerum Natura arc as mournful as any opera and pro¬ 
vide a vivid description of one of ancient man’s 
scourges — pestilence. In “The First Great Epidemic 
of History” (page 407) James A. Tobey, 15, takes up 
where Lucretius leaves off and examines that historic 
epidemic of 24 centuries ago from the modern point 
of view. Dr. Tobey brings to this work — as to his 
other writings in The Review and elsewhere — a vast 
knowledge of public health, law, and related matters. 

After having attended the Roxbury Latin School, 
Dr. Tobey received the S.R. degree from M.I.T. in 
1916. He went on to take an LL.B. degree from Wash¬ 
ington Law School in 1922, an M.S. from the Ameri¬ 
can University in 1923, and returned to M.I.T. for his 
Dr.P.II. degree w-hich was conferred in 1927. His pro¬ 
fessional life has been spent in advancing public 
health and laws affecting it, in lecturing at such insti¬ 
tutions as M.I.T., Yale, Harvard, and Columbia. He 
has been associate editor of the American Journal of 
Public Health, has written about 100 articles and 20 
pamphlets. In addition he is author of The Quest for 
Health, Personal Hygiene (with A. J. McLaughlin), 
The National Government and Public Health, and 
The Medical Department of the Army. Dr. Tobey, a 
frequent contributor to The Review, has also served 
as a colonel in the Army’s Medical Service in Texas. 



Have you a building problem? 

Many questions arise when a company is consider¬ 
ing a new plant or extension. 

39 years of specialization in industrial construc¬ 
tion enables us to give you sound answers on which 
you can proceed with confidence. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, President 
Founded 1917 
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That’s a trick requiring plenty of specialized 
experience. However, this scene at the great 
Shell Refinery at Houston, Texas, indicates 
only one facet of the Graver Construction 
Company. 

Extremely flexible in approach, Graver 
builds not only for the petroleum industry, 
but for the chemical, steel and other basic 
industries as well. 

Whether it be procurement or construc¬ 
tion, setting machinery or plant mainte¬ 
nance, it will pay you to consider Graver— 
an old name in the petroleum industry...a 
respected name throughout industry. 

GRAVER CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 

424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
^Edge Moor, Del. • Houston, Tex. • Chicago & Joliet, Ilf. 

a subsidiary of 

RAVER TANK & A\FQ (JO..INC. 
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Stronger on the inside! A mounted jack¬ 
hammer delivered over two million blows 
against this tire, but didn’t break a single 
Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon Cord. 


NEW 3-T NYLON 
TUBELESS TIRE 

b> GOOD^EAR 

Stopped this car 38 feet quicker 
at 50 m.p. h. on an oil-slicked road! 



Safer on the outside! In this spine-tin¬ 
gling test we slicked a section of road 
with oil—then had two cars hit this 
slippery stretch at 50 miles an hour 
and brake at the same instant. 

The far car, riding on new tubeless 
tires with ordinary-type treads,slipped 
and fish-tailed dangerously. The near 
car, on new Nylon Custom Tubeless 
Super-C ushions withTwin-Grip tread, 
came to a safe, straightline stop 38 


feet quicker! You get a margin of 
safety that can save a life. 

This safety-built 3-T Nylon tire 
costs only a few dollars more than a 
standard tubeless tire, and your near¬ 
by Goodyear dealer will buy all the 
unused mileage in your present tires. 

The new Twin-Grip tread design is 
also available in a tube-type 3-T Ny¬ 
lon Custom Super-Cushion. Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


T ate 

tires 


3-T NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 


good/year 


There’s a Goodyear dealer near you. See him for better tire values . . . 

better tire care . . . convenient credit terms. Super-Cushion, T.M., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Raymond E. Hanson 

Determination, Preparedness, Restraint 

. . . are admirably portrayed in this statue of Colonel William f reseatt at the foot of the Bunker Hill Monument in Charlestown, 
Mass. The characteristics portrayed in the statue by William Wctmore Start/ are as important today ns on June 17, 1775, 
when the first major engagement of the American Revolution demonstrated that, even when substantially outnumbered, vol¬ 
unteer free men could well provide a match for regular troops. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Cambridge Electron Accelerator 

H arvard University and M.I.T. will jointly 
design, build, and operate in Cambridge a six- 
billion-volt-electron synchrotron. The Cam¬ 
bridge Electron Accelerator, as it will be called, will 
be used for basic research in the structure of matter. 
Its purpose is to push back the frontiers of man’s 
knowledge of the particles within the nucleus of the 
atom. The work of the accelerator will be of general 
and fundamental scientific interest. 

The new “atom smasher” will be built at a cost of 
about $6.5 million with funds provided by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Following formal approval of an agreement be¬ 
tween the Executive Committee of the Corporation of 
M.I.T. and the Corporation of Harvard University, 
the two institutions have formed a joint management 
committee to operate the project. Work on the de¬ 
tailed plans will begin immediately, and the machine 
will be completed in about four years. M. Stanley Liv¬ 
ingston, Professor of Physics at M.I.T., will be the first 
director. 

Design studies for a large electron accelerator have 
been under way by a group from the Physics Depart¬ 
ments at Harvard and M.I.T. for the past two years, 
supported in part by a joint program of the Office of 
Naval Research and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
On the basis of these studies, present plans for the 
Cambridge Electron Accelerator call for a machine 
which will accelerate electrons around a circular path 
236 feet in diameter. The accelerator will be installed 
in a circular underground trench building with adja¬ 
cent laboratories for experimental work. The tenta¬ 
tively selected site is on Harvard property adjacent 
to its Cyclotron. 

Electrons entering the circular path at low energy 
will be accelerated as they whirl around it by 16 radio- 
frequency circuits, each requiring power equivalent to 

June, 1956 


a television transmitter. Forty-eight laminated mag¬ 
nets, each measuring 2X2X11 feet, will guide the 
electrons around the orbit. These magnets will pro¬ 
vide the strong focusing forces required to hold the 
particles in their path. 

The electrons will emerge with the highest electron 
energy ever produced in any laboratory. They will 
move at very nearly the velocity of light; indeed, they 
will be the fastest particles ever accelerated by man. 
An electron moving at this speed, starting around the 
world at the same time as a beam of light, would be 
only five inches behind when the beam returned to 
its starting point. The increase in the electrons’ energy 
in the machine will be accompanied — in accordance 
with the Einstein law for the equivalence of mass and 
energy — by a very large increase of mass: the emerg¬ 
ing accelerated electrons will have a mass about 12,(X)0 
times that of the entering electrons. 

Electrons with 6 billion electron volts of energy 
will be used as missiles to produce nuclear disintegra¬ 
tions or to generate high-energy x-rays used in turn to 
break apart nuclei. Such high-energy electrons are ex¬ 
pected to produce heavy mesons, negative protons, 
and other new unstable particles with energies higher 
than can be obtained in any machines now in use. 

The final design of the new machine will be carried 
out by a staff of about 30 scientists and engineers, in¬ 
cluding many members of the faculty and advanced 
students at both M.I.T. and Harvard. When com¬ 
pleted, the machine will be available to all faculty 
members and research students at both institutions 
who wish to make use of its high-energy particles. In 
addition, its facilities will be open to qualified re¬ 
search workers from other New England educational 
institutions. 

One-billion-volt accelerators of electrons are at 
present in operation at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
N.Y., and at the California Institute of Technology 
in Pasadena, Calif. 
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Soviet Aeronautical Scientists 

T he Soviet educational system has trained a small 
but elite corps of aeronautical scientists who are 
second to none, according to a pioneering study of 
Soviet education in aeronautics, prepared by Leon 
Trilling, Assistant Professor of Aeronautical Engineer¬ 
ing at M.I.T. But, adds the report, the Russian techni¬ 
cal leaders are perched on a shaky engineering base. 

The report also gives special emphasis to the Soviet 
doctrine that education trains skilled technical person¬ 
nel for the serv ice of the state. Aeronautical engineer¬ 
ing receives special attention in the Soviet and quite 
possibly illustrates their best efforts. Nonetheless, 
many of the strengths and weaknesses of Soviet aero¬ 
nautical education are probably representative of 
other areas. 

The Trilling study was prepared by M.I.T.’s Center 
for International Studies and is part of a broad exami¬ 
nation of the qualitative aspects of Soviet technical 
education being conducted by the Center under a 
government contract and a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The Institute’s project on 
Soviet education is under the general direction of 
Alexander G. Korol, who was born in Russia and who 
was in the midst of securing an engineering education 
there when the revolution broke out. The Trilling 
study is the first major part of the project which has 
been completed. 

In this country, a man trained as an electrical en¬ 
gineer has a wide range of employment opportunities. 
He may seek a job with a firm manufacturing electric 
appliances, or with a telephone company to improve 
the efficiency of communications networks, or with an 
aircraft builder to design automatic control or radio 
equipment. 

The horizontal approach to engineering education 
in the United States stresses versatility and fundamen¬ 
tals, and requires institutions which are independent 
of productive facilities. 

In the Soviet Union the situation is altogether differ¬ 
ent. Responsibility for the productive activity of the 
nation is divided among a small number of powerful 
ministries, each of which has full charge of a definite 
segment of the industrial economy. 

Each ministry is responsible for many services and 
much auxiliary equipment needed in its main task: 
housing in newly developed areas, factory construc¬ 
tion, light and specialized tooling, control equipment, 
safety equipment. In its own institutes each ministry 
trains the skilled personnel — engineers, economists, 
and others — necessary for its operations, in a process 
of vertical integration. 

A mechanical engineer of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, for example, may be trained to design the 
same valves and piping as one in the Oil Production 
Ministry without any interchange of information be¬ 
tween the two. 

Despite its restrictions in certain areas, the Soviet 
system also permits a flexible use of top technical 
people within any given ministry. Key men carry a 
variety of responsibilities. They lecture at the univer¬ 
sity, supervise research at the aeronautical institute, 
serve as consultants to the industry itself. The Russian 
system works with apparent effectiveness, and permits 


concentrated and integrated attack on any given prob¬ 
lem. It has had its obvious successes. 

Recent press reports have indicated that the Soviet 
aircraft industry has produced turbojet engines appre¬ 
ciably more powerful than those in mass production in 
the United States at the present time. This could not 
have been done if Russian scientists had not mastered 
the fundamentals of the problem independently and 
prepared a sufficient number of engineers to extend 
and improve good borrowed ideas in an original and 
skillful manner. 

The Soviet regime undertook the task of training a 
large engineering force while at the same time enor¬ 
mously expanding the national industrial machine. 
Appreciable progress has been made in both direc¬ 
tions, but much remains to be done to create a techni¬ 
cal base comparable in engineering instinct to the 
American or German base. 

“The Soviet situation,” says Dr. Trilling, “may be 
the result of a deliberate policy which aims to get 
engineers into the industrial stream as quickly as pos¬ 
sible and to enable the senior professors to educate 
the best graduates as carefully and thoroughly as 
possible.” 

But it also appears, he adds, that insufficient con¬ 
tact with mature creative teaching personnel and a 
strong emphasis on factual knowledge, useful for im¬ 
mediate applications in design and manufacture, have 
limited the number of young people who give promise 
of originality and show an interest in research by tak¬ 
ing an advanced degree. 

This has resulted, says Dr. Trilling, in the present 
emphasis on graduate correspondence courses, the 
financial rewards offered for an advanced degree, and 
the fact that the scientist is now praised as the prime 
builder of the Soviet state — a trend that is likely to 
become stronger. 

Dr. Trilling has been assistant professor of aeronau¬ 
tical engineering at M.I.T. since 1954. His chief fields 
of study and interest are aerodynamics and fluid 
mechanics. 

How Dry I Am 

ost of the larger animals can survive longer with 
ample water hut no food, than with food and no 
water. The reverse is true of rats. Indeed one rodent, 
the kangaroo rat that dwells in arid regions, drinks no 
water at all, getting all the water it needs from its 
foods. One reason why it can do this is that its kidneys 
have a remarkable ability to eliminate salt; in other 
words to excrete a very concentrated urine. A similar 
faculty, it has just been discovered, is possessed by 
the one large (huge, in fact!) animal that can do with 
little water. This is the camel, the familiar desert 
beast of burden. 

Folklore once held that the camel stores water in 
its hump; hut this excrescence is actually nothing but 
fat. A later, but equally erroneous, idea was that the 
camel holds water in one of the several stomachs it 
possesses, like its fellow ruminant the cow. This has 
has been proved experimentally not to be so. 

But now a year-long intensive study of the physi¬ 
ology of the camel has discovered how this beast can 
go for such long periods without a drink. This study. 
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sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scien¬ 
tific and Cultural Organization, the Guggenheim 
Foundation, Duke University, and several United 
States government scientific agencies, was conducted 
in the Sahara Desert, at a location where temperatures 
go as high as 140 degrees F. 

The camel's unique ability turned out to be based 
on three special faculties. This animal wastes little of 
the water taken into its body; it thrives despite high 
internal temperatures; even when severely dehydrated 
it maintains the water level of its blood. The camel 
(like the kangaroo rat) is extremely thrifty with respect 
to water lost with the excreta. Camel dung is virtually 
dry; that is why it makes an excellent fuel for the des¬ 
ert nomads. Although mature camels weigh over 500 
pounds, they excrete less than a pint of urine a day, 
even when they are drinking all they want. 

The camel rarely needs water to cool his body by 
means of evaporation. Most animals maintain a uni¬ 
form internal temperature regardless of the ambient 
temperature. If the environment is hot, they cool 
themselves by evaporating water from the skin (as 
does man) or from the tongue and respiratory tract 
(as does the dog). The camel rarely sweats, and 
never pants as dogs do when warm. As a result the 
camel’s internal temperature is not constant, but 
ranges all the way from 93 degrees F. to 104 degrees 
F. Such a variation would prostrate any other mam¬ 
mal, but does not bother the camel. The upper limit 
appears to be about 104 degrees F., however; when 
a camel’s internal temperature reaches this point, it 
starts to sweat. 

Since the camel’s environment is frequently hotter 
than its internal temperature, and since it ordinarily 
does not sweat, its heavy fur serves as insulation 
to exclude heat. This fact was established by observa¬ 
tions of clipped animals. 

When most animals are deprived of water, all their 
body fluids dry out at about the same rate, and de¬ 
hydration of the blood stream is an immediate cause 
of disability. In the camel the normal water level 
of the blood is maintained, even when the rest of 
the body is markedly dehydrated. 

Like the kangaroo rat, the camel frequently does 
not need to drink at all when it has plentiful access 
to vegetation, and the season is cool. Even during 
the scorching Sahara summertime, camels given un¬ 
limited grass for grazing drink only about twice a 
week. If denied water and fed a dry diet, the camel 
loses weight through dehydration but remains vigor¬ 
ous. Thus one camel that did without water for 17 
days lost about 200 of its original 660 pounds. Less 
dehydration than this would kill a man, or most of 
the other larger animals. When this animal was given 
water to drink, it imbibed the amazing quantity 
of 16 gallons in 10 minutes! 

This study was sponsored by the Committee on Arid 
Zone Research of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The findings, 
aside from considerable theoretical interest, are 
valuable in providing understanding of the physiology 
of a useful domestic beast of burden. Further, this 
knowledge adds to information about life under arid 
conditions, important because of the sizable areas 
of the earth now covered by deserts. 

jxjne, 1956 


Generators for Aircraft 

T iie provision of electric power in aircraft becomes 
increasingly difficult as the speed and altitude of 
flight increase. The relatively large values of electric 
power generated per pound of equipment in sub¬ 
sonic aircraft are achieved by employing the low- 
temperature environmental air, directed as a blast 
through the generator, to remove the generator heat 
losses and limit the internal temperature. As actual 
and projected flight speeds increase, the air blast 
becomes less effective as a cooling medium because 
the stagnation temperature of the air approaches and 
exceeds the allowable temperatures of the insulating 
materials, bearings and brushes of the generator. To 
handle the cooling problem, the present trends in 
generator design have been to introduce new mate¬ 
rials which are able to operate at higher tempera¬ 
tures, to employ a circulating coolant (such as oil) 
and an external heat exchanger or to depend upon 
the evaporation of liquids for cooling. The present 
military Class C generator is required to operate 
with blast air at an inlet temperature of 120 degrees 
C. at all altitudes; the next projected requirement is 
for a so-called Class D generator which must operate 
with blast air at a temperature of 250 degrees C. 

Under sponsorship of the Air Force a group in 
the Energy Conversion Laboratory of the Depart¬ 
ment of Electrical Engineering has heen studying the 
thermal problems of electric-generating systems for 
aircraft operating at speeds up to Mach 4 — four 


Fig. 1. Increase in generator weight required for a given out¬ 
put as the operating temperature approaches the Curie tem¬ 
perature for the magnetic materials of the machine. 
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times the speed of sound, or approximately 2,700 
miles per hour — and altitudes up to 100,000 feet. The 
study is being carried out in two phases: the first 
phase involves the determination of the maximum 
temperature at which the electromagnetic (rotating- 
machine) process of energy conversion is feasible, 
based on ideal insulating and lubricating materials; 
the second phase requires the determination of opti¬ 
mum combinations of generators and cooling systems 
for aircraft operating at specific design points ranging 
up to speeds of Mach 4 and altitudes of 100,000 feet. 
The purpose of the first phase of the program is to 
project the results of the continuing work on high- 
temperature materials to the point where the energy- 
conversion process may be limited by other factors. 
The purpose of the second phase of the program is to 
make specific recommendations for over-all systems. 

The limiting factor in determining the maximum 
operating temperature of generators having ideal in¬ 
sulating and lubricating materials is the Curie point 
of the magnetic material, or the temperature for 
which ferromagnetism disappears. As this tempera¬ 
ture is approached, the cross section of magnetic ma¬ 
terial must lx? increased, so that the weight of the 
generator is increased as shown in Fig. 1. A generator 
operating in the vicinity of the Curie point of silicon 
steels (740 degrees C.) could be blast cooled at speeds 
up to Mach 4 at altitudes above 40,000 feet. 

The over-all systems of generators and cooling de¬ 
vices for the second phase of the study have been 
compared in terms of an equivalent drag penalty. 
This criterion takes into account the weight of the 
equipment and coolant, the effect of bleeding the 
engine compressor (or taking air on board through 
a diffuser), the effect of exhaust air, and any power 
loss or gain in the cooling system. 

Vapor-cycle, air-cycle, expanded-air, evaporative, 
circulating liquid, and blast air are cooling systems 
which have been studied. Tentative results indicate 



Fig. 2. Diagrammatic representation of a regenerative ex¬ 
panded-air system for cooling an electric generator at aircraft 
speeds in the vicinity of Mach 3. 


that for aircraft speeds from Mach 1 to Mach 2, 
blast-air cooling provides the optimum system for a 
conventional generator and isolated cooling system, 
whereas at speeds higher than Mach 2 expanded- 
ram-air systems are preferable. A promising regenera¬ 
tive expanded-air system for operation at Mach 3 is 
shown in Fig. 2. The expanded-air systems have been 
optimized for use with a conventional generator and 
the generator design is being studied so that the 
parameters of an optimum system can be determined 
at each flight design point. 

The results of this study are of importance both 
for specific information obtained at the flight design 
points and for setting up a procedure for optimizing 
this type of energy-conversion system using the fa¬ 
cilities of a digital computer such as Whirlwind. The 
program is directed by Alexander Kusko, Associate 
Professor of Electrical Engineering. The present 
members of the group are: Thomas H. Putnam, in¬ 
structor; Amiya K. Sen, teaching assistant; Richard 
M. Moroney, Jr., ’51, assistant; and Peter G. Hjert- 
berg, assistant — all members of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering. Much stimulation and guid¬ 
ance has come from Erwin Naumann of the Equip¬ 
ment Laboratory, Wright Air Development Center. 

Acoustics Congress 

M ore than 500 of the world’s leading authorities 
on sound and noise control will take part in the 
second International Congress on Acoustics in Cam¬ 
bridge, from June 17 through June 23,1956, for which 
Harvard University and M.I.T. will be joint hosts. 
The international meeting is sponsored by the Inter¬ 
national Commission on Acoustics, which is part of 
the International Union of Pure and Applied Physics. 
The sessions will be held in conjunction with the 51st 
meeting of the Acoustical Society of America, a mem¬ 
ber society of the American Institute of Physics. 

The Congress will be the largest technical meeting 
on acoustics in history. More than 100 technical con¬ 
tributions have been received from abroad; they will 
be presented by scientists from Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, England, France, Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, India, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Russia, Saar, Sweden, and Turkey. 

The technical program for the Congress will be 
organized around three major symposia: (1) bioacous¬ 
tics and noise control; (2) architectural and musical 
acoustics; and (3) physical acoustics and sonics. 

Richard H. Bolt, Director of the Acoustics Labora¬ 
tory at M.I.T., is chairman of the Planning Commit¬ 
tee for the Congress, and John A. Kessler, ’48, 
Executive Officer of the Acoustics Laboratory, is 
Congress secretary. Local committees handling ar¬ 
rangements have been organized by the Acoustical 
Society of America at the request of the International 
Congress. They include representatives of both host 
institutions as well as members of many other scien¬ 
tific and industrial organizations in New England. 

The Congress will open with an international re¬ 
ception on Sunday evening, June 17, and an in¬ 
ternational convocation Monday morning. Technical 
sessions will continue all week, with a closing ban¬ 
quet on Friday evening, June 22. 
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Trends in Automation 


ISeic Tools of Technology, Such as Automatic Com /niters, 
Servomechanisms, atul Feed-Back Systems, Spur on 
the Age-Old Drive toward Mechanization 


By PAUL COHEN 


B ecause it bears directly on the general stand¬ 
ard of living, on the employment conditions for 
labor, and on the profitability of industry, there 
are few technical trends that attract more universal 
and, by and large, more continuous attentions than 
that currently labeled automation.® 

From the evidence only the word is new, not the 
general technique it describes. Automation is a phase 
of mechanization, one of the forces that created the 
industrial revolution. There have recently arisen in 
this general area some concepts which may have gen¬ 
uine novelty and great, if as yet incompletely visual¬ 
ized, possibilities. Among the more prominent are 
feed-back devices and automatic general purpose 
computers — particularly digital types. But there is as 
vet no reason to regard them as relatively more revo¬ 
lutionary in their present environment than were, say, 
the use of mechanical instead of animal power in ma¬ 
chinery, interchangeability, or the assembly line. The 
introduction of the first powered-textile machine was 
as much automation as the installation of a inulti- 
million-dollar production line in a Detroit factory. 
There were some 80,000 patents granted for labor- 
saving devices by 1880. In fact, we have had auto¬ 
matic equipment, each exploiting the art of the day 
as fully as possible, at least since the days of the 
Romans. We have had automatic factories! in this 
country long enough for some to become great finan¬ 
cial successes and then fade into obsolescence. 

In the past, however, these examples of automation 
have replaced operations which, from the human 
point of view, were relatively simple. But not always. 
The Jacquard loom of 1801, which received the data 
for an intricate weaving pattern from a large stack 
of punched cards and is still in use, the monotype 
machine or the ordinary player piano, contain con¬ 
cepts of open-loop control which are being exploited 
with some fanfare in many of our present numerical 
control devices. But the phrase “open loop” is sig¬ 
nificant. These older examples of automation would 
shut off a valve when a float signaled that a tank was 
full. They would turn on an oil burner when a ther¬ 
mometer said the temperature around it was lower 
than a set value. They would deliver a nail down a 
chute to a pre-assigned location and then hammer it 

• Coined by. Delmar S. Harder, Ford Motor Company, in 
1947. 

1 The oil-well casing and automobile frame plants of the 
A. O. Smith Company are notable examples dating from the 
twenties. 
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in. They would even tie a knot in a piece of string. 
But if something went wrong they would continue to 
shut valves, hammer nails, and tie knots regardless 
of the resulting confusion. The operations were sim¬ 
ple because the tools, and this means conceptual as 
well as physical tools, with which they would be per¬ 
formed were relatively few. If too many of these de¬ 
vices were assembled in series they either tended to 
cost more than the human being who was previously 
doing the job, or they had the unforgivable sin of 
unreliability. 

But lately, the technology of automation is 
beginning to cash in on a series of developments in 
automatic computation, feed-back theory, and servo¬ 
mechanisms; and on a host of devices which can sense 
the environment around them in terms of shaft posi¬ 
tion conductivity, pH, velocity, sound or light inten¬ 
sity, chemical composition, and so on. In other words, 
there is available to the engineer a group of devices 
and techniques which, crudely and imperfectly, begin 
to resemble the sense organs, reflexes, and memory 
that make a human being such a marvelously flexible 
mechanism. Reliable and ingenious relays, switches, 
linear potentiometers and the like are available on 
the open market, and there is an increasingly large 
body of engineers who are familiar with feed-back 
theory and the other disciplines needed to put them 
to good use.} The result is a list of automatic devices 
that do quite imposing things, like assembling an 
entire radio or working out in a few hours the payroll 
for a multi-thousand labor force. 

The automatic accomplishment of some of these 
tasks could have been, and probably were, visualized 
years ago. Babbage, for example, conceived and tried 
hard to build a digital computer in the period 1830- 
1840. He failed primarily because the mechanical 
linkages, gears, and other devices he was limited to 
were grossly inadequate in tolerances to the tasks he 
wished them to assume. The same approach carried 
out with today’s machine tools, materials, and crafts¬ 
manship could have created a sensational success. 
Witness the desk computers of the present, let alone 
the successful mechanical analogue computers of the 
pre-World War II era. 

t From the strictly historical point of view, there are many 
forerunners even here. The Watt flyball governor is a feed¬ 
back device. The pneumatic cylinder which in 1868 steered 
the Whitehead torpedo in response to the commands of the 
depth and tilt-sensing devices was very likely the first true 
servomechanism. 
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Today we do have large digital computers — of ex¬ 
traordinary speed and capacity as compared to some 
of the mental functions of which human beings are 
capable (and of extraordinary limited abilities in 
comparison with others). In fact there is a tendency 
to regard the digital computer, and perhaps rightly, 
as a true innovation to the art of automation, much 
more so, say, than the highly automatic transfer ma¬ 
chines of the automotive industry. This comes, per¬ 
haps, from the intuitive realization that the flexibility 
of the digital computer — its relative generality — is 
a more humanlike trait than the ability to handle the 
most complex but fixed task. Even the translation of 
texts from one language to another is now a function 
which can, to some extent, be programmed for ma¬ 
chine operation. And because of the flexibility that 
follows from the fact that a new program means a 
new output — in a real sense a new machine — the 
large-scale digital computer may become among the 
more important mechanical modifiers of our culture. 
This is said not because they may replace much 
clerical labor (which, except temporarily, is highly 
unlikely) or that they may create a large number of 
new jobs and careers (which is quite likely). Their 
great promise would seem to be that they are already 
stimulating many fields of science and engineering 
and will, in all probability, help to implement the 
theory and art of decision making in the business 
world. Computers have little physical aura of glam¬ 
our about them. They do not make as much noise as 
a boiler factory, or move as fast as a jet, and they are 
not nearly as large as an ocean liner. But they can 
help man to think — his most explosive activity. 

Broadly, therefore, it is the availability of new 
tools rather than of new incentives that is presently 
accelerating the pace of automation. Programs to ac¬ 
complish tasks of a given complexity are now possible 
with a smaller expenditure of capital and engineer¬ 
ing effort, relative to the resources of the past. Com¬ 
plicated systems can achieve a measure of accuracy 
and reliability previously impossible. 

For convenience, some of the more interesting ap¬ 
plications of automation will be grouped into three 
general fields. The first is the one which makes most 
of the headlines — the automatic, mass production, 
machine tool and the automatic factory. As has al¬ 
ready been pointed out, this is an extension of an 
existing trend. The multi-station transfer machines 
of the automotive industry, dating from 1924, and the 
continuous flow plants of the petroleum industry are 
cases in point. In adjusting the product in accord¬ 
ance with measurements being made automatically 
of its properties, there is a growing use of analogue 
computers. The relationships between inputs and 
outputs can generally be expressed by a simple 
enough equation so that a small analogue computer 
is adequate. An analogue computer is a model of a 
physical situation. Since it cannot be an “exact” model 
(because of the imperfections of human workman¬ 
ship), it is not an exact equivalent of the equation 
which also describes the same physical situation. In 
the present state of technology of analogue comput¬ 
ers, an accuracy of one part in a thousand is good. 
One part of error in 10,000 is very good. But, as ana¬ 
logue computers wear or age, they depart only grad¬ 


ually from their original configuration. Therefore, as- 
compared with digital computers, they are more 
likely to deteriorate slowly rather than to make catas¬ 
trophic errors and, for this reason, have an important 
advantage in situations, commercial or military, 
where a huge and sudden departure from a correct 
value cannot be tolerated. 

These may be the symbolic processes of American 
industry but they are not typical. The average size 
of a batch of parts going through an American pro¬ 
duction plant, however much larger it may be than 
the average lot in other countries, is probably less 
than 10 pieces. Our factories, for example, are full of 
special purpose machines made in limited quantities. 
Bolling stands for steel mills are not ordered in gross 
lots. For every airplane that goes into production, 
many must be built in prototype form. An immense 
amount of machining is associated with the country’s 
research and development effort. 

This is what makes the second category of auto¬ 
matic devices, the so-called numerically controlled 
machine tools, of such interest, for it is the expecta¬ 
tion that they will eventually lower machining costs 
for small lot work without the use of expensive jigs, 
fixtures, templates, and other production accessories. 
There has been a rash of attempts, led by M.I.T.’s 
development of a tape-controlled milling machine? to 
guide machine tools directly from recorded instruc¬ 
tions. These instructions are not in the conventional 
form (as far as past automation practices are con¬ 
cerned) of cams, templates, limit stops, and so on, but 
go directly from the dimensions on the blueprint to 
a code. The means by which the code is fed into the 
control system is not fixed. Punched tape, magnetic 
tape, and punched cards have been used, and other 
mediums can be visualized. What is important is that 
the control unit can obey any instruction which the 
machine it is controlling can accomplish, and that 
the system of control is inherently independent of 
the type of machine tool it is associated with, as long 
as provision is made for the number of servos and 
commands that are needed. In other words, the same 
black box can control a milling machine or a planer, 
and the tape can carry instructions for machining a 
wing spar or a die for a new' lipstick container. Note 
that the elimination of a machine operator, or at least 
a reduction in the scope in his duties, does not nec¬ 
essarily represent a net labor saving. Behind the 
scenes must be placed a new employee — the pro¬ 
grammer who reads the drawing and, knowing inti¬ 
mately both the code and the machine, translates 
(possibly with the aid of a fair-sized computer) the 
draftsman’s instructions into signals which the ma¬ 
chine can understand. This person or group, who not 
only determines the sequence of machining opera¬ 
tions as would a methodizer, must also determine the 
cutting speeds, when to turn on the cooling fluid, 

§ M.I.T.’s contributions to this field start much further back. 
Among them were the analogue computer developments of the 
1920’s associated with the name of Vannevar Bush, T6, and 
the work touched off in the field of servomechanism theory 
by the contributions of Professor Harold L. Hazen, ’24. The 
Digital Computer and the Servomechanisms Laboratories of 
the postwar era also helped to create the environment in 
which numerical control techniques could grow successfully. 
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when to stop, and so on. Behind him is an array of 
technicians who develop, design, build, and main¬ 
tain the new equipment. 

Particularly when production runs are small and 
the number of machining axes is large, there appears 
to be an important area of usefulness for such de¬ 
vices. A gang drill, for example, has only one con¬ 
trolled axis. A lathe or conventional shaper has two; 
jig borers have three. Milling machines can have 
three or more. Numerically controlled, multihead 
skin mills for aircraft factories are already in opera¬ 
tion. Many other forms of numerically controlled 
tools, among them noncircular gear cutters, lathes, 
and punch presses of the turret type, and cam gen¬ 
erators, are either in the development stage or avail¬ 
able for production. A device which is in the same 
spirit, if not classification, is a boring machine to 
which is attached an automatic gauging section. If 
the pieces tend to run, on average, under or oversize, 
a feed-back circuit repositions the tool to correct the 
situation. The advantages of numerical control may 
not all be direct. Tapes or cards are easy to transmit 
and store as compared to jigs and other aids to ma¬ 
chining. If production increases, they are far easier 
to duplicate. 

Today, at the job shop level of production, control 
is generally in the hands of experienced machinists 
working from the blueprint and perhaps methodizing 
instructions. Frequently an elaborate set-up proced¬ 
ure is necessary before machining can start. Accuracy 
and machining speeds are dependent on the skills 
and judgment of the operator. More rarely, recourse 
is had to the wide variety of available duplicating 
machines. These, of course, require the prior con¬ 
struction of a template or cam or, at best, the adjust¬ 
ment of a bank of limit stops. In other words, the 
designer of a part destined for small production finds 
that, unless all economic barriers are removed, the 
manufacturing techniques he can resort to and the 
shapes which he is free to draw on his boards, are 
limited. The designer of a mass-produced part has 
relatively greater freedom. His surfaces can be irreg¬ 
ular; he can combine many pieces into one complex 
casting or forging. A wing spar for an Air Force in¬ 
terceptor was recently forged on a 35,000-ton press 
in one piece, replacing an assembly containing 68 
parts and 800 rivets, and saving about 25 pounds of 
weight. But for most small-lot work, forging dies 
are prohibitively costly. The designer of the usual 
prototype part is under great pressure to confine 
himself to simple geometric shapes. If numerical con¬ 
trol of machine tools could, even to a small extent, 
permit increased complexity of shape in small-lot 
parts, it could significantly accelerate the progress of 
development work. It has also been suggested that in 
another area, that of consumer goods, this production 
flexibility may permit a revival of custom-made items 
adjusted to individual needs or whims. 

Another area of automation has to do with the 
manipulation of numbers — data processing. This has 
hitherto been the domain of the clerk and white-collar 
worker, and much more rarely, the mathematician. 
Although increasingly assisted by desk computers, 
punch-card equipment, and a few other business ma¬ 
chines, no avenue for mechanization has yet ap¬ 


peared in this field which is as promising as the 
digital computer. Here, predict many, is where auto¬ 
mation will most sharply affect our present business 
procedures. 

The temptation at this point is to discuss the facet 
of this situation with which the engineer is most 
familiar, the automatic computation of technical or 
scientific problems. The digital computer was devel¬ 
oped specifically for such purposes and has to date 
found its most numerous applications in this field. 
Analogue and digital computers have given the sci¬ 
entific community the opportunity to make numerical 
analyses of many problems where mathematical ap¬ 
proaches were known, but where the manipulative 
complexity of the technique or its extreme tedious¬ 
ness prevented any but a symbolic attack. There are 
cynics who say that the symbols themselves are suffi¬ 
ciently informative so that the substitution of nu¬ 
merical results adds not quite so much information as 
might be expected. A very natural tendency to let the 
machines produce more graphs and numbers than 
are actually necessary is undoubtedly present, and 
with it a replacement of analytic effort by a greater 

A striking example of the progress that is made possible 
through new tools of technology is the M.I.T. numerically 
controlled milling machine whose operations are controlled 
by punched tape processed by an electronic director shown in 
the racks of equipment in the background. 
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than necessary processing of charts and tables. Over¬ 
all, however, such computers have helped to make 
possible some notable technical successes. Much of 
the work in the area of control and instrumentation 
would go on in a slower, more empirical fashion, or 
not at all without computers. Another illustration is 
the application of automatic data processing to 
weather forecasting, where the need for speed as well 
as the overwhelming mass of data make the machine 
the logical choice. For quite the same reasons, the 
problem of handling air traffic may soon also require 
computer assistance. 

It is interesting and even instructive that these 
computers, which can compute, allowing for the 
man-power requirements of programming, mainte¬ 
nance, and other consequences of large-scale equip¬ 
ment, at rates orders of magnitude faster than 
human computers, have created an employment 
problem, but not of the type one might expect. Math¬ 
ematicians and human computers are now in far 
greater demand than ever before. The field of math¬ 
ematics known as numerical analysis has been stim¬ 
ulated to more rapid growth, and other mathematical 
procedures adapted to machine computations are 
likewise attracting more attention. There is a tend¬ 
ency for substantial staffs of mathematicians, pro¬ 
grammers, and technicians to accumulate about each 
new computer, forming a sort of symbiosis of men 
and machines. 

The types of problems previously handled by hand 
are as numerous as ever and still handled largely by 
hand. Added to this load is that of providing check 
points for the computers. Since these are used for 
equations which would have been avoided as un¬ 
workable in the past, the problem of manual check¬ 
ing is not a trivial one. Since there is a threshold of 
size and time, constantly sinking as improvements in 
programming and computer technology accumulate, 
below which automatic computations are not eco¬ 
nomic, these new machines are attacking problems 
which are new at least in magnitude, and for this rea¬ 
son represent fields from which science was effec¬ 
tively barred in the past. Some of the scientific fields 
in which the accuracy and /or capacity of the digital 
computer has already been demonstrated are stress 
analysis, geodesy and triangulation, and operational 
analysis. 

It can be argued that in the commercial field the 
picture is somewhat different because the large-scale 
processing of numbers is already going on, and that 
the new machines being introduced into insurance 
companies, banks, railroad ticket offices, and govern¬ 
ment agencies will not so much process more num¬ 
bers as they will displace labor. The government 
alone, says the Hoover Report, spends four billion 
dollars a year on routine clerical work. 

Whether, overall, any white-collar labor will be 
displaced remains to be seen. One contributing factor 
to the introduction of the machines is an increasing 
difficulty in getting adequate help. Another is a delib¬ 
erate hunt for new ways to make decisions in a more 
rational and less intuitive fashion. The presence of 
the equipment tends to encourage the creation of 
new information. Although added intelligence and 
the quicker delivery of data for decisions are factors 


of intangible value, past experience has tended to 
show that increased information with which to carry 
out the management function is so important that it 
permits the maintenance of large nonproductive 
staffs. 

An application of extraordinary implications, al¬ 
though still very much in the exploratory stage, is 
the so-called mechanical translation. The field is 
already graced by a book and numerous other pub¬ 
lications, to which reference should be made for a 
greater understanding of this difficult but significant 
problem. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that, quite pos¬ 
sibly, the ability of general purpose computers, in 
the hands of an intelligent and competent staff, to 
create much more useful data for executive decision 
than is now available, could correspondingly permit 
the absorption of an even larger share of an organiza¬ 
tion’s energy in this direction than is now the case. 
A crude analogy is where a metal is little used be¬ 
cause it is high priced, but where consumption in¬ 
creases enormously, with a corresponding rise in the 
work force, when the price is reduced. Not to be 
overlooked is that computers will continue to require 
continuous monitoring not merely for errors, but 
much more for the special case. A computer can only 
handle situations for which a rigid line of reasoning, 
and an accompanying program have been worked out 
by human minds and hands. The emergency, the 
“'one case in a hundred” that has an added element, 
the more frequent cases where judgment based on 
criteria not applicable to the ordinary situation calls 
for a decision contrary to the logic impressed on the 
machine, require a human being standing by. 

Automation is not cheap, nor completely reliable, 
nor free of error. Neither are people. Depending on 
the state of technology at a given era, and the pres¬ 
sure on the human population to find gainful work, 
a complicated, multidimensioned equilibrium region 
exists between the jobs that can be done and are 
worth doing by some machine, and the chores which 
are best left to human hands or, increasingly, minds. 
To complicate the situation is the almost inevitable 
tendency of automation to breed new jobs. A large 
number of them are in tending and programming the 
new automatons which do not speak the language of 
humans or know what to do when they get into 
trouble. 

Apparently a social organization reacts to an in¬ 
creased amount of available energy by growing 
larger or more complicated. We thus find the con¬ 
tinued paradox of jobs being taken over by machines, 
and a demand by industry for labor that continues 
to grow. To quote the late Philip Murray: “I do not 
know of a single solitary instance where a great tech¬ 
nological gain has taken place in the United States 
of America that it has actually thrown people out of 
work. I do not know of it, I am not aware of it, be¬ 
cause the United States in the past 25 years has 
brought into the employment field an additional 20 
million people.” Between these factors, and the need 
to support a growing population on a diminishing sup¬ 
ply of prime raw materials, it would seem that auto¬ 
mation is a major source of hope for a stable and 
prosperous future. 
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Thermal Problems of 


High-Speed Flight 


. New Materials Needed to Insulate and Dissipate 
Heat Generated in High-Speed Aircraft 

By J. W. RIZIKA 


P rior to and during World War II, it was gen¬ 
erally acknowledged that the construction of 
aircraft capable of traveling at supersonic ve¬ 
locities represented the conquest of a major obstacle 
in aeronautical development. Now that aircraft have 
flown faster than the speed of sound and have broken 
through the “sonic barrier,” an analogous situation 
has arisen with respect to the so-called “thermal bar¬ 
rier.” This term is, perhaps, a misnomer for there is 
no clearly defined thermal barrier. Any such barrier 
is a function of the physical properties of the mate¬ 
rials of which the aircraft is built, the heat generated 
within the aircraft and in its immediate environment, 
the temperature limitations of the instruments, equip¬ 
ment, and personnel within the aircraft, and any 
insulating and cooling mechanisms which may be 
available. There is no doubt, however, that one of 
the major problems connected with the continued 
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development of supersonic and hypersonic flight is 
that concerned with the dissipation of heat generated 
within, and in the immediate environment of, the 
craft. It is the purpose of this paper to point out 
some of the more reasonable solutions and future 
expectations. 

In almost all discussions of this nature, it is cus¬ 
tomary to point out the “obvious” need of additional 
cooling as aircraft flight speeds increase. The argu¬ 
ments are usually based on data such as shown in 
Fig. 1. The environmental or stagnation temperatures 
of the aircraft increase approximately in proportion 
to the square of the aircraft Mach number, which is 
the ratio of the aircraft speed to the speed of sound 
at the ambient air temperature. Therefore, as the air¬ 
craft speed or Mach number increases, the environ¬ 
mental temperatures increase at a greater rate and 
larger quantities of heat are transferred into the air- 
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FLIGHT MACH NUMBER 


Drawings by M.l.T. Illustration Service 

Fig. 1. As aircraft tend to travel at higher altitudes and 
higher speeds, the temperature of the craft increases markedly 
as shown above in this family of curves. Speed of aircraft is 
expressed in Mach numbers, rather than in miles per hour. 
The Mach number represents the ratio of speed of flight to 
velocity of sound propagation. 

craft: this heat must be dissipated, and thus addi¬ 
tional cooling is required. The use of this argument, 
as a basis for increased cooling requirements for air¬ 
craft flying less than four times the speed of sound, 1 
is somewhat naive. If this were the only problem, a 
choice of proper insulation and aircraft materials 
could cause its rectification with relatively little diffi¬ 
culty. A full understanding of the thermal problems 
actually entails a comprehension of the basic aircraft- 
thermal requirements, heat sources, heat sinks, and 
heat pumps associated with high-speed flight. 

Aircraft Thermal Requirements 

Let us first consider the over-all aircraft system. As 
can be seen in Fig. 2, this is comprised of six primary 
component systems. The air frame or aerodynamic 
system consists of the fuselage, wings, tail, landing 
gears, and all other equipment necessary to fulfill the 
aerodynamic function of the aircraft. The propulsion 
system consists of the power plant and its accessories 
which are required to provide propulsive power for 
the aircraft. The auxiliary system consists of those 
subsystems which are necessary to provide electric 

1 It is expected that all operational aircraft that may be 
realized within the next 10-year period will have maximum 
Mach numbers less than four, for reasons independent of 
cooling considerations. 
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Fig. 2. Schematic representation of important elements in an 
over-all aircraft system. The aircraft system, shown at left, 
is composed of, and contains, six elements shown at right. 
Each primary component system has its own peculiar thermal 
problems which need to be considered separately in arriving 
at an evaluation of thermal problems of the craft. 

and hydraulic power and environmental conditioning 
throughout the craft. The guidance and flight-control 
system consists of equipment such as radar, comput¬ 
ers, and other instruments and controllers which are 
necessary to carry out the guiding and controlling 
functions of the aircraft. Defensive and offensive 
weapons, target sensors, and their controlling and 
computing elements comprise the armament and fire- 
control system. The pay load, of course, is comprised 
of personnel, supplies, and such other equipment 
whose ultimate delivery is the primary function of the 
over-all aircraft system. 

The basic thermal requirements for aircraft are: 
(1) to prevent heat from accumulating within its tem¬ 
perature-sensitive areas; (2) to maintain these areas 
below their limiting temperature levels; and (3) to 
facilitate continuous high-efficiency performance of 
the over-all aircraft. All of the above-mentioned sys¬ 
tems, or portions thereof, presently require varying 
degrees of cooling and/or insulation to enable the 
aircraft to travel at sustained supersonic speeds. The 
limiting temperature levels of the equipment within 
these systems may vary from 60 degrees F. to the 
much higher temperatures of structure-limitation, the 
actual temperature in the latter case, depending upon 
the particular equipment in question. All of the sys¬ 
tems, except that of the air frame, also contain equip¬ 
ment which causes internal heat generation. If the 
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assumption is made that all of the other systems are 
contained within it, 2 the external heat sources have a 
primary effect on the air-frame system; if the heat 
which is generated by the external sources is ade¬ 
quately considered in the air-frame system, the effect 
will be secondary on the other systems. The advan¬ 
tages of insulating materials cannot be overempha¬ 
sized when considering equipment which must be 
maintained at a relatively low temperature in order 
to operate efficiently and effectively. 

Heat Sources 

The heat sources may be separated into two inde¬ 
pendent categories — the external and internal heat 
sources. The external heat sources are those which 
are exterior to the aircraft system and are primarily 
those produced by the heat developed through aero¬ 
dynamic action and that received through solar and 
nocturnal radiation. The internal heat sources are 
those which cause heat to be generated within the 
aircraft; electronic and radar equipment, mechanical 
and electrical equipment, and personnel are the ma¬ 
jor contributors of internal heat generation. 

External Heat Sources 

Aerodynamic heating is, by far, the largest and 
most important external heat source. It results from 
air compression (in a near-adiabatic process) which 
gives rise to a temperature increase in the air immedi¬ 
ately surrounding the aircraft. In simpler termi¬ 
nology, it is the process by which the air in front of 
the craft is rapidly compressed by the “ram” action 
of the craft, itself. As shown in Fig. 1, the greater the 

2 This assumption is generally valid for all systems except 
the propulsion system, which will be considered separately 
later. 


aircraft speed, the greater is the resulting environ¬ 
mental air compression or stagnation temperature. 
As the aircraft’s environmental air temperature in¬ 
creases, heat is transferred from the air by convection 
and conduction to the aircraft skin or exterior surface, 
until thermal or temperature equilibrium is reached. 
The time rate of heat transfer to the aircraft surface 
can be determined from Newton’s law of cooling, 
which states that the time rate of heat transfer is pro¬ 
portional to the area, the coefficient of heat transfer, 
and the temperature difference. For any given skin 
temperature, the rate of heat transfer to the aircraft 
increases roughly in proportion to the square of the 
flight Mach number; if the altitude is greater than 
35,000 feet, the rate of heat transfer is also propor¬ 
tional to the square of the flight speed. In order to 
obtain an appreciation for the order of magnitudes of 
the heat generated through aerodynamic heating, for 
a Mach number of 2.0 at 30,000 feet altitude, the rate 
of aerodynamic heat transfer to the aircraft skin may 
be as high as 10,000 British thermal units per hour 
per square foot when the skin temperature is main¬ 
tained at 120 degrees F. This is equivalent to 3.9 
horsepower or 2.9 kilowatts of heat energy transferred 
to the aircraft for each equivalent square foot of ex¬ 
posed area. Altogether, this could represent well over 
5,000 horsepower of heat energy transferred to an 
aircraft. 

As mentioned earlier, the remaining external heat 
sources are the sun, planets, and other objects in 
space, which radiate heat to their surroundings. The 
maximum rate of heat transfer to the aircraft via solar 
and nocturnal radiation is less than 500 British ther¬ 
mal units per hour per square foot or less than 5 per 
cent of that due to aerodynamic heating. Thus, it is 
immediately seen that heat due to radiation is negli¬ 
gible in comparison to that of aerodynamic origin. 
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Fig. 3. Functional diagram or simple air-cycle heat pump, 
widely used in aircraft. 


Fig. 4. Block diagram of vapor-cycle refrigerator used in 
many commercial aircraft. 
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Considering the large amount of surface area, it is 
obvious that aerodynamic heating would be the out¬ 
standing contributor of heat if the aircraft skin tem¬ 
perature remained constant and relatively low. Even 
without considering the very small efficiencies of pos¬ 
sible heat pumps, it is immediately apparent that any 
mechanism to dissipate large quantities of heat would 
be so enormous as to result in large penalties in air¬ 
craft range and performance. Therefore, it is only 
natural that the major portion of the solution to the 
problem of external heat generation lay in the pre¬ 
vention of most of this heat being transferred into the 
craft and temperature-sensitive areas, and in allow¬ 
ing the skin temperature of the aircraft to approach 
the stagnation temperature. This can be accom¬ 
plished by using insulating materials to separate those 
compartments (such as cabin and packaged elec¬ 
tronic equipment) that require lower temperature 
levels than the rest of the aircraft. For the example 
cited above, the skin temperature would be slightly 
less than 400 degrees F. in order to have no aerody¬ 
namic heat transfer. Aluminum alloys may still be 
used at such temperatures, but there is no doubt that 
stainless steels and other high-temperature alloys will 
be necessary in the near future for aircraft operating 
at the higher Mach numbers. 

Internal Heat Sources 

As already mentioned, the internal heat sources 
are such items as electronics and radar equipment, 
mechanical and electrical equipment, and personnel. 
Most of these sources not only generate heat but also 
require specific environmental temperature ranges 
within which they will operate most efficiently and 
effectively. The quantity of heat generated by inter¬ 
nal sources depends upon the amount of equipment 


and personnel in the craft, but 100,000 to 400,000 
British thermal units per hour is reasonable and a 
representative range of values. The environmental 
temperatures that must be maintained vary from 
about 50 degrees F. to the skin or stagnation tem¬ 
perature. 

There are other items, such as ammunition and 
tires, which do not generate heat but must remain 
within specific environmental temperature ranges. 
Even if such equipment and personnel are compart- 
mented and insulated from the rest of the aircraft, 
some heat is transferred into the compartments 
through the insulation. It is this heat, plus that gen¬ 
erated within the compartments, that must be dissi¬ 
pated by means of a conditioning system. 

The Propulsion System 

The propulsion system could be classified as an 
internal heat source, with respect to the aircraft, 
except that the temperature-sensitive portions of the 
aircraft are usually insulated from heat which may be 
rejected by the engine. 3 Certain portions of the pro¬ 
pulsion system, however, must be cooled and/or 
protected from the heat generated within other por¬ 
tions of the propulsion system. The quantities of heat 
which are generated by the engine are of the order 
of millions of British thermal units per hour, but the 
temperature levels within the engine (700 to 1,500 de¬ 
grees F.) are considerably higher than those which 
must be maintained in the temperature sensitive 
areas within the air frame. Therefore, the engine¬ 
cooling systems presently in use are usually quite 

(Continued on page 428) 

3 In this manner, the propulsion-system heat generation, 
with respect to the other air-frame systems, is treated as 
though it were in the category of an external heat source. 
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Fig. 5. Functional elements of an absorption-cycle heat pump 
having potential application. 


Fig. 6. Vortex tube in which spiraling air produces tempera¬ 
ture differences at open end. 
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Although Thucydides and Lucretius Have Provided 
Accurate Accounts of It, Mystery Still Surrounds 
the Nature of the 


First Great Epidemic of History 

By JAMES A. TOBEY 


D isease has been one of the afflictions of man 
since the beginning of time. Evidence to indi¬ 
cate, and perhaps prove, that this is so comes 
from investigations of the skeletal remains of prehis¬ 
toric men and animals, from pathological studies of 
ancient Egyptian mummies, from references in vener¬ 
able inscriptions and documents, and finally, from 
what we know’ today about the nature and ecology 
of disease itself. Bacteria, viruses, rickettsiae, and 
other microbes may have been unknown as such un¬ 
til after the middle of the Nineteenth Century, but 
pathogenic organisms undoubtedly have been the 
contemporaries of man since that distant day when 
he first evolved upon this troubled planet. 

The human maladies of antiquity were both indi¬ 
vidual and communal. The earliest known repre¬ 
sentatives of Homo sapiens certainly suffered from 
headache, toothache, backache, arthritis,- skin dis¬ 
eases, kidney stone and other troubles, insanity, and 
a host of other personal ills, including venereal dis¬ 
ease. When man progressed from family and tribal 
organizations to villages and larger communities, he 
was often visited by epidemics of contagious diseases. 
The Old Testament, for example, is one of many 
ancient historic documents that mentions numerous 
ailments of individuals and a number of epidemics. 
In the Second Book of Samuel (24:15) we are told 
that a pestilence descended upon the Israelites in the 
time of David, about 1,000 years before Christ, and 
killed 70,000 persons in one day. No details are given 
as to the nature of the disease. 

Since the beginning of recorded history the people 
of this world have been molested by a long series of 
awesome epidemics, several of which have brought 
mankind dangerously close to extinction. The worst 
of them all is generally thought to have been the so- 
called Black Death, which ravaged the known world 
during most of the second half of the Fourteenth 
Century. This epidemic, mainly bubonic plague, 
came out of Asia in 1348 and swept across Europe 
in several violent waves. In the first of these about 
two-thirds of the patients died, but in the later epi¬ 
demics, in 1361, 1371, and 1382, the mortality was 
progressively less. It is estimated, however, that this 
plague took a toll of at least 25,000,000 persons, or 
about one-quarter of the population of Europe. 

Even more extensive in scope than the Black Death 
was an epidemic, or pandemic, which occurred 
nearly 600 years later. This was the influenza out¬ 
break of the Twentieth Century, which began in 
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Europe in May or June of 1918 and in three waves 
traveled literally throughout the world. Since the 
Fourteenth Century the known extent of the world 
had been augmented, of course, by the discovery of 
the two Americas, Australia, and other areas, and 
there had been a great increase in population. Al¬ 
though the influenza was, in general, not as deadly 
as the bubonic plague, it caused a particularly heavy 
mortality among certain susceptible races, such as 
those in the South Seas and the Arctic regions. It is 
probable, in fact, that the total carnage from this 
recent epidemic exceeded that of the Black Death. 

During the past 3,000 years great plagues have 
harassed mankind in every century. Among the most 
noteworthy of these many epidemics have been the 
plagues of Athens and of Syracuse in the Fifth Cen¬ 
tury, b.c.; a horrible epidemic of anthrax among the 
Huns and their animals in the First Century, a.d; St. 
Cyprian’s epidemic, of a nature unknown but of ter¬ 
rible extent, in the Third Century; the plague of Jus¬ 
tinian, undoubtedly bubonic plague, in the Sixth 
Century; the numerous epidemics of the Crusades, 
from the Eleventh to the Thirteenth Centuries, which 
included typhus, dysentery, leprosy, smallpox, and 
scurvy — the last not a contagious but a dietary de¬ 
ficiency disease; the dancing manias of the late Four¬ 
teenth Century; the great epidemic of syphilis in the 
late Fifteenth and early Sixteenth Centuries; the 
English Sweat of the Sixteenth Century; the great 
outbreak of smallpox in Mexico and Peru in the Six¬ 
teenth Century; the plague of London in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century, so vividly described by Defoe and 
Pepys, which spread all over Europe; the typhus and 
dysentery which, along with the cold, ruined Na¬ 
poleon’s campaign in Russia; yellow fever in the 
Americas in the Eighteenth Century; measles which 
decimated the Fiji Islands in 1875; and the typhus 
fever which slaughtered millions in the Balkans and 
Russia during and after World War I. These are, of 
course, a mere fraction of the total. Every war in 
history, up to the time of World War II, has been 
accompanied or followed by disastrous epidemics, 
many of which have changed the course of human 
events. 

The first great epidemic of history about which we 
have complete and accurate information was the 
plague of Athens of almost 2,400 years ago. Even be¬ 
fore this plague occurred in 430 b.c., the historian, 
Herodotus, reported that a severe pestilence had 
devastated the Persian hosts under Xerxes in Thes- 
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saly in the year 480 b.c., but nothing is known about 
its nature. 

The Fifth Century before Christ was the Golden 
Age of Greece. At the beginning of this period 
Athens had saved Hellas by defeating the Persians 
on land and sea, at Marathon (490 b.c.) and Salamis 
(480 b.c.). Under the later brilliant leadership of 
Pericles (490-429 b.c.) Athens had flourished and 
prospered. It was an important center of trade and 
commerce, with 300 ships sailing the seas from the 
port of Piraeus; it was a center of culture; it main¬ 
tained a well-equipped army of 30,000 seasoned 
troops; it contained many magnificent buildings and 
some 10,000 smaller structures, but its statesmen had 
neglected to install sewers. The only rival of Athens 
in those days was Sparta, whose inhabitants sar¬ 
donically referred to Athens as “the tyrant city.” 

War, deftly promoted by Pericles, broke out be¬ 
tween Athens on the one side and Sparta and her 
Peloponnesian allies on the other, in April of 431. It 
was fundamentally a trade war, but also one of pres¬ 
tige, and it lasted for 27 years, with an interval of 
uneasy peace for seven years, from 421 to 414. At the 
beginning of this conflict Athens was impregnable; 
when the war ended in 404 the great city of the 
Acropolis was ruined and her walls were pulled down. 

In the second year of the war, in June of 430 b.c., 
the plague came to Athens. The normal population 
of the city, about 100,000, was then greatly increased 
by a flood of refugees from Attica, who had fled from 
the besieging Peloponnesian armies. These displaced 
persons were crowded into an insanitary environ¬ 
ment, were poorly nourished, and were ideal subjects 
for the ravages of the disease. The pestilence was 
said to have come out of Ethiopia by way of Egypt, 
Libya, and Persia, where it had caused great havoc. 

Present in the city at the time was the noted 
historian, Thucydides, a younger contemporary of 
Herodotus. Himself a sufferer from the pest and a 
witness of the sufferings of others, Thucydides wrote 
a detailed account of the epidemic, the first complete 
description of such a disaster. More than four centuries 
later the Roman philosophical poet, Lucretius, also 
wrote about this same epidemic in his De Rerum 
Natura, Book VI, but he borrowed extensively from 
Thucydides, sometimes translating verbatim from the 
Greek into Latin. 

“A death-fraught miasm,” wrote Lucretius, as trans¬ 
lated by H. A. J. Munro, “erst within the borders of 
Cecrops (i.e. Attica) defiled the whole land with dead, 
and dispeopled the streets, drained the town of 
burghers.” According to Thucydides, the period im¬ 
mediately preceding the onset of the epidemic had 
been one of general freedom from disease. Persons 
who had been in perfect health were suddenly seized 
with violent “heats in the head” and redness of the 
eyes, with inflammation of the throat and fetid breath, 
accompanied by hoarseness and coughing. Then fol¬ 
lowed severe intestinal upsets, with diarrhea and 
vomiting, which were “very distressing.” There was 
high fever, a livid color of the body, and the appear¬ 
ance upon it of reddish spots, which were raised and 
ulcered. 

If the patient did not die by the end of the seventh 
to ninth day, as many did, convalescence was accom¬ 


panied by necrosis of the fingers and toes, and some¬ 
times the genitals. Loss of memory, delirium, and 
blindness were other sequelae. Those fortunate 
enough to recover were immune to second attacks 
and could nurse the sick without danger. Thucydides 
remarked that animals and birds of prey, such as vul¬ 
tures, dogs, and rats, shunned the bodies of the dead. 
He likewise stated that no human art was of any avail 
to cope with the epidemic. The doctors were stricken 
like the laity, and invocations to the gods brought no 
results. The poet, Sophocles, wrote an ode entitled, 
“When Pestilence Strikes,” asking the help of all the 
Greek deities, especially Apollo, the god of the heal¬ 
ing art. 

This epidemic is estimated to have killed about 
one-half of the population of Athens, as well as many 
beyond its walls. The situation became so serious that 
in August the Athenians made overtures to the 
Spartans for an armistice, a proposal which was 
promptly spurned by the Lacedaemonian king, Ar- 
chidamus. The Peloponnesians found it expedient, 
however, to withdraw from the Attican peninsula in 
order to avoid the infection. 

In the second year of the plague, 429 b.c., the epi¬ 
demic claimed its most celebrated victim, Pericles 
himself. The 60-year old general already had lost two 
sons and a sister in the outbreak. The war was carried 
on by less able leaders, Cleon and Demosthenes; and 
later by Nicias and Alcibiades. It was this last who 
finally made the treaty of peace, an action which has 
been characterized as, “famous because it was so in¬ 
famous.” 

What was this mysterious plague, using the word 
“plague” in its general rather than its specific sense? 
This is a matter which has engendered much avid 
discussion and fervid speculation among modern 
medical authorities. Some assert that the epidemic was 
typhus fever, while others are convinced that it was 
bubonic or pneumonic plague. If it was typhus, the 
disease in Athens was unlike the typhus that we know 
today. Such a contingency is possible, since microbic 
diseases actually go through a process of alteration, 
variation, and mutation over the course of centuries. 
The plague of Athens might, moreover, have been 
some malady that no longer exists, one that has be¬ 
come extinct like the mastodon and the dinosaur. 

An interesting theory as to the real nature of the 
plague of Athens was advanced by one of our leading 
epidemiologists, the late Dr. Hans Zinsser. While 
admitting the difficulty of making a sound diagnosis, 
he came to the conclusion that the epidemic was 
probably smallpox. This theory was postulated, in part 
at least, upon the type of eruption described by 
Thucydides, the raised and vesiculated pustules re¬ 
sembling those in smallpox, unlike the flatter red spots 
of typhus. The seasonal factor is also against typhus, 
since this louse-borne disease usually occurs in epi¬ 
demic form in the winter rather than the summer. On 
the other hand, some authorities declare that small¬ 
pox did not exist in Europe at the time of the Athenian 
epidemic, although evidence points to its existence 
in China and India as long ago as 1,700 years before 
Christ. In favor of true plague, as disseminated by 
the rat flea, it has been pointed out that North Africa 
(Concluded on page 426) 
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Alumni Ballot Choices 

T his spring, approximately 3,000 members of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Association took time out from 
their busy lives to vote for officers of the Associ¬ 
ation. Ballots were counted on April 25, and Theo¬ 
dore T. Miller, ’22, was elected to serve as president 
of the Association for the year beginning July 1, 
1956, succeeding Dwight C. Arnold, ’27. Saxton W. 
Fletcher, T8, was elected vice-president for a two- 
year term, while David YV. Skinner, ’23, and Vin¬ 
cent T. Estabrook, ’36, were both elected to serve as 
members of the Executive Committee for two-year 
terms, beginning July 1. 

Alumni term members, elected to serve on the 
M.I.T. Corporation for the five years beginning next 
July 1, are: Augustus B. Kinzel, ’21, Edward J. Han¬ 
ley, ’24, and Dwight C. Arnold, 27. 

Three-year terms to serve on the National Nomi¬ 
nating Committee went to: Cecil H. Green, ’23 (Dis¬ 
trict 8); Max L. Ilfeld, ’24 (District 9); and Ralph B. 
Johnson, ’27 (District 10). 

The 13 Alumni elected to represent their classes 
on the Alumni Council for five years beginning July 
1, 1956, are: Charles E. Fuller, ’92, John P. Ilslcy, ’97, 
Lewis E. Moore, ’02, George A. Crane, ’07, John M. 
Pcttingell, T2, Stanley C. Dunning, T7, Warren T. 
Ferguson, ’22, Glenn D. Jackson, Jr., ’27, Thomas E. 
Sears, Jr., ’32, Philip H. Peters, ’37, Louis Rosenblum, 
’42, James L. Phillips, ’47, and Harold R. Lawrence, 
’52. 



M.I.T. Photo 


Theodore T. Miller, ’22 . . . 

becomes president of the M.I.T. Alumni Association for the 
year beginning July l, 1956. Mr. Miller is president of the 
Polymer Chemicals Division of W. ft. Grace and Company of 
New York. 


Science and the Health of Mankind 


F our major events will mark this year’s Alumni 
Day, which will be held on the M.I.T. campus 
on Monday, June 11. In the morning, a conference 
on “Science and the Health of Mankind” will be held 
in the Kresge Auditorium. As usual, luncheon will be 
held in Du Pont Court at which time James R. Kil¬ 
lian, Jr., ’26, President, will give his annual report to 
Alumni, who will have opportunity to honor Vanne- 
var Bush, ’16. Visits to Technology laboratory facili¬ 
ties will be a feature of the afternoon. Sunset will 
bring a new kind of banquet, at the Rockwell Cage, 
where wives will join Alumni in a program devoid of 
formal addresses and featuring gifts and prizes. 

Dr. Egon E. Kattwinkel, ’23, Chief of Cardiology 
at the Newton-Wellesley Hospital, will be moderator 
at the morning conference. Those taking part in the 
conference will be: H. van Zile Hyde, Chief of the 
Division of International Health, U.S. Public Health 
Service; Gordon M. Fair, T6, Gordon McKay Profes¬ 
sor of Sanitary Engineering, Harvard University; 
J. George Harrar, Deputy Director for Agriculture, 
Division of Natural Sciences and Agriculture, the 
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Rockefeller Foundation; Francis O. Schmitt, Insti¬ 
tute Professor of Biology and former Head of the 
Institute’s Department of Biology; and John G. 
Trump, ’33, Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
M.I.T. 

Dr. Bush, who is again back at the Institute, will 
be honored by the Alumni Association at the lunch¬ 
eon at which President Killian will summarize the 
Institute’s changing fronts as an educational research 
institution. 

M.I.T. laboratories concerned with the theme of 
the day’s symposium will be manned and opened for 
inspection during the afternoon. 

A social period, from 5:30 to 7:00 p.m. on the green 
adjacent to Rockwell Cage, will precede a filet mi- 
gnon dinner in the Cage. The social period and ban¬ 
quet will provide ample opportunity to meet old 
acquaintances and make new ones. The ladies will 
join Alumni in this truly different annual banquet, 
where dress is informal and after-dinner speeches are 
absent. And, we have been told, the banquet “costs 
less, too!” 
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Faculty- 

Promotions 

and 

A ppointments 



M.I.T. Photos 

M. B. Bever, ’42 W. W. Bueohner, ’35 C. Collins R. M. Fano, ’41 


A s the school year draws to a close and plans are 
evolved for classes to be held this summer and 
the 1956-1957 school year, it is a pleasant duty of 
The Review to take cognizance of important promo¬ 
tions on, and appointments to, the M.I.T. Faculty. 

According to a recent announcement by Julius A. 
Stratton, ’23, Vice-president and Provost, 14 members 
of the Institute’s staff have been promted to the rank 
of full professor. As portrayed on this and the oppo¬ 
site page, the 14 reaching the top of the academic 
ladder this year as full professors are: Michael B. 
Bever, ’42, Department of Metallurgy; William W. 
Buechner, ’35, Department of Physics; Carvel Col¬ 
lins, Department of Humanities; Robert M. Fano, ’41, 
Department of Electrical Engineering; Nicholas J. 
Grant, 2—14, Department of Metallurgy; Klaus Liep- 
mann. Department of Humanities; Jack A. Ober- 
meyer, ’41, Department of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering; Warren M. Rohsenow, Depart¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering; Irwin W. Sizer, 
Department of Biology; Victor P. Starr, ’38, Depart¬ 
ment of Meteorology; Clark C. Stephenson, Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry; J. Edward Vivian, ’39, Department 
of Chemical Engineering; Gordon R. Williams, ’29, 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering; and 
Walter Wrigley, Department of Aeronautical Engi¬ 
neering. 

The following 15 men have been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor: George H. Buchi, Depart¬ 
ment of Chemistry; Philip L. de Bruyn, ’52, Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy; Peter Elias, 2-44, Department 
of Electrical Engineering; Morris Halle, Department 
of Modern Languages; Donald R. F. Harleman, ’47, 
Department of Civil Engineering; K. Uno Ingard, 


’50, Department of Physics; William D. Kingery, ’48, 
Department of Metallurgy; Edward N. Lorenz, ’43, 
Department of Meteorology; Osman K. Mawardi, 
Department of Electrical Engineering; Alan S. Mi¬ 
chaels, 2-44, Department of Chemical Engineering; 
Robert B. Newman, ’49, Department of Architecture; 
James B. Reswick, ’43, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering; David P. Shoemaker, Department of 
Chemistry; Albert B. Van Rennes, 10-44, Department 
of Electrical Engineering; and Thomson M. Whitin, 
School of Industrial Management. 

In addition to these promotions, Dr. Stratton an¬ 
nounced that the 17 members of the M.I.T. staff who 
will join the Faculty as assistant professors, begin¬ 
ning July 1, are: Joseph R. Applegate, Department 
of Modern Languages; Robert R. Archer, ’52, and 
J. Perry Barger, ’50, both in the Department of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering; Gene M. Brown, Department 
of Biology; Gordon L. Brownell, ’50, Department of 
Chemical Engineering; David O. Caldwell, Harald 
A. Enge, and Marvin H. Friedman, all in the De¬ 
partment of Physics; Floyd E. Gillis, Jr., School of 
Industrial Management; Marvin E. Goody, ’51, De¬ 
partment of Architecture; Peter Griffith, Department 
of Mechanical Engineering; Norman N. Holland, Jr., 
’47, Department of Humanities; Bruce Mazlish, De¬ 
partment of Humanities; Ronald E. Nece, Depart¬ 
ment of Civil and Sanitary Engineering; George S. 
Reichenbaeh, ’52, Department of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering; Frederick Sanders, ’54, Department of 
Meteorology; and Abraham J. Siegel, Department of 
Economics and Social Science. 

Nine members of the Institute’s staff have been ad¬ 
vanced to the rank of instructor, effective July 1. 



V. P. Starr, ’38 C. C. Stephenson J. E. Vivian, ’39 G. R. Williams, ’29 W. Wrigley 
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N. J. Grant, 2-44 K. Liepmann J. A. Obermeyer, ’41 W. M. Rohsenow I. W. Sizer 


This list includes: Krishin H. Bhavnani, ’51, Paul R. 
Johannessen, ’52, James F. Kaiser, ’54, Amiya K. Sen, 
and David R. Whitehouse, ’54, all in the Department 
of Electrical Engineering; Oma V. Hamara, William 
B. Houston, Jr., and Redmond R. O’Brien, ’53, all in 
the Department of Mathematics; and Lewis N. 
Lukens, 3d, Department of Biology. 

In addition to these promotions, the following ap¬ 
pointments to full professorships have been an¬ 
nounced to take effect on July 1: Jule G. Charney, 
Department of Meteorology, and Clifford G. Shull, 
Department of Physics. Robin Boyd becomes visiting 
professor in the Department of Architecture. 

Newly appointed associate professors include: 
William S. Bottiglia, Department of Modern Lan¬ 
guages; Ewan W. Fletcher, Department of Electrical 
Engineering; and Marvin E. Shaw, School of Indus¬ 
trial Management. Francis E. Low will become visit¬ 
ing associate professor of physics, effective July 1. 

Assistant professors whose appointments take ef¬ 
fect on July 1 are: Richard Doel, William II. Pinson, 
Jr., ’52, and John W. Winchester — all in the Depart¬ 
ment of Geology; Hartley Rogers, Jr. and Isadore M. 
Singer — both in the Department of Mathematics; 
and Edgar FI. Schein, School of Industrial Manage¬ 
ment. Robert A. Clark, 2-46, has been appointed 
visiting assistant professor in the Department of 
Mathematics, effective September 15. 

Commencement ami Baccalaureate 

eh, H. McElroy, President of the Procter and 
Gamble Company and distinguished public 
leader in education, will deliver the principal address 
at the graduation exercises of the Class of 1956 at 
M.l.T. on Friday, June 8. John E. Burchard, ’23, 
Dean of M.I.T.’s School of Humanities and Social 
Studies, will deliver the baccalaureate on Thursday 
afternoon, June 7. 

Commencement activities for the Class of 1956 will 
begin on Friday, June 1, when the entire class joins 
in the Senior Banquet. For the next five days through 
Tuesday, June 5, the Senior Week Committee has 
planned a series of social events including a moon¬ 
light cruise, a Boston “Pops” Orchestra concert, and 
the formal Senior Ball. 

Following the principal address at the graduation 
exercises hy Mr. McElroy, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
President of the Institute, will address members of 
the graduating class. The exercises will begin at 10:30 
a.m. in the Rockwell Cage at M.l.T. The graduation 
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exercises will be followed by the commencement 
luncheon and the president’s reception for members 
of the graduating class and their guests in D 11 Pont 
Court at M.l.T. 

Mr. McElroy, who in 1955 was chairman of the 
White Plouse Conference on Education, has devoted 
himself to a wide range of national and local civic 
activities. He is a trustee of the National Fund for 
Medical Education, a director of the Council for Fi¬ 
nancial Aid to Education, vice-chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Industrial Conference Board, and vice-chairman 
of the United Community Campaigns of America. 

A graduate of Harvard College (A.B. 1925), Mr. 
McElroy joined the Advertising Department of 
Procter and Gamble in 1925. He was elected presi¬ 
dent of the company in 1948, after holding the posi¬ 
tions of Promotion Department manager, advertising 
and promotion manager, and director and vice-presi¬ 
dent in charge of advertising. 

Born in Marshall, Minn., Dean Burchard attended 
the College of Liberal Arts of the University of Min¬ 
nesota and is a graduate of M.l.T. in Course IV — 
Architecture (B.S. 1923; M.S. 1925). After completing 
graduate study at M.l.T., Dean Burchard joined the 
staff of Bemis Industries, Inc., where he became in¬ 
ternationally known for his work in housing. In 1938 
he returned to the Institute as professor and director 
of the Albert Farwell Bemis Foundation. 

From 1940 to 1945 Dean Burchard was on leave of 
absence from the Institute for important war work. 
He returned to M.l.T. in 1945 to become director of 
libraries and was appointed dean of humanities in 
1948 and dean of the School of Humanities and So¬ 
cial Studies in 1950. 

Safety Conference 

ore than 100 specialists in safety from through¬ 
out the United States, many of them members 
of college and university staffs, gathered in the 
Kresge Auditorium on April 30 for the Third National 
Conference on Campus Safety. The three-day pro¬ 
gram, organized jointly by the Institute and the Na¬ 
tional Safety Council, covered many of the safety 
problems which arise on college campuses. 

Typical of the wide range of topics discussed were 
fire prevention, architectural design as related to 
safety, the student car problem, safeguards in han¬ 
dling radioactive materials, disposal of other labora¬ 
tory wastes, safe handling of gases, and the safety 
implications of intramural athletic programs. 
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CMtss Reunions in 1956 


Class 

Date 


Place 

1891 

June 

9 

Brookline Country Club, Brookline 

1896 

June 11 

Du Pont Court, M.I.T., Cambridge 

1900 

June 

12-14 

The Pines, Cotuit 

1901 

June 8-10 

Castle Hill, Ipswich 

1905 

June 22 
or 29 

Wianno Club, Osterville 

1906 

June 

8-11 

50th Reunion 

Snow Inn, Harwichport 

1908 

June 

8-10 

Melrose Inn, Harwichport 

1911 

June 

8-10 

Snow Inn, Harwichport 

1913 

June 

8-11 

New Coonamessett Inn, Falmouth 

1916 

June 

8-10 

Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville 

1921 

June 

8-10 

Sheldon House, Pine Orchard, Conn. 

1926 

June 

8-10 

Treadway Inn, Coonamessett, 

N. Falmouth 

1931 

June 

8-10 

25th Reunion 

Baker House, M.I.T., Cambridge 

1936 

June 

8-10 

New Ocean House, Swampscott 

1941 

J une 

8-10 

Mayflower Hotel. Shore Club, 
Plymouth 

1946 

June 

8-10 

Curtis Hotel, Lenox 

1951 

June 

9. 10 

Mayflower Hotel, Plymouth 


Reunion Chairman or Class Secretary 

Harry H. Young, 290 Main Street, Cambridge 
John A. Rockwell, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge 
Elbert G. Allen, 11 Richfield Road, West Newton 65 
Willard W. Dow, 78 Elm Street, Cohasset 
Fred W. Goldthwait, 274 Franklin St., Boston 

James W. Kidder, 215 Crosby Street, Arlington 74 

H. Leston Carter, 14 Roslyn Road, Waban 68 

Orville B. Denison, Framingham Chamber of Commerce, 
109 Concord Street, Framingham 

Frederick D. Murdock, 88 Rumstick Road, Barrington, 
R.I. 

Ralph A. Fletcher, Box 71, West Chelmsford 
Melvin R. Jenney, 9 Meadowview Road, Melrose 76 
Cedric Valentine, 18 Heath’s Bridge Road, Concord 

Charles W. Turner, 65 Exchange Street, Lynn 

Anton E. Hittl, 193 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
Edward R. Marden, 233 Harvard Street, Brookline 46 

Stuart Edgerlv, Jr., 38 College Road, Wellesley 81 
Charles H. Spaulding, 9 Belfry Terrace, Lexington 73 


Swimming Instruction 

A lpha Phi Omega is a national college fraternity 
whose members are former Boy Scouts and 
whose purpose is to promote service to the campus, 
to the community, and to the nation. At 
Alpha Phi Omega is represented by Alpha Chi Chap¬ 
ter. This year Alpha Chi Chapter has for the second 
time conducted swim classes for Cambridge Boy 
Scouts as part of its service program. One hundred 
and sixty boys from middle- or lower-class families 
are given an opportunity to leam to swim that other¬ 
wise would not be available. In addition, they have 
the opportunity to pass the Boy Scout swimming 
tests. 

The first such project was held last year after con¬ 
siderable discussion within Alpha Chi Chapter as to 
its feasibility, and after numerous visits to officials of 
M.I.T. to procure Institute sanction and the use of 
the Alumni Pool. At the beginning of the present 
school year a committee was formed to report on the 
success or failure of that first program and to evalu¬ 
ate the need for a similar project this year. They 
reported that the first classes had been a success and 
recommended that another series be held. Two 
months of planning followed, and the result was an 
eight weeks’ course conducted in the spring of 1956. 


Three one-hour classes are held each Saturday 
night throughout the course, including: one for non¬ 
swimmers; one for swimmers; and one for lifesavers. 
The boys pay a fee of $2.00 for the entire course, 
which covers the cost of overtime for pool attendants 
and laundry charges on bathing suits. No profit is 
made by Alpha Chi. The boys are not charged for 
a medical examination given by the Homberg Infirm¬ 
ary before the course begins. The program requires 
the services of 13 instructors and five additional men 
to help enforce strict no-horseplay rules — both in 
the locker room and in the pool. These men, num¬ 
bering about one half of the total membership of 
the Chapter, thus give up eight Saturday nights for 
this project. 

Of 28 Boy Scout Troops in Cambridge, 16 have 
from 2 to 38 boys in the course. It is estimated that 
about one half of the boys in the first course returned 
for the second. This year about 50 boys passed First 
Class swimming requirements, 44 were awarded the 
Swimming Merit Badge, and 13 were awarded the 
Life Saving Merit Badge. It is believed that this project 
is worth while and that it has been a success in every 
way. The project is not intended to become an annual 
affair, but instead must be re-evaluated each year in 
terms of the needs of Cambridge Boy Scouts and the 
time limitations on M.I.T. students. 
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Meteorology — Science, Not Art 

T he Department of Meteorology was host to its 
Visiting Committee at a meeting at the Institute 
on April 16, 1955. Members of the Committee pres¬ 
ent at this meeting were: Arthur F. Merewether, 
Harlow Shapley, David B. Smith, ’33, Clarke Wil¬ 
liams, and Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, chairman.® Also 
present at the meeting were: James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, President; Julius A. Stratton, ’23, Vice-president 
and Provost; and Robert M. Kimball, ’33, Secretary — 
all of the Institute’s Administration, as well as mem¬ 
bers of the Faculty of Course XIX. 

Professor Henry G. Houghton, ’27, Head of the De¬ 
partment of Meteorology, outlined the development 
by the Department of the use of radar as a new tool 
for taking observations and the co-operative work 
with the Lincoln Project on this radar activity. Dis¬ 
cussion brought out the fact that at M.I.T. Meteor¬ 
ology is not an art but a science to develop not only 
forecasters but experts in the field of air movement 
and its impact on the environment and civilization. 
Members of the Committee were greatly impressed 
by the scope of activities of the Department’s person¬ 
nel and their fields of research activity. 

The discussions brought out the fact that the major 
opportunities for research and employment for the 
graduates are dominated by various United States 
government departments. Attempts have been made 
to obtain private funds for research but so far they 
have been unsuccessful. It appeared to be the con¬ 
sensus that the openings for Department graduates 
holding advanced degrees can well spread throughout 
American industry but that under present conditions, 
the research field will probably be largely domi¬ 
nated by government funds. 

Professor Houghton provided some historical back¬ 
ground of the Department of Meteorology by re¬ 
calling that it had started as a graduate school, but 
initiated an undergraduate course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree after developing special courses for 
the Armed Forces during World War II. Positions 
open for graduates with a bachelor’s degree in 
meteorology were limited to the United States 
Weather Bureau. Probably as a result of this condi¬ 
tion, a small number of students take the undergrad¬ 
uate course. The graduate course in meteorology, 
however, is in a very healthy state, especially since 
courses in physics, electrical engineering, and gen¬ 
eral engineering provide suitable undergraduate 
preparation for advanced work in meteorology. 

The Committee recommends to the Corporation 
that the Department of Meteorology discontinue 
awarding the bachelor’s degree, and provide only 
graduate instruction. Faculty members, and mem¬ 
bers of the Visiting Committee concurred. 

The report of the Visiting Committee was pre¬ 
sented to the M.I.T. Corporation on October 3, 1955, 
to the Executive Committee on October 21, and was 
received by The Review on November 8, 1955. 

• Members of this Committee for 1954-1955 were: Alfred 
T. Glassett, ’20, chairman, Clarke Williams, ’24, Arthur F. 
Merewether, ’25, John J. Desmond, Jr., Thomas S. Moorman, 
Jr., F. W. Reichelderfer, Harlow Shapley, David B. Smith, 
’33, and Don M. Yates. 
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Student Housing 

study of student housing at M.I.T. was the ma¬ 
jor topic of discussion at the 317th meeting of 
the Alumni Council, held at the Faculty Club on 
Monday, April 30, at which Dwight C. Arnold, ’27, 
was presiding officer. 

First order of business was the report of the an¬ 
nual election of officers of the Alumni Association, as 
given on page 409. Between March 15 and April 30, 
1956, nine members of the M.I.T. staff had visited 10 
alumni clubs, including those in Tokyo, Toronto, 
and Montreal. Also announced was the nomination, 
by the Executive Committee, of: Avery H. Stanton, 
’25, for a five-year term on the Alumni Fund Board; 
Alf K. Berle, ’27, for a three-year term on the Alumni 
Fund Board (to replace Theodore T. Miller, ’22, who, 
as President of the Alumni Association becomes ex 
officio member of the Board on June 30, 1956); and 
j. Peter Andersen, staff, as a new member of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Alumni Day Conference. The Council 
voted to elect these nominees. 

As chairman of the Alumni Fund Board, Mr. Miller 
reported that 9,568 Alumni had contributed $430,000 
to the 1956 Alumni Fund as of April 30. Of this 
amount, $50,000 has been designated for scholar¬ 
ships, and $9,000 for the Institute’s support in tire 
medical sciences. The present number of contribu¬ 
tors represents 28 per cent of the active Alumni; 71 
per cent of the members of the Alumni Council have 
contributed to the Alumni Fund. 

As chairman of the Dinner Committee for Alumni 
Day, Oscar II. Horovitz, ’22, reported plans for the 
evening banquet in Rockwell Cage, and David W. 
Skinner, ’23, chairman of the Committee on Gifts and 
Prizes, reported that the evening events would “be 
built around these gifts and prizes.” Additional infor¬ 
mation on Alumni Day, 1956, appears on page 409 
of this issue. 

Gardner S. Gould, 07, presented a resolution on 
Alexander Macomber, ’07, which was accepted by a 
rising, silent vote of the Council members. 

Comments and reports on student housing at the 
Institute were given to members of the Alumni Coun¬ 
cil by members of a Committee on Student Housing, 
appointed in May, 1955, by James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
President. As members of this Committee, John T. 
Rule, ’21, Laurens Troost, Arthur A. Wasserman, ’51, 
and Edwin D. Ryer, ’20, chairman, reported on the 
accomplishments of the committee for the past year. 

President Killian had asked the committee to ex¬ 
amine such matters as the kind of dormitory unit 
which would best meet the Institute’s educational ob¬ 
jectives, considering such factors as size of housing 
units, the desirability of incorporating dining and 
community recreational facilities within each housing 
unit, and the role of the Faculty Resident in the dor¬ 
mitory system. In addition, President Killian asked 
the committee to review: (1) the proposals that East 
Campus be developed into a Graduate Center or al¬ 
ternatively a Freshman Center; (2) the desirability of 
a Student Union; and (3) the needs for the housing 
of married students. 

Mr. Ryer, chairman of the Committee and past 
president of the Alumni Association, reported on his 
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committee’s activities of the past year. There was not 
sufficient time to report on reasons underlying the 
committee’s recommendations. Mr. Ryer did report, 
however, that the committee had reached the follow¬ 
ing general conclusions: 

1. The continuing development of a residential system, 
with the furtherance of the education of students as its 
primary function, is a sound and proper objective for the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This development 
must contemplate the accommodation of a larger student 
body, at least in the graduate years. 

2. The best progress in the development of such a 
residential system will be made if each housing unit is 
complete and self-contained in facilities for sleeping, din¬ 
ing, social contact, and study. 

3. The fullest realization of the educational potentiali¬ 
ties of a residential system will be secured as active par¬ 
ticipation by the Faculty is facilitated and as responsibil¬ 
ity is assumed by, and authority is delegated to, students 
for the management of their own residential lives and the 
maintenance of good living and study conditions. 

4. The ideal pattern for the future development of 
the Institute’s residential system will place all undergrad¬ 
uate residences together with an adequate Student Center 
on the campus west of Massachusetts Avenue, and will 
incoiporate a Graduate Center east of the main educa¬ 
tional buildings. It will include facilities for married stu¬ 
dents oft campus and possibly on a co-operative basis 
with other educational institutions. 

The fraternities are an important constituent in the 
residential system of the Institute and contribute valuably 
to the life of the community. The ideal residential pattern 
will therefore include continued co-operation with fra¬ 
ternity chapters desiring to move to the campus. 

Mr. Ryer then called upon Professor Rule to dis¬ 
cuss in detail the recommendations for altering the 
existing dormitories in order to provide space for din¬ 
ing and lounging facilities as well as housing for 
Faculty Residents, briefly, these call for remodeling 
present dormitory units, wherever possible, to house 
not more than 200 students, for a Faculty Resident for 
each unit of 200 students, and for dining and social 
provisions for each unit, in addition to individual 
study and sleeping quarters. To put the committee’s 
program into effect will require extensive changes in 
the Graduate House, Burton House, Raker House, 
and the dormitories on the East Campus. To make 
space for dining and social rooms as well as for Fac¬ 
ulty residences, accommodations for about 350 stu¬ 
dents will be eliminated, and this in turn requires 
construction of two new dormitory units housing 
about 200 students each. Tentative estimate is that 
remodeling and new construction recommended by 
the committee would cost about $4,500,000. A pro¬ 
posed Student Union, on Massachusetts Avenue, op¬ 
posite M.I.T. would probably cost $3,000,000 al¬ 
though this estimate is still subject to substantial 
change. Thus improved housing for essentially the 
present number of students, and a Student Union 
and shopping center to replace the Tech Block, will 
require building expenditures of about $7,500,000. 

As a young Alumnus, who could interpret the com¬ 
mittee’s proposals in terms of their meaning to 
Technology students, Mr. Wasserman spoke on the 
importance of student government, and outlined the 
influence which a college residential system has on 
the general education of its students. 
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Finally, Professor Troost, Head of the Department 
of Naval Architecture, and Faculty Resident at Bur¬ 
ton House, spoke on the Faculty’s responsibility in 
furthering the nonacademic portion of the Institute’s 
educational program. 

The report on student housing was essentially the 
same as that presented to members of the M.I.T. Cor¬ 
poration, Faculty, and student body at a convocation 
held in Kresge Auditorium on March 5. 

Medical Staff A ppointments 

T he appointments of a Boston psychiatrist and a 
Rhode Island physician, both graduates of Har¬ 
vard College and Harvard Medical School, to the In¬ 
stitute’s medical staff were announced early in May 
bv Dr. James M. Faulkner, Medical Director at 
M.I.T. 

Dr. Samuel D. Clark, who will join the M.I.T. staff 
in September, 1956, has been a physician in Bristol, 
R. I., since 1939. In addition to his private practice, 
he has been Bristol health officer and has held several 
high offices in the town, including the presidency of 
the Town Council. 

Dr. Lemoyne White, who will come to M.I.T. in 
July, is associate psychiatrist at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital and instructor in psychiatry at Har¬ 
vard Medical School. He will succeed Dr. Herbert I. 
Harris, M.I.T. staff psychiatrist who will remain with 
the Institute in a part-time capacity. 

In announcing the two new appointments, Dr. 
Faulkner said: 

It is a pleasure to announce the addition of two such 
able men to the full-time staff of the M.I.T. Medical De¬ 
partment. Dr. White will be in charge of our psychiatric 
section. He will continue with Dr. Harris the section’s 
work in relating psychiatry to the educational process 
and to the counseling of students. Dr. Clark is not only a 
first-rate physician with a broad experience in general 
practice, but also has had an active career in community 
affairs. Professionally and personally he is ideally attuned 
to the needs of an academic community. 

Dr. Clark received his A.M. degree from Harvard 
College in 1931 and his M.D. degree from Harvard 
Medical School in 1935. He practiced in Hartford 
and Providence before settling in Bristol. During 
World War II he served with the Army Medical 
Corps. This year he has been president of the Rhode 
Island chapter of the American Academy of General 
Practitioners and president of the Bristol District 
Nursing Association. He is a past president of the 
Bristol County Medical Society, the Bristol World 
Affairs Council, and the Bristol Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. White received his A.B. and M.D. degrees from 
Harvard College and Harvard Medical School in 
1936 and 1940, respectively. During World War II 
he served as a flight surgeon with the Army Air 
Transport Command. Since then, in addition to his 
staff work with the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and the Harvard Medical School, he has also been as¬ 
sociated with the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, the 
Harvard School of Public Health, and the Massachu¬ 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary. He took his psycho¬ 
analytic training at the Boston Psychoanalytic Insti¬ 
tute and has had a private practice in psychiatry. 
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Review of Metallurgy 

T he Given Room, in the Sloan Metals Processing 
Laboratory, was the scene of the March 14, 1955, 
meeting of the Visiting Committee on the Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy. Meeting with the members of the 
Committee* were Professor John Chipman, Head of 
the Department of Metallurgy, and 23 members of 
the Department. In the absence of Edwin D. Ryer, 
’20, chairman, Howard H. McClintic, Jr., 19, pre¬ 
sided. Dr. Chipman introduced the younger assist¬ 
ant professors who each gave 10-minute talks on work 
they were performing at the graduate and under¬ 
graduate level. The subjects covered demonstrated 
that the research was fundamental and that the re¬ 
sults should be beneficial to industry. 

After lunch, general discussions took place regard¬ 
ing the Metallurgy Course at the Institute, as to its 
standing with other engineering courses and with 
similar courses in other institutions. The lack of in¬ 
terest in the Course at the undergraduate level was 
emphasized, and it was pointed out that a similar 
situation was being experienced at other colleges of¬ 
fering this course. The enrollment of undergraduate 
students appears to have leveled off to about 15 
Freshmen, 21 Sophomores, 28 Juniors, and 25 Seniors. 
There are 116 graduate students. This is the situation 
despite the fact that the starting wage for graduate 
engineers in metallurgy is about 10 per cent higher 
than in other branches and that the demand is about 
five times the number graduated each year. 

Inasmuch as the present staff, space, and equip¬ 
ment could handle more undergraduates in metal- 

° Members of this Committee for 1954-1955 were: Edwin 
D. Ryer, ’20, chairman, Irving W. Wilson, ’ll, C. Baldwin 
Sawyer, T7, Howard H. McClintic, Jr., T9, Edwin D. Martin, 
’22, Walter Crafts, ’26, Edgar C. Bain, Charles R. Cox, Isaac 
Harter, and Kenneth D. Mann. 


lurgy efficiently, it was felt that continuing efforts 
should be made to interest undergraduate students so 
that the Institute could better fulfill the demands for 
metallurgical engineers as well as support the very 
fine post-graduate activity. It was questioned as to 
whether the name of the Course, “Metallurgy,” might 
be detrimental and suggested that possibly a change 
in name to “Metallurgical Engineering” or “Metals 
and Metals Engineering” or some other suitable name 
might be of value. It was further suggested that some 
of the required courses such as Quantitative Analysis, 
Physical Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic Chem¬ 
istry, and Metal Thermodynamics appeared suffi¬ 
ciently awe-inspiring to the undergraduates so that 
the course was avoided. Possibly some modification 
of the curriculum as it applies to these courses might 
be helpful, assuming, of course, that it could be ac¬ 
complished without detriment to the over-all Course 
in Metallurgy. These matters may appear somewhat 
trivial, but they seem to be important in the minds 
of prospective students and affect their attitude 
toward the study of metallurgy. 

It was agreed that the importance of metallurgy is 
not recognized by many teachers of science in sec¬ 
ondary schools and that this fact has a definite bear¬ 
ing on the present enrollment situation. The staff of 
the Department at M.I.T. have consistently tried to 
interest prospective students but so far no great in¬ 
terest has developed. 

The Committee feels that the staff are doing an 
excellent job in the undergraduate, graduate, and 
research fields, and thanked Dr. Chipman and his staff 
for their co-operation and great interest. 

The report of the Committee was received for pub¬ 
lication in The Review on November 8. It was re¬ 
viewed by the M.I.T. Corporation on October 3, and 
by the Institute’s Executive Committee on December 
15, 1955. 


Five Technology Alumni — 
four of whom are shown here 
— played varied roles when 
the first Minta Martin lecture 
in aeronautical engineering 
was given at M.I.T. on March 
22. The lecture, established by 
Clean L. Martin in memory 
of his mother, was given by 
William H. Hawthorne, ’39 
(standing left), Ilunsaker Pro¬ 
fessor of Aeronautical Engi¬ 
neering. This professorship is 
named after Jerome C. Hun- 
saker, ’12, Professor of Aero¬ 
nautical Engineering, Emeri¬ 
tus (not shown in photograph ), 
who founded the Course in 
Aeronautical Engineering at 
M.I.T. Lester D. Gardner, ’98, 
founder of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, is 
seated at left. At right are 
S. Paul Johnston, ’21, Director 
of the Institute of the Aero¬ 
nautical Sciences (standing), 
and C. Stark Draper, '26, 
Head of the M.I.T. Depart¬ 
ment of Aeronautical Engi¬ 
neering. 
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Decade of Nuclear Science 

n April 14, the Laboratory for Nuclear Science 
celebrated its 10th anniversary quietly with an 
open house at M.I.T. and a birthday banquet and 
dance at the Hotel Bradford in Boston for the fami¬ 
lies of its 200 scientists and other personnel. It was 
a modest affair for a group that daily works at the 
frontiers of knowledge. It was in this Laboratory, 
for example, that positronium was first discovered 
experimentally. Positronium is a short-lived atom 
built of a positive and a negative electron. It does 
not exist for more than one ten-millionth of a second. 

The M.I.T. Laboratory for Nuclear Science was 
one of a handful established after World War II to 
explore new phases of nuclear physics. In these ex¬ 
plorations the picture of the nucleus has changed 
considerably from the one that dominated the early 
part of the century. In the words of Professor Jerrold 
R. Zacharias, Director of the Laboratory: 

Instead of a tidy little world of protons, neutrons, and 
electrons, scientists are now confronted with a much 
more complex system. Research workers in all parts of 
the world have discovered nearly two-dozen “elemen¬ 
tary” particles to which they have given names like pi- 
meson, mu-meson, and hyperon. Experimental data on 
the “new nucleus” are far from complete . . . accumulat¬ 
ing faster than they can be analyzed. Partly as a conse¬ 
quence, current theoretical models of the nucleus are at 
best tentative and sometimes contradictory. 

The nuclear program at M.I.T. is a broad experi¬ 
mental and theoretical attack on these new problems. 
It is completely fundamental and nonsecret. 

M.I.T. and Life 

n its May 7 issue, Life magazine calls attention 
to the serious shortage of technically trained 
personnel in the United States. Under the title, “A 
Quest for Quality in Scientists,” Life seeks also to 
find means for overcoming what might well be the 
dilemma of the decade. Basically the problem is 
that of training more and better scientists in the 
nation’s colleges, as science teaching at the high 
school level reaches low ebb. Already overworked 
and inadequately paid, high school teachers envision 
the prospect of still larger classes and a continued 
decline in real wages, while industry beckons to 
science teachers and professors with lucrative offers, 
and engages in a feverish, indiscriminate scramble 
for this year’s crop of college graduates in engineer¬ 
ing and science. A better way to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs would be hard to find. 

As a means of informing its readers with the scope 
and nature of the problem. Life felt that “M.I.T. em¬ 
phasizes training better — not more — students” and 
sent photographer Gjon Mili, ’27, to Cambridge to 
record current events at the campus on the Charles. 
Probably many another Alumnus will find, as did 
Mr. Mili, that the Institute is quite a different place 
from what it was in his student days. Of many hun¬ 
dreds of photographs Mr. Mili made during his 
extended visit to the Institute in February, Life 
presents eight pages of halftones, depicting varied 
and miscellaneous phases of student life at M.I.T. 


In reporting on Technology’s aim to supply its 
share of technically trained personnel, Life says: 

“Trying to meet this new need, M.I.T. is now en¬ 
gaged in the greatest changes of its 95-year history. 
To meet the need for more scientists, Tech has taken 
in almost twice the students it had 15 years ago. 
An undergraduate ... is taking courses which are 
both more complex and more meaningfully related 
to the whole sweep of modem science. Most signifi¬ 
cant of all, he finds himself subjected to a new em¬ 
phasis on the humanities, for the scientist and 
engineer today is being pushed into a totally un¬ 
familiar area of responsibility, forced to help make 
the gravest kind of political, social and military 
decisions.” 

In addition to its somewhat dramatized eight-page 
pictorial coverage of Technology students at work 
and at play. Life features an article, “A Bold Strategy 
to Beat Shortage.” In this, James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
President, proposes a four-point plan for training 
greater numbers of scientists more effectively. 

“First,” says Dr. Killian, “the nation should estab¬ 
lish several thousand more scholarships to help gifted 
but needy high school graduates go to college. I 
would prefer this increase to be financed by private 
funds, as, for example, through a concerted effort 
by foundations and corporations. But if private funds 
cannot be marshaled in adequate amount, then I 
urge a short-term (five-year) federally financed pro¬ 
gram.” 

The immediate establishment of “about 9,000 com¬ 
petitive, annually awarded, four-year federal scholar¬ 
ships” is urged in this article. Of this number, it is 
proposed that 3,000 would be earmarked for high 
school students who wish to follow science or 
engineering. President Killian would also like to 
“encourage more able women to major in science 
and mathematics, particularly women who are will¬ 
ing then to become science or mathematics teachers 
in secondary schools.” 

President Killian also urges “a concerted effort to 
revitalize the teaching of science and mathematics in 
the secondary schools” and “a national forum like the 
recent White House Conference on Education to 
throw a spotlight on ways whereby the nation can 
educate more and better scientists and engineers.” 
Finally, President Killian suggests that “we formulate 
the outlines of a grand strategy for maintaining our 
technological advance in the U. S.” 

Student Activity 

athering at the M.I.T. Faculty Club on March 
7, 1955, members of the Visiting Committee on 
Student Activity® met with James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
President, and Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, Vice-presi¬ 
dent for Industrial and Governmental Relations, to 
discuss various phases of student living at the Insti¬ 
tute. Also present were other members of the Admin¬ 
istration and Faculty mentioned below. 

E. Francis Bowditch, Dean of Students, introduced 
(Continued on page 418) 

® Members of this Committee for 1954-1955 were: David 
A. Shepard, ’26, chairman, William L. Stewart, Jr., ’23, 
Theodore P. Ferris, Horace S. Ford, and J. Willard Hayden 
(deceased). 
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Improve quality, reduce production costs — either or 
both. That is the aim of Revere in its relations with 
customers and prospects. Here is an example that is 
rather spectacular. It involves overlaying a silicon 
bronze gasket surface 2y 2 " wide around the periph¬ 
ery of a 46-inch diameter, 2 y 2 " thick steel tube sheet 
for a large heat exchanger. 

During a call on the manufacturer Revere was 
given the opportunity to see the overlaying operation. 
It was being done manually, by 
the gas-shielded tungsten arc 
method. Experience showed 
that the time required to com¬ 
plete the operation was from 
6y 2 to 7 hours. Included in the 
material cost was a full tank of 
argon, price about $26.40. After 
the gasket surface was com¬ 
pleted, it was machined, which 
sometimes revealed excessive 
iron pickup, caused by differ¬ 
ences in welding speed or other 
operator variants. Sometimes 
there would be porosity, sometimes excessive hard¬ 
ness. Repairing these spots by re-welding meant that 
the surface had to be machined again. 

The company in question is highly skilled, and 
seldom needs to call in people from outside. However, 
this difficult operation was of considerable concern 
because of the size of the contract and the extra costs 
involved. Revere was asked for its opinion. After 
studying the matter, it was suggested that the gasket 
surface could be done more quickly and uniformly 
by semi-automatic methods, using equipment already 


available in the shop. The necessary strict details of 
procedure were developed in the Welding Section of 
Revere’s Research and Development Laboratory at 
Rome, N. Y. so that we were able to prove the method 
The customer’s shop was then revisited and assistance 
given in setting up the equipment, which included a 
variable-speed welding positioner to rotate the tube 
sheet under a stationary head. On the first sheet over¬ 
laid by this gas-shielded metal arc process, the time 
required was 49 minutes. 

Time thus was reduced by 
some six hours. Argon consump- 
.ion was cut to about 25 cubic 
feet at a cost of about $3, repre¬ 
senting a saving of about $23 in 
gas alone. Cost estimates of the 
two processes indicated a total 
saving of about $50 per tube 
sheet. Since the manufacturer 
still had over one hundred of 
these heat exchangers to make 
before the contract was com¬ 
pleted, total savings will amount 
to about $5,000, as a result of the better method. 

It is interesting to note that no Revere materials 
were involved in this work. Nevertheless, Revere was 
glad to do it for an important customer, one who buys 
large quantities of our metals. 

In these days it is more important than ever to hold 
costs down. Perhaps your suppliers have some special 
skills that you could use. No matter what you 
make, it would be wise to seek their collaboration 
on the matter of improving quality, reducing costs, 
or both. 



REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT READING 
from the lists 
of 

The Technology Press 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 
COMMUNIST CHINA 

by W. W. Rostow in collaboration with Rich¬ 
ard W. Hatch, Frank A. Kierman, Jr., and 
Alexander Eckstein 

xx -f- 379 pages, end paper map $5.00 

“Certainly the most important book 
on China published since Mao’s 
triumph.” 

—The New York Times 


AN AMERICAN POLICY IN ASIA 

by W. W. Rostow with Richard W. Hatch 

ix -|- 59 pages, with map $1.00 

“This is a fascinating and a hopeful 
book.” 

—The Houston Chronicle 


NINE SOVIET PORTRAITS 

by Raymond A. Bauer with the assistance 
of Edward Wasiolek 

x + 190 pages, illustrated $3.95 

“An ingenious and successful ap¬ 
plication of the insights of social 
psychology to the presentation of 
real life situations in Soviet society.” 

—The New York Times 


Published jointly by 

The Technology Press of M. I. T. 

and 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 
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the subject of student activities and presented others 
who discussed individual areas with which they were 
closely connected. R. B. Merritt, Acting Director of 
Athletics, reported the existence of 33 touch football 
teams and 39 basketball teams already in existence 
as examples of active current interest in intramural 
sports. Thomas P. Pitre and Joe Jefferson, Director 
and Assistant Director of Student Aid, respectively, 
described problems of student aid in relation to the 
school year 1939-1940 which was chosen as the last 
“normal” year. 

Frederick G. Fassett, Jr., Associate Dean of Stu¬ 
dents, introduced Professors Laurens Troost, Avery 
A. Ashdown, ’24, John B. Goodenough, and Ernst 
Levy, four of the Faculty Residents, and described 
housing problems from what he called a “philosoph¬ 
ical” side of the matter. He referred to the approxi¬ 
mately 1,600 undergraduates in West and East 
Campus, and 800 or 900 in fraternities, and the 
approximately 270 married students, including about 
70 undergraduates. The acceptance by students of 
community responsibilities was emphasized. Auto¬ 
mobiles and resulting parking problems and high- 
fidelity outfits and their resulting decibel levels were 
described by Dean Fassett as unsolved problems. 

R. Colin Maclaurin, Director of General Services, 
described the business part of housing matters at 
M.I.T. He discussed the services provided by M.I.T. 
(but not provided now by most other universities), 
such as daily cleaning of rooms, police service, and so 
on — and pointed out that one result is that the dor¬ 
mitories do not pay the Institute the interest on their 
investment which other uses of the money would pay. 

Miss Ruth L. Bean, Assistant to the Dean of Stu¬ 
dents, introduced Mrs. Margaret Alvord, Resident 
Director of the women’s dormitory, and discussed 
women students, pointing out that last year there 
were 107 of them, seeking a great variety of degrees. 
She stated that a questionnaire to graduates had 
indicated recently that 85 per cent of them had 
worked in their technical fields and that 67 per cent 
of them had married and had children. 

Professor Leicester F. Hamilton, ’14, described the 
beginning of a committee of which he is chairman 
to study the position of women at M.I.T., and to re¬ 
port at the conclusion of that study, expected in the 
spring of 1956. 

Robert J. Holden, Executive Secretary of the 
Technology Christian Association, described T.C.A. 
activities. 

William Speer, Associate Dean of Students, spoke 
of counseling for students, emphasizing that this was 
not a special process done by unusual experts but 
was rather a normal activity improving the effective¬ 
ness of relationships between Faculty and students. 

Dr. Herbert I. Harris spoke of his psychiatric work 
among students and Rabbi Herman Pollock, Father 
J. Edward Nugent, and the Reverend Robert C. 
Holtzapple, Jr. told something of their work with 
(Continued on page 420) 
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In contrast to conventional transducers, 
the compact light-weight Induction 
Modulator is of hermetically sealed-in 
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presents a constant resistance to the d-c 
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holds the 
greatest 
promise of 
career 
success. 

Take this opportunity to pioneer 
with the leaders. Participate with 
WESTINGHOUSE in the research and 
development of nuclear reactors for 
commercial power plants, and for the 
propulsion of naval vessels. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
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New! Westinghouse 
Fellowship Program 

. . . in conjunction with the 
University of Pittsburgh. This 
new Westinghouse program en¬ 
ables qualified candidates to 
attain their M.S. and Ph.D. de¬ 
grees WHILE ON FULL PAY. 

Salaries Open 

Ample housing available in 
modern suburban community 
15 minutes from our new plant. 
Ideal working conditions. Excel¬ 
lent pension plan. Education pro¬ 
gram. Health & Life Insurance. 
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"TOMORROW’S OPPORTUNITY TODAY” 
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Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant students, respec¬ 
tively. 

William H. Carlisle, Jr., ’28, in charge of student 
personnel, Klaus Liepmann, Associate Professor of 
Music, Professor James W. Daily, chairman of the 
Faculty Committee on Student Environment, and 
Miles P. Cowen, representative of the Department 
of Buildings and Power on the Dean’s Council, were 
introduced and spoke briefly of their fields of activity. 

The report of the Committee was received for pub¬ 
lication in The Review on November 8. It was 
reviewed by the M.I.T. Corporation on October 3, 
and by the Institute’s Executive Committee on De¬ 
cember 15, 1955. 


Call of the Sea 

embers of the Visiting Committee on the De¬ 
partment of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering convened at the Faculty Club for lunch¬ 
eon on May 20, 1955, and later for deliberations in 
the office of the departmental headquarters. In addi¬ 
tion to six members of the Committee 0 who were 
present, members of the Institute’s Administration 
who took part in the discussions included: James R. 
Killian, Jr., ’26, President; Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, 
Vice-president; C. Richard Soderberg, ’20, Dean of 
the School of Engineering; and Robert M. Kimball, 
’33, Secretary of the Institute. After review by the 
Executive Committee at its meeting on July 22, and 
by the M.I.T. Corporation at its meeting on October 
3, the Committee’s report was received for publica¬ 
tion in The Review on November 8, 1955. 

The Committee was pleased to note that all the 
recommendations contained in the Visiting Commit¬ 
tee reports of the last three years had been carried 
out with excellent results. 

The Committee noted that there were only 6 
students in the Sophomore Class while there were 
20 full-time Juniors and 11 graduating Seniors. The 
(Continued on page 422) 

* Members of this Committee for 1954-1955 were: Robert 
C. Sprague, ’23, chairman, Joseph V. Santry, ’06, Irving W. 
Wilson, ’ll, Alfred T. Glassett, ’20, John R. Newell, ’34, 
Daniel D. Strohmeier, ’34, David A. Wright, ’38, William F. 
Gibbs, W. Durward Leggett, Jr., and Solon B. Turman. 
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. . . improve your products with 
new CABOT materials 


For complete information, check the Cabot products that in¬ 
terest you . . . 

( ) NEW white uniform calcium silicate — Wollastonile. /Is an 

inert paint extender, it has more desirable properties than 
other extenders singly or combined. Excellent for dry pressing 
of wall tile and semi-vitreous ceramic products and as a min¬ 
eral filler for polyester resins. 

( ) NEW, almost chemically pure silica — Cabosil. An “air¬ 

borne" silica for increasing the viscosity of polyester resins to 
a desired working consistency. Also used for rubber, plastics, 
paints, varnish, printing inks, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, 
insecticides, adhesives, floor waxes. 

I 1 NEW, almost chemically pure, extremely fine alumina pig- 

' ' menl—Alon C. For textiles, rubber, plastics, paints, varnish, 

printing inks, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, insecticides, ad¬ 
hesives, floor waxes. 


( j NEW thermal carbon blacks for mechanical and extruded 
rubber goods .. . natural rubber lubes. /Is the world’s only 
manufacturer of a complete range of channel, furnace and 
thermal blacks, Cabot offers more than Jf5 different grades for 
use in rubber, ink, paint, varnish, lacquer, plastics and paper 
products. 

( \ NEW plasticizers offering improved flexibility permanence — 

Cabflex ODP and Cabflex 01)A and others. Two of a complete 
range of plasticizers developed for the specific improvement of 
vinyl plastics products. 

( ) NEW Elf lex carbon blacks. Fluffy oil furnace blacks spe¬ 

cifically developed to give letterpress inks same quality printed 
blackness previously obtained only with higher priced channel 
blacks. 
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in New England 


Our latest type high pressure 
Lester Phoenix machines insure 
precision low-cost castings. 

You can depend upon our proven 
know-how to design and develop 
your most intricate castings. 

Ask to have the Mason represent¬ 
ative call, or send us your prints. 
Our Engineering department will 
give every request, whether large 
or small, conscientious prompt 
attention. 

Ted Schwamb ’22 Nat Pearlstein '26 
Geo. Swift ’24 F.d Beaupre ’41 
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reasons for such a small Sophomore registration were 
discussed at length, and it was hoped that the 10 
Freshmen now registered for the Course would all 
enroll in next year’s Sophomore Class. The uncertain 
situation of American shipbuilding and the conse¬ 
quent slump in this industry during the past years, 
widely publicized in the national press, were held 
responsible for the lack of interest in the Course and 
subsequent small registration in 1953. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee that the indus¬ 
trial future is extremely good for the next four years. 
This opinion was derived from the great number of 
designs on the drawing boards of the companies rep¬ 
resented by some of the Committee members and 
from the ever-increasing interest of the government 
and Congress in a ship-building program to maintain 
an adequate United States commercial fleet or mer¬ 
chant marine. 

It was also agreed that the Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering curriculum and the new curric¬ 
ulum in Shipping and Shipbuilding Management are 
excellent general engineering courses and are not so 
specialized as many young students seem to think. 
The large number of Alumni of this Department 
who have made fine careers in other engineering and 
management fields is proof that these courses are not 
too specialized. Since graduating high school students 
are the source for the school of Naval Architecture 
students, and this fall [1955] high schools will be 
visited throughout the country to draw the attention 
of these students to M.I.T., it becomes the task of 
this Department’s staff members, who are assigned 
to speak to these students, to emphasize the fact 
that the Institute embodies one of the three existing 
schools of naval architecture in the country. Every 
effort should be made to arouse the interest of Fresh¬ 
men in the Department and to make them aware of 
the optimism, growth, and importance of the Ameri¬ 
can shipbuilding and shipping industries which need 
many more graduates than the Department can at 
present offer. Such action and information would 
contribute to an increased enrollment. Twenty stu¬ 
dents per class would not require an increase in the 
teaching staff or overtax the Department’s laboratory 
facilities. No young man with a feeling for the sea 
(Continued on page 424) 
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and ships should be discouraged from entering the 
fields of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 
which have excellent opportunities. 

There are many phases of these fields yet unex¬ 
plored, such as the technical development of larger 
and faster units and new systems of propulsion and 
cargo handling. The Committee recommends and 
supports the writing of a well-illustrated brochure 
describing the unique features of the shipbuilding 
industry, and urges its distribution particularly to 
M.I.T. Freshmen. It is hoped that such dissemination 
will encourage registration to at least the limit that 
can be instructed without increase of teaching staff 
and the present laboratory facilities. 

The Committee noted with satisfaction the revi¬ 
sions made in the current academic year of the 
Sophomore professional curriculum. Such revision 
will promote a change in atmosphere and offer a more 
challenging and stimulating introduction to the pro¬ 
fessional work. 

Another matter considered by the Committee was 
the operation of the Ship Model Towing Tank and 
the Ship Structures Laboratory. Although the Com¬ 
mittee considered their operation highly successful, 
it was its unanimous opinion that the appointment 
of full-time assistants to these noteworthy facilities 
would lead to still greater efficiency in their use by 
students for their projects and theses, as well as to 
a more proficient use of the time of the staff members 
concerned. 

The Committee was greatly interested in the pro¬ 
posal of Professor Laurens Troost, Head of the 
Department, to invite famous European professors 
of naval architecture and marine engineering to lec¬ 
ture in the Department for one semester every two 
years. If these foreign scientists received a Fulbright 
Grant for transportation, it would increase the De¬ 
partment budget by about $2,000 a year. The Com¬ 
mittee agreed unanimously that such a project would 
be of the greatest value to students and teaching staff 
alike. 

International Week 

W orld problems were discussed by eminent 
American and Asian leaders during International 
Week, April 30 through May 6, at M.I.T. Under the 
sponsorship of the Undergraduate Association, 
speakers at Kresge Auditorium included: Tran Van 
Chuong, Viet-Nam Ambassador to the United States; 
Asdrubal Salsamendi, Uruguay, United Nations Pub¬ 
lic Information Department; Arthur Lall, permanent 
delegate to the United Nations from India; and 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile, a series of conferences were conducted 
by UNESCO and the M.I.T. Center for International 
Studies on the subject “Human Values in Social 
Change in Southern Asia and in the United States.” 

Rupert Emerson, Professor of Government at Har¬ 
vard University, was chairman for the conference 
(Concluded on page 426) 
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and acted as moderator. The basis for discussion was 
a paper prepared by Guy J. Pauker, lecturer in gov¬ 
ernment at Harvard. 

The Asian team took part with other Asians in a 
similar conference at San Francisco under the spon¬ 
sorship of the University of California. 

“People-to-people” understanding was the purpose 
of the discussions, according to Willard E. Givens, 
chairman of the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. “Without this mutual understanding and 
trust, our political and economic relations with the 
Asian nations cannot be sound or successful,” he said. 
“We need to know more about Asian ways of life 
and Asia needs to know more about the American 
way of life.” 

FIRST GREAT EPIDEMIC 

(Concluded from page 408) 
had been a focus of this disease for many years prior 
to the outbreak in Athens. You can take your choice. 

The whole discussion is, of course, complicated by 
difficulties in translating certain words in the text by 
Thucydides, and also by the fact that this layman, 
acute as he was as an observer, may have been describ¬ 
ing patients who were suffering from several different 
diseases. In every extensive epidemic there are always 
a number of mixed infections. At any rate, Dr. Zinsser 
enlisted the aid of some of his eminent colleagues at 
Harvard who were scholars of Greek, and after much 
poring over the documents, he still came up with the 
suggestion of small pox as the most likely classification 
of the plague of Athens. 

Another argument in favor of smallpox is the fact 
that less than 40 years later a similar epidemic 
attacked the Carthaginian armies besieging Syracuse 
in Sicily. As ably and lucidly described by another 
historian, Diodorus Siculus, this epidemic of 396 b.c. 
was almost certainly smallpox. It was, he said, charac¬ 
terized by chills and high fever, pains in the back, 
dysentery, and blisters upon the whole surface of the 
body. The mortality was high, with most of the deaths 
occurring on the fifth and sixth days. 

The mortality was so high, in fact, that the Car¬ 
thaginians raised the siege and went home, thus 
losing control of Sicily. This loss may have influenced 
the outcome of the Punic Wars a century later, in 
which most of the early combat was centered about 
Sicily. If the Carthaginians had been able to maintain 
a strong position there, it might have been Rome 
rather than Carthage which was destroyed. Who 
knows? In 212 b.c., incidentally, a similar type of 
epidemic, undoubtedly smallpox, assailed both the 
Roman and Punic armies, and did much damage. 

During the past half century the United States 
has been remarkably free of epidemics, except for 
occasional outbreaks of influenza, poliomyelitis, and 
certain other virus diseases which we do not yet 
know how to control. The day of the great epidemics 
in the world at large is not yet over, however, al¬ 
though perhaps some day it will be. 
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THERMAL PROBLEMS OF 
HIGH-SPEED FLIGHT 

(Continued from page 403) 

simple and represent no greater complication than 
are encountered in the design of an airborne heat 
exchanger. Air is utilized to absorb most of the heat 
generated within the engine. Such cooling systems 
are expected to find use for the next ten years. 

Heat Sinks 

The heat sinks or absorbers include air, expendable 
cooling media such as water, 4 fuel, 5 and — if the flight 
time is short — the heat capacity of the aircraft it¬ 
self.' 1,7 If the necessary temperature level of a com- 

4 Expendable cooling media are considered to be any sub¬ 
stances used purely for cooling purposes carried in the aircraft 
and eventually discharged overboard; the latent heat of vapor¬ 
ization of these substances, the sensible heat, or any other 
heat or combination of these heats being used as a heat sink. 

5 Fuel-cooling applications are those in which the sensible 
and/or latent heat of vaporization of the fuel is used as a heat 
sink for aircraft cooling. Fuel-cooling applications differ from 
expendable cooling media applications in that the fuel is car¬ 
ried aboard the aircraft for propulsive and/or auxiliary power 
purposes, regardless of any cooling applications. 

“ Thermal lag-cooling applications are those in which the 
heat content of the aircraft structure, itself, may be used as a 
heat sink. As is readily apparent, the use of this means of 
cooling is applicable only for very short durations. 

7 If the altitude is sufficiently high (well above 120,000 feet), 
spacial radiation may provide an additional heat sink. Radia- 


ponent requiring cooling is sufficiently bigh, heat 
sinks often may be applied directly, utilizing the 
simplest of environmental conditioning systems, as 
has already been discussed with respect to the pro¬ 
pulsion system. If the necessary temperature levels 
of the equipment requiring cooling are relatively low, 
however, some sort of heat pump is utilized in con¬ 
junction with the heat sinks. When this is the case, 
a large portion, if not all, of the energy input into the 
pump is converted into heat and this, also, must be 
dissipated into the heat sinks. 

As the difference between the required tempera¬ 
ture levels for equipment and heat sink increases, the 
heat pump and over-all conditioning system become 
more complicated and less efficient. Additional work 
must be supplied to the heat pump to overcome the 
increased thermal pumping levels; therefore, greater 
quantities of heat must ultimately be dissipated in 
the heat sinks. It soon becomes evident that the tem¬ 
perature level required for operation of equipment 
— rather than the heat generated by the equipment — 
is often the critical factor in the design of an equip¬ 
ment conditioning system. When this is the case, the 
importance of insulating this equipment from the 
remainder of the aircraft, in order to reduce any ex¬ 
ternal heat transfer to this equipment, becomes even 
more pronounced. 

(Continued on page 430) 

tion cooling applications are those in which heat may be 
transferred through radiation to heat sinks such as space, the 
atmosphere, and other surrounding objects or substances. 
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THERMAL PROBLEMS OF 
HIGH-SPEED FLIGHT 

(Continued from page 428) 

A simple conditioning system, such as a heat ex¬ 
changer utilizing ram air as the heat sink, may pro¬ 
vide the greater portion of the aircraft cooling. But 
more complex conditioning systems, which include 
one or more heat pumps, are a necessity for cooling 
certain equipment. As aircraft fly at higher altitudes 
and greater speeds, larger and more complex condi¬ 
tioning systems will be required. 

Heat Pumps 

One of the simplest heat pumps is the air cycle and 
so far it has gained the widest acceptance. The air- 
cycle heat pump (Fig. 3) is one in which air, the 
primary fluid, is cooled and pressurized by means of 
such components as heat exchangers, turbines or ex¬ 
panders, and compressors, pumps, or fans. Usually 
air flows completely in, through, and out of such an 
“open system.” 

Many commercial aircraft contain a vapor-cycle 
refrigeration system. A vapor-cycle refrigerator 
(Fig. 4) is one in which a refrigerant is the primary 
fluid and some type of heat interchange is required 
between the refrigerant and that which necessitates 
cooling. The refrigerant circulates through but does 
not leave the refrigerator; the system is thus closed. 
Most household refrigerators have this type of cool¬ 
ing system. The recirculating refrigerant is expanded 
and then evaporated at a relatively low temperature 
and pressure, absorbing heat from either that sub¬ 
stance which necessitates cooling or from an inter¬ 
mediate fluid. Upon leaving the evaporator, the 
refrigerant vapor is compressed and is then condensed 
at a higher temperature, rejecting heat to a high- 
temperature sink. The cycle is then complete and the 
processes are again repeated. 

The absorption cycle (Fig. 5) may have some po¬ 
tential applications. An absorption cycle differs from 
a pure vapor cycle in that the external energy input 
is primarily supplied in the form of heat instead of 
compressor work. The basic cycle consists of five 
major processes: throttling or expansion, evaporation, 
absorption, generation, and condensation. The con¬ 
densed and relatively pure refrigerant is expanded 
into an evaporator, which is at a pressure equal to the 
(Continued on page 432) 
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THERMAL PROBLEMS OF 
HIGH-SPEED FLIGHT 

(Continued from page 430) 


saturation pressure of the refrigerant at the evapora¬ 
tor temperature; it is then evaporated. The refrig¬ 
erant, in the gaseous state, passes from the evaporator 
to the absorber where it is dissolved in the liquid 
absorbent. Both the absorbent and the dissolved re¬ 
frigerant are then pumped to a generator and distilled 
by the application of heat. The distillate (super¬ 
heated refrigerant vapor) goes to the condenser, while 
the residue (dilute absorbent) returns to the ab¬ 
sorber through a pressure-reducing valve. In the con¬ 
denser the refrigerant vapor is condensed and the 
cycle is completed. 

The refrigerant rejects heat to high-temperature 
sinks in both the absorber and condenser. However, 
heat is absorbed by the system, either from that sub¬ 
stance which necessitates cooling or from an inter¬ 
mediate fluid, in both the evaporator and generator. 
Relatively little external work input is required in 
the liquid pump; in some applications, gravity re¬ 
places the liquid pump and the entire system then 
contains no moving parts. 

Other heat pumps such as the vortex tube and 
thermoelectric heat pumps have received some atten¬ 
tion. The vortex tube (Fig. 6), also referred to as 
the Ranque tube or Hilsch tube after its French dis¬ 
coverer and German developer, respectively, is a 
device — with no moving parts — into which com¬ 
pressed air may be introduced and from which both 
cold and hot air may be extracted. Compressed air 
is introduced tangentially into the tube and a helical 
vortex is established within the tube. Since the com¬ 
pressed air is introduced tangentially, the angular 
velocity near the center of the tube is initially much 
higher than the angular velocity near the circumfer¬ 
ence. As the vortex proceeds down the tube, the vis¬ 
cous forces tend to equalize the angular velocity — 
the inner portion of air expending work on the outer 
portion to increase the angular velocity of the 
outer portion and vice versa. In doing this work, the 
inner portion has been cooled and the outer portion 
has been heated. Air extracted from the center por¬ 
tion, downstream, represents a source of refrigeration. 


Aircraft Cooling 

Applications of thermoelectric cooling are those 
which make use of the Peltier effect in a bimetallic 
electric circuit; they operate as a thermocouple in 
reverse. If an electric current flows through the junc¬ 
tion of two dissimilar metals, heat is absorbed by the 
junction when the current flows in one direction and 
is emitted by the junction when the current is re¬ 
versed. The efficiencies of the vortex tube and the 
thermoelectric heat pump are both extremely low 
and unless large increases in efficiency can be ob¬ 
tained, it is not expected that they will be applicable 
for the solution to aircraft cooling problems. 

1 (Concluded on page 434) 
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use the coupon below. 

MAIL THIS COUPON 



THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 

3100 South Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Illinois TR 
Send me my free copy of "Applications Unlimited." 
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HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 

ENGINEERS • CONSTRUCTORS 



JAMES T. HOLMES 

M.I.T .'14 828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California 

D. LEE NARVER Telephone TRINITY 8201 
STANFORD '14 



CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 

Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 



THERMAL PROBLEMS OF 
HIGH-SPEED FLIGHT 

(Concluded from page 432) 

At present it appears that more complicated air 
and vapor cycles, in conjunction with expendable 
cooling media and fuels, will be the primary environ¬ 
mental conditioning systems used for aircraft cooling 
during the next decade. Of itself, thermal insulation 
injects certain penalties in the operation of aircraft, 
but so, too, does any conditioning equipment that 
may be required. Both means of temperature limita¬ 
tion will be used, and they will be employed in such 
ways as will minimize over-all aircraft penalty, and 
hence maximize the primary functions of the craft. In 
the future, it is possible that regeneration principles 
will be utilized in refrigeration cycles. It is also ex¬ 
pected that refrigeration and power systems may be 
combined to produce environmental conditions at 
the same time auxiliary electrical or hydraulic power 
is generated. When it becomes practicable, such sys¬ 
tems will undoubtedly become prevalent and gain 
widespread acceptance during the coming years. 

Conclusions 

New designs, new materials, new methods and 
techniques of production and new ideas will cer¬ 
tainly all be required to make better aircraft that will 
fly higher, faster. In the light of our present knowl¬ 
edge, the problems imposed in the design and con¬ 
struction of aircraft that travel at ever-increasing 
altitudes and greater and greater speeds are formida¬ 
ble. But they are not insurmountable. They can be 
solved, bit by bit, by analyzing the requirements to 
be fulfilled, by examining present materials, methods, 
and thought habits to determine existing limitations 
to progress, by making a conscious effort to overcome 
the obstacles that arise, and by constantly expanding 
— in theory and practice — our areas of knowledge 
and experience. 

Only one major problem of high-speed, high-alti¬ 
tude flight has been considered here — that of heat 
generation, insulation, and dissipation. But the prog¬ 
ress that has already been made in solving problems 
which the thermal barrier raises, and our current rate 
of progress in finding solutions to still unsolved prob¬ 
lems, give ample assurance that man should be able 
to soar at altitudes of 100,000 feet, and travel over the 
earth at speeds of Mach 3, within the next decade. 



ROTH LABORATORY 

FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Serving Industry in these fields — 

ELECTRONICS MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
AUTOMATION RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 

MEDICAL PHYSICS ANALOG COMPUTERS 
ULTRASONICS INSTRUMENTATION 


DIRECTOR: 


1240 MAIN STREET ' JAckson 7-8211 


Wilfred Roth '48 


HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 
SINCE 1905 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 

Gannett Fleming Corddry 
and Carpenter, Inc. 

Engineers 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

Branch Offices: 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expressways, Toll Roads, Bridges and Airports. Traffic & 
Parking. Dams, Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes 
and Garbage Disposal. Appraisals, Investigations and 
Reports. 

Eadie, Freund and Campbell 

Consulting Encineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 

J. K. Campbell, M.I.T. ’ll 


METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Consultants • Engineers • Constructors 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plants (Steam, Hydro. Diesel), Textile Plants, 

Water & Sewage Works, Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines, 

Army A Navy Installations, Air Fields, Hangars 
H. A. Kuljian *19 A. H. Kuljian ’48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST, PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 

Engineers 

John Ayer, *05 Ralph W. Horae, *10 

Bien A. Bowman, *09 William L. Hyland, *22 

Carroll A. Farwell, *06 Frank L. Lincoln, U. of Me., ’ll 

Howard J. Williams, *20 

AIRPORTS — BRIDGES — TURNPIKES 
WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE! AND SEWERAGE 
PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Hubert S. Clevebdon *10 Waloo F. Pike *15 

John A. Dow *23 Habolb E. Pboctob *17 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De¬ 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDCES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENCINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles Nelson Debes and Associates 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

Architectural — Mechanical — Electrical — Structural 
Management — Plant Layout — Material Handling 

Acoustical 

915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. L. Emery ’32 C. N. Debes ’35 R. S. Knowland ’40 


Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 

Consulting Encineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 

William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledce *33 


FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

Incorporated 

Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

W. J. Hambueckh, ’21 K. R. Fox, ’40 E. R. Kaswei.l, ’39 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

607 WASHINGTON ST„ READING, PA. 

Malcolm G. Davia *25, Vice President Allen W. Reid *12. E. C. Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York • Washington 


GIVEN BREWER 

Consulting Engineer 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 103, 110 

G. A. Brewer *38 

Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Encineers 
Design and Surveys 
Roads and Streets 

Sewer Systems Water Works 

Planning Airports 

Bridges • Turnpikes • Dams 
Executive Offices 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dallas, Texas Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert E. Smith *41, Vice President 
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BOBBINS 


SPINNING and TWISTING RINGS 


SPINDLES 


DUTCHER 

TEMPLE 

and 

TEMPLE 

ROLLS 


SHUTTLES 


Since 1816, Draper products have been 
famous throughout the textile industry. 
Draper looms have set world-wide weav¬ 
ing standards for single shuttle and 
filling-mixing looms. 

Draper parts, mechanisms, and mill sup¬ 
plies are designed and manufactured to 
help your looms achieve the goal of “Weav 
ing more and better cloth at less cost.” 


MODEL XP 


ODEL XP-2 


DRAPER 


CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Alumni and Officers in the News 


Retirements 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.’ 95, as chairman 
of the board of the General Motors Cor¬ 
poration to which office he was elected 
in 1937 after serving as president of 
General Motors for 14 years. Mr. Sloan 
will continue as a director and has been 
elected honorary chairman. 

Paul W. Litchfield’96, as chief ex¬ 
ecutive officer of Goodyear Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company. He became president in 
1926, chairman in 1930, relinquishing 
the presidency in 1940. In giving up his 
responsibilities as chief executive officer 
he will continue as chairman and serve 
on various management committees. He 
was 36th president of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation in 1929-1930. 

Election Returns Show 

Irving D. Jakobson’21, President of 
the American Boating and Yachting 
Council. 

John F. Hennessey’24, re-elected to a 
second term as president of the New York 
Building Congress. 

Karl R. Van Tassel’25, named to the 
new position of executive vice-president 
of the A. B. Dick Company. 

Alfred J. Pote’26, Executive Vice- 
president and director of engineering of 
Hycon Eastern, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. 

Chenery Salmon ’26, Vice-president 
of D. S. Kennedy of Cohasset, Mass. 

Thomas A. Knowles’27, President of 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. 

Will W. White’29, Vice-president of 
Esso Research and Engineering Company, 
an affiliate of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Carroll L. Wilson’32, President of 
the Metals and Controls Corporation. 

Manson Benedic.t’32 and Walter H. 
Stockmayer’35, Professors of the M.I.T. 
Faculty, and Claude E. Shannon’40, re¬ 
search mathematician of the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories, Inc., as newly chosen 
members of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Couhtland D. Perkins’41, Chairman 
of the Department of Aeronautical En¬ 
gineering at Princeton University, named 
chief scientist of the U. S. Air Force, 
succeeding H. Guyford Stever who re¬ 
turns to the Institute as Associate Dean 
of the School of Engineering. 

Russell DeYounc’40, Executive Vice- 
president in charge of production, per¬ 
sonnel, research and development of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 

Honors to 

H. B. Richmond’14, chairman of the 
board of General Radio Company and 
45th president of the Alumni Association 
in 1938-1939, the “Distinguished Award” 
of the Scientific Apparatus Makers As¬ 
sociation. 
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Gordon M. Faui’16, Professor of Sani¬ 
tary Engineering at Harvard University, 
recipient of the 1956 “New England 
Award” of the Engineering Societies of 
New England. 

Robert E. Wilson’16, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Company of In¬ 
diana, this year’s recipient of the “Wash¬ 
ington Award” presented annually by 
five major engineering societies. 

Bernard E. Phoctor’23, Head of the 
Department of Food Technology, the 
Nicholas Appert Medal of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. 

James H. Doolittle ’24, Vice-presi¬ 
dent of Shell Oil Company, the “distin¬ 
guished serviceman” invited to the 1956 
commemoration of the Battle of the Coral 
Sea of 1942 as a guest of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia and the Australian- 
American Association. 

Five members of the Institute Faculty 
and Staff, E. Cary Brown, Frank Al¬ 
bert Cotton, Thomas Patton Good- 
man’55, Milton Clayton Shaw, and 
Felix Marc Hermann Villars, recipi¬ 
ents of Guggenheim Fellowships for 
studies in 1956-1957. 

Speakers 

Marvin Pierce’18, President of the 
McCall Corporation, New York, before 
the annual meeting of the American As¬ 
sociation of Advertising Agencies at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Simon W. Freese’21, of Freese and 
Nichols of Fort Worth, at the interna¬ 
tional conference on control of water 
evaporation at San Antonio, Texas. 

Crawford 11. Greenewalt’22, Presi¬ 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, at a dinner of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Association in New’ York City, entering a 
plea on behalf of the "uncommon man” 
and against stifling “the creative indi¬ 
vidual by submerging him into the com¬ 
mon denominator.” 

Alfred E. Perlman’23, President of 
the New York Central Railroad, before 
the American Management Association in 
New' York City. 

Samuel P. Bhown’35, partner in 
Coverdale and Colpitts, before the Muni¬ 
cipal Forum in New York City, predicting 
that although the volume of commercial 
traffic on certain turnpike projects may 
not be materializing at the expected rate, 
the projected volume will shape up to be 
in line with estimates. 

Mew Directors 

Ralph T. Walkeh’11 and Albert 
Mayer’19 of the Regional Plan Associa¬ 
tion of New York City. Philip M. Din- 
kins’18 of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation. Carl F. Floe’35 of Wal¬ 
worth Company. Howard S. Turner’36 


of Industrial Research Institute, Inc. 
George L. Williams’39 of Metals and 
Controls Corporation. 


Obituary 

Chester V. Carlton’90, March 10 
Leighton Calkins’93, December 28° 
Arthur E. Fowi.e’9.3, March 14° 
Clarence E. Fuller’93, September 9, 
1955 

Earl S. Jenckf.s’94, April 4 
John W. Cooke’95, March, 1946 
Archer E. Wheeler’95, March 8 
Ada E. Daniels’96, March 4 
Arthur A. Blanchard’98, March 25 
Annie L. Goodrich’98, March 15 
Charles L. Kinney, Jr. ’99, 1948 
A. Wallace McCrea’99, April 13, 1954° 
Louis A. Sohif.r’99, April 4° 

Maurice Davenport’00, April 1 
Fred B. Wilder’00, February 2° 

P. Freeman Coodwin’01, April, 1956 
Duncan R. Franklin’02, March 23“ 
Nathaniel Sprague, Jr.’02, March 28 
Henry G. Harris’03, Date Unknown 
Otis D. Fellows’04, April 13 
William A. Clahk’05, February 18“ 
Axel Hammahberc’05, August 17, 1955 
Clarke E. Warren’05, March 10“ 
Ralph D. Kelley’06, March 5“ 

How Aim W. Key’ 06, January, 1956 
Flint C. Elder’07, January 15“ 
Matthew C. Hayes’08, January 19 
Chester H. Pope’09, March 6“ 

Russell D. Francis’11, January 1® 
Leland D. Woon’ll, March 20“ 

Joseph A. Summerville’13, December 
20, 1955“ 

Herbert J. Von Rosenberc’ 13, Decem¬ 
ber 6, 1955 

Fred W. Bommer’14, February 10“ 
Ernest Mathew Boyd’14, November 23, 
1955“ 

Robert C. Doremus’ 14, March 18 
Alexander G. Gillespie’ 15, January 17“ 
Percy G. Savage’ 15, December 5, 1955° 
Nash S. Weil’ 15, January 8“ 

Arthur L. GuptillT6, February 29 
Katsuyuki Nishizake’18, October 14, 
1949 

Dean S. Sibley’18, February 15 
William H. Turner’18, March 11 
Russell S. Smith’19, April 11 
Claude Kell’20, 1955° 

Norman W. Hunter’21, October 14, 
1955 

Herman H. Pohl’ 21, March 13 
Vernon H. Sanders’21, 1952“ 

Paul B. Wendler’21, December 29, 
1955“ 

Percy P. Pratt’ 23, April 4“ 

Philip G. Evans’25, February 29° 

Mary O. Soroka’26, April 6 
Floyd B. Wood’37, April 3 
Donley J. Parr, Jr.’10-44, April 13 
Malcolm S. McIlroy’47, March 4 
Charles M. Steese, Jr.’53, April 2 
Thorkel Haaland’54, January® 

“ Further information in Class Notes 
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News from the Clubs and Classes 


CLUB NOTES 


Iloslon Luncheon 

Thirty-one members of the Boston 
M.I.T. Luncheon Club met at the Union 
Oyster House on March 15. The guest 
speaker was Mr. James O. McDonough 
’43, a former project engineer at the In¬ 
stitute, who spoke on “The Numerical 
Control of Machine Tools.” 

He stated diat the first system of Nu¬ 
merical Control was demonstrated in 
1952. During the next three years a group 
at M.I.T. worked on Industrial Liaison in 
connection with this development. 

By way of explanation Mr. McDonough 
said that Numerical Control is a new form 
of automation. Whereas in some fields 
such as the automobile industry, thou¬ 
sands of similar parts are used in a month, 
other production lines require only a rela¬ 
tively few of each of their parts. The 
so-called Detroit-type of automatic pro¬ 
duction would build up excessive inven¬ 
tories in a day or two. It is in this small 
quantity, job shop production of parts 
that Numerical Control finds a field of 
application. 

Manual operation of machine tools is 
wasteful of time because of the hours 
used in set-up as well as the time required 
for the machine operator to study the 
drawings and decide the best method to 
use in doing the machining. By employ¬ 
ing Numerical Control, all decisions are 
made in the office without tying up ex¬ 
pensive production machines. 

In practice the complete detailed speci¬ 
fications are typed and a tape is punched 
out at the same time. The tape is then 
fed into the machine tool and the various 
operations are carried out automatically. 

The speaker expressed the opinion that 
M.I.T. can take most of the credit for the 
development of this new technique and 
the necessary prototype equipment. Sev¬ 
eral industrial machine tools employing 
Numerical Control are now available as a 
result of this work. 

With approximately 50 members pres¬ 
ent, the M.I.T. Boston Luncheon Club 
met at the Union Oyster House again on 
April 12. Chairman Vincent T. Estabrook 
’36 conducted a very brief business meet¬ 
ing during which Chenery Salmon’26 re¬ 
ported for the nominating committee. 
The following slate of officers was nomi¬ 
nated and elected to serve for the 1956- 
1957 season: Chairman, Frederick N. 
Dillon, Jr.’22, Secretary-Treasurer, Ches¬ 
ter V'. Vappi’48, Executive Committee, 
Vincent T. Estabrook’36, George W. 
Smith’26, George A. Parkhurst’36. 

The guest speaker, Harold E. Edgerton 
’27, was then introduced. His talk on his 
personal experiences with the bathy¬ 
scaphes was highly entertaining as well 
as educational. Originally, Dr. Edgerton 


used the stroboscopic light solely in study¬ 
ing electric motors but he soon realized 
the value of high speed flash photography 
in examining natural phenomena and 
proposed a study of the bottom of the 
ocean. 

The bathyscaphe used in the undersea 
exploration is a small submersible vessel 
in which a person may descend to the 
bottom of the ocean and take up to 800 
photographs without reloading the camera 
which is attached to the under side of 
the vessel. Two tanks containing gasoline 
are used to give it buoyancy. Ballast in 
the form of bags of steel shot may be jet¬ 
tisoned when the operator wishes to rise 
to the surface. This freedom of action dif¬ 
ferentiates the bathyscaphe from Pick¬ 
ard’s original bathysphere which was 
raised and lowered by a cable from a 
winch on the mother ship. 

The original bathyscaphe was built to 
withstand an external pressure of 6000 
p.s.i. so it could safely descend to a depth 
of approximately 14,000 feet. Since that 
vessel has been in operation another 
bathyscaphe has been designed with suf¬ 
ficient strength to descend to the deepest 
spots in the oceans. 

In addition to his work with the bathy¬ 
scaphes, Dr. Edgerton has developed a 
camera which can be lowered on a 
nylon rope from a boat. The difficulties 
encountered with a steel cable are elimi¬ 
nated as the nylon itself weighs practi¬ 
cally nothing in the water. 

Following the talk. Dr. Edgerton 
showed an excellent colored movie of the 
bathyscaphe and some of the work 
required to prepare it for a dive. — 
George A. Parkhukst’36, Secretary, 1284 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston, Mass. 

Cleveland 

As befits an organization which is ex¬ 
actly fifty years old this year (The M.I.T. 
Alumni Association of Cleveland was 
founded in 1906), there has been a touch 
of the past, the present and the future in 
our recent activities. 

The future engaged the attention of 
members and guests at the general meet¬ 
ing on April 26. Donald P. Campbell, of 
the Institute’s Electrical Engineering De¬ 
partment, delivered a most engaging talk 
on “Automation,” with particular em¬ 
phasis on developments which coming 
years are likely to bring. 

Nominations for officers was held next. 
The resulting slate will be reported in the 
near future. 

As was previously reported in these 
pages, the Club is endeavoring to publish 
a Golden Anniversary directory of all 
Technology Alumni presently in the 
Cleveland area. We implore those who 
have not yet furnished the data requested 
for the directory to do so promptly. Un¬ 
fortunately, the treasury is not sufficiently 
flush to bear more than a small portion of 
the cost of the directory, so members 
will be afforded the privilege of pur¬ 


chasing it at the lowest possible price. 

Our means of glorifying the past is to 
hold a purely social meeting of the tra¬ 
ditional M.I.T. smoker type, in com¬ 
memoration of the aforementioned 
anniversary. At this writing, that meeting 
has not definitely been planned but it is 
expected that it wiE take place sometime 
in June. — Herbert J. Hansell, Secre¬ 
tary, 1759 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

South Florida 

The Club held a dinner meeting at the 
Miami Women’s Club, 1737 North Bay- 
shore Drive, Miami, on March 13. The 
dinner was supposed to be followed by 
an inspection of the Miami Junior Mu¬ 
seum which is located in the same build¬ 
ing, but owing to a mix-up no one 
appeared to open up the place, so the 
inspection had to be postponed until a 
later date. Members at the dinner were: 
Kenneth P. Armstrong’10, Meyer A. Bas¬ 
kin’34 and wife, Philip Caplain’22 and 
wife, W. G. Manley’23, Thomas E. Matt- 
son'24, Robert Nedbor’37 and wife, Wil¬ 
liam Sussman’40 and wife, Charles S. 
Symonds’35 and wife, Clarence P. Thayer 
’21 and wife, James B. Wadhams’34 and 
wife, Lester M. White’12 and wife. The 
Secretary', having entered actively into 
the affairs of his adopted city of Opa- 
locka, recently made a try for election to 
the city commission, but emerged eighth 
in a field of twelve candidates, only three 
of whom could be elected. — Kenneth P. 
Armstrong, Secretary, 145 Sesame 
Street, Opa-locka, Fla. 

Indiana 

Those attending the March 15 meeting 
of the Indiana Association were given a 
preview of Indianapolis’ Weir Cook Air¬ 
port’s new air terminal, now nearing 
completion, by Colonel P. H. Roettger, 
superintendent of the air facilities. The 
fabulous growth of the airport and air- 
passenger and air-cargo mileage at this 
field was outlined by Colonel Roettger, 
as well as the rapid strides being made in 
instrument facilities and weather equip¬ 
ment. Through his leadership and keen 
foresight, airport volume has expanded 
astronomically to an eighth place posi¬ 
tion nationally for a city occupying a 
28th place population position. 

The colonel’s fine speaking manner has 
placed him high in this M.I.T. group’s 
list for a repeat performance, and it is 
hoped that he can be called upon to ad¬ 
dress the group again in the near future. 

The meeting was held at the Athe¬ 
naeum Turner Club in Indianapolis and 
was attended by Mr. Frank Travers’23; 
Mr. Edgar Godley’26, and Mrs. Godley; 
Mr. John Welch’13, and Mrs. Welch; Mr. 
John Babbitt’17, and Mrs. Babbitt; Mr. 
Thomas Dorste’47, and Mrs. Dorste’47; 
and Mrs. P. H. Roettger. — S. G. Pan- 
tazi, Secretary, 821 Broad Ripple Ave¬ 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Milwaukee 

A search for the formula for an active 
Club has occupied President Emerson 
Van Patten’24, the program committee, 
and a group of the most active members 
of the Club during the past several 
months. The group has been meeting on 
the second Tuesday of each month for 
luncheon and discussion of the progress 
of the Alumni Fund solicitation, the ac¬ 
tivities of the Educational Council, the 
Club program, and Club projects. The 
success of the 1955 Alumni Fund solici¬ 
tation in Wisconsin has encouraged the 
Alumni Association and the M.I.T. Club 
of Milwaukee to conduct a personal so¬ 
licitation in 1956. As of April 10, Chair¬ 
man W. H. Schield, Jr.’46 reported a 
response which was higher than the aver¬ 
age for all Alumni last year and was 
higher than the mark at this date in 1955. 
Conservative expansion of the work of 
the Educational Council may result from 
the interest shown by Club members in 
this activity. In an effort to provide a 
balanced program for meetings, a letter 
survey of all members is being made. The 
early returns are encouraging in their 
number and in tile opinions expressed. 
The results of the survey will be a valu¬ 
able guide to the officers and program 
committee. Other Club projects will be 
discussed at future luncheon meetings. 

On May 21 at the University Club in 
Milwaukee, Mr. John Colby, a new mem¬ 
ber of the Club from Boston, was the 
discussion leader on Alumni program 
planning. Short films from M.I.T. were 
shown, and officers for 1956-1957 were 
elected at tills meeting. — William R. 
Bohlman, Secretary, 4675 N. 104tli 
Street, Wauwatosa 16, Wise. 

Northern New Jersey 

The annual dinner meeting of the 
Northern New Jersey Club was held at 
the Hotel Suburban in East Orange on 
March 6, 1956. One hundred members, 
wives and guests attended, and pro¬ 
nounced the evening a great success. 

Dean Burchard of the Institute gave 
a stimulating talk on the subject of ar¬ 
chitecture, under the title “Is Wright 
Wrong?” His talk was illustrated by color 
slides taken by himself on travels 
throughout the world, and covered the 
evolution of architectural forms and prac¬ 
tices from ancient Greek through medie¬ 
val and Victorian to modern. Dean 
Burchard emphasized the effects of tech¬ 
nological developments in materials and 
techniques upon architectural usage, and 
pointed out the reluctance of architects 
and builders to exploit the capabilities of 
the materials they were using. 

A most interesting feature of the eve¬ 
ning was Dean Burchard’s discussion of 
the new buildings at M.I.T., some of 
which may be somewhat controversial. 
In response to a question from the audi¬ 
ence as to whether a confused pattern 
would be produced by the variations of 
architecture amongst the buildings of the 
Institute, Dean Burchard expressed his 
personal opinion that the Institute should 
represent in its various buildings the best 
of the architectural forms available at the 
particular time, rather than stick to the 
architectural form of the first buildings 
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simply to match what was already there. 
He predicted that, as time went on and 
landscaping took effect, the buildings 
would seem less strange, and would form 
a part of a pleasing over-all pattern. 

Hotel Suburban is much to be compli¬ 
mented for the quality of the roast-beef 
dinner served, under House Chairman 
Jim Shyne'43. Arthur Schwartz was chair¬ 
man of the evening. 

On April 3, 1956, at the meeting of 
the board of governors at Hotel Subur¬ 
ban, East Orange, Treasurer Joe Wenick 
reported a total of 243 members, and total 
assets on hand as of April 1, 1956 
amounting to $967.17, with $477.89 ad¬ 
ditional in the Club’s scholarship fund. 

The scholarship committee, under 
Chairman George DesMarais’20 inter¬ 
viewed 49 prospects on March 31, and 
prepared their recommendations as to 
participants for the regional and Club 
scholarships. DesMarais reported that the 
Institute employs outside facilities as well 
as their own, to determine pecuniary 
need so as to best match scholarships to 
need as well as scholastic record. About 
12 in this area should receive scholar¬ 
ships, which will be announced in May. 
— Stuart G. Stearns, Secretary, 25 Elm¬ 
wood Place, Short Hills, N.J. Jerome E. 
Salny, Assistant Secretary, Egbert Hill, 
Morristown, N.J. 

Western Pennsylvania 

The March meeting, held on the 15th, 
commenced with the usual stein session 
and excellent dinner at the University 
Club. The program chairman. Bill Hum- 
phreys’46, had on tap as guest speaker 
the assistant director of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development. 
Tlie speaker’s excellent presentation of 
the history and future plans of the con¬ 
ference regarding development of Pitts¬ 
burgh and vicinity concluded a successful 
meeting. Attending Alumni included: 
R. H. Aborn’20, C. T. Barker’27, N. Baron 
’49, E. L. Chappel’24, D. W. Dimock’28, 
W. C. L. Ilemeon’26, W. Y. Humphreys 
’46, B. N. Norris’51, A. J. Oxenham’45, 
R. L. Whitney’50. — Andrew A. Ma- 
rocchi. Secretary, 445 Serpentine Drive, 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 

Puerto Rico 

The M.I.T. Club of Puerto Rico held 
a meeting at the Caribe Hilton Hotel at 
7:30 p.m., April 6, 1956. General mat¬ 
ters were discussed and a dinner was 
served. The meeting was attended by 
about 35 members. After the dinner we 
stayed at the Hotel until 2:30 A.M., en¬ 
joying dancing, shows and entertainment. 
— Ulises Barros Loubriel, Secretary, 
Box 9447, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

Washington 

The annual Ladies’ Night dinner meet¬ 
ing was held on March 22 and featured 
a talk by Judge Edith H. Cockrill, of the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Colum¬ 
bia, on the subject of Juvenile Delin¬ 
quency. The meeting was held at the 
Cosmos Club and was well attended. 
Judge Cockrill provided considerable 
thought-provoking matter on this impor¬ 
tant subject. William R. Ahrendt, Presi¬ 
dent of the M.I.T. Club of Washington, 
received special recognition for outstand¬ 


ing technical contributions at the recent 
First Annual Conference of the ASME 
Cas Turbine Power Division. The banquet 
at the Statler Hotel was attended by high- 
ranking officers and officials of the De¬ 
partment of Defense and industrial lead¬ 
ers. The Honorable Charles E. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense, was presented an 
honorary membership in the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers at this 
meeting. — Sterling H. Ivinson, Jr., 
Secretary, 1703 37th Street, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Women’s Association 

The M.I.T. Women’s Association was 
founded in 1900 and has been in exist¬ 
ence continuously ever since. There have 
never been any notes from this organiza¬ 
tion in The Technology Review, at least 
in the memory of the present board. From 
now on we expect to send in notices of 
our meeting and any news of importance 
to the Alumni, particularly the co-eds. 
Our membership is about 200 and scat¬ 
tered over the world. Our meetings are 
held at the Institute and are attended by 
the metropolitan Boston members, but we 
often have a visiting member from afar, 
such as Adelaide Toombs Sundin’47 from 
Sweden, Paulita Nejia’50 from Central 
America, and Kay Adams Kulmala’44 
from Finland. Perhaps we may have more 
such visitors as our publicity travels far¬ 
ther through the Technology Review. 
Membership in the Club is open to any 
former woman student at the Institute. 

This year we will have met five times. 
On October 13, 1955, we met for supper 
at the Faculty Club and heard Dr. John 
Trump, Professor of Electrical Engineer¬ 
ing, speak on “Medical Uses of High En¬ 
ergy Radiation.” 

On December 7, 1955, we entertained 
the undergraduate women students now 
at M.I.T. at supper at the Faculty Club. 
This meeting is an annual tradition, hon¬ 
oring Ellen II. Richards, the first woman 
student at M.I.T. Dr. Max F. Millikan, 
director of the Center for International 
Studies, was the speaker. 

The February meeting was a Saturday 
luncheon in the Emma Rogers Room, for¬ 
merly our headquarters for all meetings. 
We voted in the revised by-laws and 
afterwards had an excellent guided tour 
of the new Kresge Auditorium and 
Chapel. 

On April 4, 1956, the Association had 
supper at the Women’s Dormitory at 120 
Bay State Road. This meeting has come 
to be a bi-annual event and always a 
pleasant occasion. Two of our own mem¬ 
bers spoke on their work and proved to 
be extremely interesting to students and 
Alumnae alike. Natalie Adelman’50, 
President, N. J. Adelman Construction 
Company, Brookline, Mass., and R. 
Gretclien Van Stratum Nelson’38, Presi¬ 
dent, R. G. Nelson, Inc., Industrial In¬ 
terior Design, Pawtucket, R.I., are both 
very successful in their fields. 

The annual meeting will precede a din¬ 
ner at the Faculty Club on May 31. Pro¬ 
fessor Harold L. Hazen’24, Dean of the 
Graduate School, will be the speaker and 
honor guests will include Mrs. Carl T. 
Compton and Dr. and Mrs. Killian. — 
Frances Emery Wypler, Secretary, 72 
Church Street, Weston, Mass. 
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Harrison I. Cole has been a loyal and 
faithful member of our Class since we all 
signed up in Rogers Building on Boylston 
Street in September 1887; a good friend 
to everyone of us, whom we shall remem¬ 
ber as long as we remember anything. 
Here is his letter; “I wish I could reply 
to your very welcome letter with some¬ 
thing of interest, but affairs with me just 
kind of go on as usual. Of course, being 
of Southeastern, Mass., I have a slight 
interest in a cranberry property which got 
me a nervous breakdown from overwork 
in 1954, and a broken wrist last Decem¬ 
ber from a slip on the ice on our res¬ 
ervoir, which experiences are now 
without apparent damage permanently.” 

Walter Bailey Douglass, a first-class 
civil and structural engineer for almost 
half a century, and artist of competence, 
a grower of flowers and fruits, and, best 
of all, a lover of children and men and 
women, writes as follows: “As you know, 
my locomotion on foot requires a cane 
to be a constant companion. On this ac¬ 
count many of my fonuer activities have 
been discontinued; and as for gardening, 
all that I try to continue is raising rasp¬ 
berries and cultivated blueberries. I have 
to depend on quite a bit of help to get 
good results. I still operate an automobile, 
but do not go on any long trips, for if 
we make any distances we always go 
with friends who are much younger. In 
June this year we are going with friends 
in Groton on a three-day trip through the 
White Mountains. The motels make such 
trips much easier. 

“My days of making miniature furni¬ 
ture are over. The miniature room with 
furniture is in the Currier Gallery of Art 
in Manchester, N.H. I gave the room to 
the Currier Gallery in 1952. Of course, 
it is of great interest to children, and also 
attracts adult viewers. Sorry you were in 
an auto accident. Hope it was not se¬ 
rious.” I regret I must omit a portion of 
Walter’s letter because of its length. But 
the story is of a Weather Vane, an artis¬ 
tic creation of stainless steel fabricated by 
Walter and mounted on the garage of his 
home in Dunstable Centre, Mass. It was 
completed some three years ago. 

And now in regard to his astounding 
work in miniatures; we are all deeply in 
debt to the Currier Gallery of Art for the 
following: “Through the courtesy of its 
maker, Walter B. Douglass, the Currier 
Gallery of Art has on exhibition a single 
miniature room which is of particular in¬ 
terest since it is based on a room from 
the 18th Century New Hampshire house, 
the home of the Reverend Thomas Page, 
first pastor of the church in Hebron, built 
by him in 1791. Mr. Douglass, who for 
48 years was a civil and structural engi¬ 
neer, is the great great grandson of the 
Reverend Mr. Page. He explains in his 
own words how he happened to create 
this one miniature room: 

“ ‘In 1940 I had retired from business 
life and went to Florida to relax, and 
presumably to enjoy life. After a year of 
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trying to amuse myself, I found that a 
continuous program of golf, shuffleboard, 
swimming, bowling parties, etc. could be¬ 
come very boring, even if one took some 
time for serious reading. One day I de¬ 
cided I must change my course and do 
something which would be educational, 
constructive, and therefore require study, 
and if possible require manual dexterity. 
About this time the collection of Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne’s early American 
furniture was being circulated around the 
museums in large cities and it occurred 
to me there was something worth trying.’ 

“Long an admirer and a collector of 
early American furniture, also an engi¬ 
neer experienced in making accurate de¬ 
tail drawings, Mr. Douglass was well 
equipped to undertake this project. After 
studying numerous books and visiting 
many museums to find pieces of the type 
used in the simpler homes of the period, 
he started in, using the very finest woods 
available, which necessarily had to have 
very small scale markings. The work was 
entirely with hand tools, the methods 
following those used by the craftsmen of 
early days, the purpose being, not ‘to 
save time, but to see how good a job I 
can do, by using the methods our early 
ancestors used.’ After making several 
pieces, Mr. Douglass realized he needed 
room in which to house them. For his 
model he turned to the front room in his 
great great grandfather’s house in New 
Hampshire, of which he knew the dimen¬ 
sions and design, in fact had purchased 
the paneling and interior finish. The en¬ 
tire room was finally completed after a 
total of 1800 working hours. Its size is 
265 by 26/4 by 12 inches, and it is car¬ 
ried out on a scale of IK inches to a foot. 
Included among the furnishings are a 
butterfly table, a gateleg table and a Con¬ 
necticut tavern table, all of a late 17th 
Century type; also a cradle and stools 
based on examples in the Metropolitan 
Museum; a split spindle-back arm chair 
and a Spanish foot side chair of the early 
18th Century; a highboy of about 1690- 
1710 and a trestle table.” 

And one thing, dear Classmates, do not 
forget our annual Class Dinner, Saturday, 
June 9, at The Brookline Country Club. 
Come if you can. — William Channinc 
Brown, Secretary, 15 Forest Avenue, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

• 1892 • 

The secretary has no particular news 
to report at the present time, but is look¬ 
ing forward to meeting some of our Class¬ 
mates at the Alumni Reunion this coming 
June. — Charles E. Fuller, Secretary, 
Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

• 1893 • 

It is with deep regret that we report the 
deaths of two members of the Class of 
’93. Word was received on March 22, 
from the Alumni Office, of the death of 
Leighton Calkins of Plainfield, N.J., on 
December 28, 1955. 

On March 22, your Assistant Secretary 
received a letter from Mr. Ralph Hayden 
of Los Altos, Cailf., Class of 1904, with a 
clipping from the Palo Alto Times of 
March 15, which is quoted in part as 
follows; “Arthur E. Fowle, philanthropist, 
retired industrialist and one of the found¬ 


ers of the Town of Los Altos Hills, died 
yesterday afternoon (March 14), after a 
two-month period of failing health. He 
was 85. Mr. Fowle died of a heart ail¬ 
ment and complications at his home on 
his 30-acre estate at 26311 West Fremont 
Avenue. He worked in Mexico for 13 
years after his graduation from M.I.T., as 
a chemical engineer for a large soap and 
glycerin firm and then helped found the 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company in 
1916. He was vice-president and treasurer 
of that firm when he retired in 1925. It 
was then he moved to the Los Altos area. 
He was one of the organizers of the Los 
Altos County Fire Protection District, was 
a member of its board of commissioners 
and served as president of the board from 
1949 until last year. Mr. Fowle donated a 
half-acre of land on West Fremont Ave¬ 
nue, which the district plans to use as a 
site for its third fire station. Action on his 
recent offer to donate another half-acre 
of land as site for a town hall for Los 
Altos Hills is pending before the town 
council. The mayors of Los Altos Hills 
and the City of Los Altos spoke of the 
great loss to the respective cities in the 
passing of Arthur Fowle. He is survived 
by a son, John M. Fowle, a daughter, 
Mrs. Marshall Carter, and four grandchil¬ 
dren — Michael and Linda Fowle and 
Lloyd and Edwin Carter.” — George B. 
Glidden, Secretary. Gertrude B. Currie, 
Assistant Secretary, c/o Fay, Spofford and 
Thorndike, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

• 1896 • 

We in New England are emerging from 
a series of blizzards; a total snowfall of 
over 40 inches and destruction of prop¬ 
erty in the millions. As we write (April 
10) there remains considerable snow in 
the isolated areas. It is reported that in 
the greater Boston area over a million 
families were cut off from heat and light. 
It will be for future generations to defend 
our reputation against reoccurrence of 
these disasters. With the score of ten up 
and two to go your Secretaries wish to 
acknowledge the news items which have 
come their way through your efforts. Our 
joint opinion on how to celebrate our 60th 
Reunion indicates a general trend to limit 
whatever exercises we decide to consider, 
to the luncheon period, to be held in the 
“Rockwell Cage” during the Alumni 
Luncheon. We report the passing of a 
Classmate, Miss Ada E. Daniels, 755 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, Conn., on 
March 5. She was a teacher and former 
head of the domestic science department 
in Hartford schools. She was supervisor 
of cooking in the elementary schools for 
thirty-five years before her retirement in 
1934. A member of the Unitarian 
Church, she leaves a brother, Major Har¬ 
old C. Daniels of Newton, Mass.; a sister. 
Dr. Amy Daniels of Iowa City, Iowa; two 
nephews and four grand-nephews. — 
John A. Rockwell, Secretary, 24 Garden 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. Fred¬ 
erick W. Damon, Assistant Secretary, 
Commander Hotel, Cambridge, Mass. 

. 1897 • 

In response to our circular postal card 
to the members of the Class, the follow¬ 
ing containing much of interest was re- 
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ceived from Jere Daniel!, West Franklin, 
N.H., under date of March 13, 1956: 
“Thanks for your card stirring us all up 
to tell the rest of us something of our 
wasted lives! The last Review brought 
us all the news of the passing of Class 
friends, Wilfred Bancroft and Walter 
Buck. I knew Buck during our Freshman 
years, and we found that we had some 
New Hampshire friends in common. 
Snow, snow and more snow! We came 
back to New Hampshire on the 2d of the 
month and since then we have had al¬ 
most daily storms so “in toto” about 14 
inches have arrived just to inform us that 
spring in these parts is not quite here! 
About an inch more this morning. On 
various and sundry of our Alumni steins 
I note sketches of our Tech totem, the 
beaver! All dragging their heavy tails be¬ 
hind them! Along in February I noted 
some peculiar tracks on the ice down on 
our lake frontage and after careful exami¬ 
nation I identified them as our dear totem 
friends, the tails having left their very 
evident traces in the soft snow. Further 
search down along the lake front showed 
some fallen saplings with plain tooth 
marks with the cut as clean as a chisel 
could have made. I kept pushing further 
afield and about a mile from our house 
up in a frozen swamp area, well back 
from the lake, there was the beaver lodge, 
about four feet high and four feet in 
diameter at the base. No tracks around 
it as the entrance was below the water 
level. The next day with my good wife 
and a camera we took some pictures 
which so far have not been developed. 
About a week later I decided to hunt 
further for signs and by myself went fur¬ 
ther up into the swamp area. Do you 
know, Jack, I think those animals thought 
I was getting too inquisitive for with no 
warning at all the ice gave way under me 
and “Kerplunk” I made a quick immer¬ 
sion up to my waist! Was that water cold! 
Fortunately for me, most of the ice was 
solid and I hauled myself out with no 
great difficulty and “out and run” for 
home. That was a long mile with wet 
legs! Darn those beavers, anyhow. They 
are too smart! No evil consequences 
though of any kind, except for a few skin 
abrasions and bruises. Today we vote in 
the New Hampshire primaries. As good 
Republicans we take no part in the Ke- 
fauver campaign but my nephew Eugene 
Daniell is putting in some hard licks for 
Estes. Will be interested in the outcome 
for his sake.” 

Our circular postal card furthermore 
brought out many interesting answers 
from individuals that we have not heard 
from for a long time. Luzerne Cowles, I, 
informs us that one of his grandsons, John 
Olmsted Cowles, is graduating from 
M.I.T. in the Class of ’56. 

The following good letter came from 
Edwin R. Olin, 98 Park Street, Braintree 
84, Mass.: “In reply to your post card of 
March 5, I must first give you a word of 
praise for the good work you have done 
on the ’97 news. The doings of a Class¬ 
mate are far more cheering than news of 
his death, though we would like to keep 
posted on both. I had thought that Hatch 
was the youngest man to graduate with 
97 but if Irenee duPont says he was 
younger, no doubt it is so. I was not 21 
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when we received our degrees, and all 
three of us took Course X. After forty-nine 
years and eight months with the Boston 
Elevated Railway I was persuaded to re¬ 
tire in 1947 before the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority took over; I worked for 
some weeks on an Alaska project, also on 
a Mass, state highway, then settled down 
to gardening in summer and genealogy 
in winter. I have not yet found any an¬ 
cestor who was hanged, but ‘they say’ we 
all have one. My garden rather specializes 
in roses, and once in a while yields a 
flower as beautiful as its illustration in the 
catalogue! Can I say more? Work on Red 
Cross and Community Fund drives offers 
some diversion, and I sing in our church 
choir. Just incidentally I have some 
friends beside my classmates. Hoping you 
may find use for these few facts.” 

Proctor L. Dougherty, National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C., writes: "Your 
recent and urgent post card brought tears 
to my eyes as I realized the great difficul¬ 
ties you must experience when you try to 
break down the natural modesty of ’97. 
Your effort to get them to write something 
of themselves should be fruitful. So far as 
I can report our elusory Classmate is still 
elusive for some reason best known to 
himself. Since he persists in calling his 
residence at 709 G Street, N.W., where 
he calls for his mail daily, he must regu¬ 
larly receive his copy of The Technology 
Review and note with glee or frown 
whatever he finds written about himself. 
Now, take another Classmate, Frederick 
Hunnewell. He is a roamer. Recently he 
took a trip to California, just to see the 
ocean. As a former commander in the 
U.S. Coast Cuard (Navy) he just cannot 
get the salt sea air out of his system. On 
his return trip he stopped over at Tucson, 
Arizona (witli his wife) for several weeks. 
Mrs. Hunnewell may have been with him 
just to protect Fred from the Indians. 
Thanks to her he returned home safely, 
ruddy and rested. Henry Loomis seems 
to be as well as can be expected for one 
of his tender years. He oscillates between 
his Ontario apartments and the Cosmos 
Club. Always cheerful and enjoys meet¬ 
ing his friends there. Hard, however, to 
get him out to attend evening meetings of 
the local Tech Club. I seem to be securely 
anchored in Washington though some of 
tlie links are a bit rusty, none have broken 
yet. Riding at anchor is a happy experi¬ 
ence these days. Our Class Secretary has 
done a wonderful job in keeping us in 
touch with the other youngsters of the 
Class. After 80 years. Congress has al¬ 
lowed us to register and vote May 1 for 
delegates to the national conventions.” 

From Ezekiel C. Sargent, 149 Putnam 
Street, Quincy 69, Mass., under date of 
March 14 comes the following: “I hesitate 
to write to you concerning myself, for as 
you know, I only attended M.I.T. for three 
years, 1894-5-6. In June, 1896, I entered 
the employ of the city of Quincy, when 
the city was about to construct a sewerage 
system. I remained with the city until 
1916, from 1904 to 1916 as city engineer. 
From 1916 to 1935 I was a contractor 
engaged for the most part in the con¬ 
struction of highways. In 1935 I was ap¬ 
pointed commissioner of public works for 
the city of Quincy, and remained in that 
position until 1942. From 1942 to late 


last year I have been engaged in various 
construction projects in this city. I have 
lived in Quincy nearly all of my fife, and 
have been active in city affairs. In 1900 
I married Miss Elizabeth J. Shepherd and 
we had four children, a boy, the rest 
girls, all have been married, and I now 
have five grandchildren. Mrs. Sargent 
passed away in 1950, and I am living in 
the house we purchased 42 years ago. My 
contacts with my Classmates have been 
very limited; however, I always enjoy 
hearing about them, and am interested in 
tlie affairs of the Institute.” 

From Jesse W. Shuman, Course VI, 400 
Summit Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., un¬ 
der date of March 10, we received the 
following: “In the last Technology Re¬ 
view, there was enclosed a card, addressed 
to me, asking for something about my¬ 
self. Well — it was nearly 60 years ago 
that I was graduated from old Tech, and 
I have lived here in Minneapolis all my 
life. Sixty years ago there was not very 
much demand for engineers, as there is 
now (witness the Sunday N.Y. Times, 
with several sheets all pertaining to ap¬ 
parent jobs). I fooled around at this and 
that until I founded my own engineering 
business, and continued in it, designing 
hydroelectric plants, for over forty years, 
from Wisconsin to the Pacific Coast. Now 
I do practically nothing — read, auto 
rides, etc. I used to do a lot of research 
work, but was never able to get along 
with any of my professors at old Tech 
— they wouldn’t respond to my letters. — 
I hope you are well and enjoying life.” 

It is clear from a communication 
dated March 15 from Miss Helen Eliza¬ 
beth Keep, Detroit 26, Mich., that she 
has been a Class member with outstand¬ 
ing artistic ability of which she made 
good use. In addition she performed 
notable social services. "In my case Eng 
means English, not engineering. I fin¬ 
ished the course in English in the Senior 
Class of ’97, but I have been notified of 
dinners, Class meetings of engineers, and 
have been asked to join the Ordinance. 
A man said to me not long ago, ‘I under¬ 
stand you are a metallist.’ I have been 
called an engineer many times, but I fin¬ 
ished the English Course in the Institute 
of Technology. After I left Boston I edited 
a column of local history and genealogy 
for a Detroit paper. Then my friend Agnes 
Burton, daughter of Mr. Burton who gave 
the Burton Historical Library, and I wrote 
the "Guide to Detroit” which is now a 
collector’s item. Then came World War I. 
I was a member of the New York board 
of the National League for Women’s 
Service for women who would rather 
drive a car than sew or knit, which was 
organized by Miss Anne Morgan and Miss 
Maude Wetmore and others. With my 
friends in Detroit we formed a very large 
and active branch that worked through 
tlie war. Before going to M.I.T. I had 
studied for some time at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, and after the war, I began 
to paint again. I had many exhibitions in 
Detroit and other cities; also in a few 
College galleries. I have two pictures in 
the permanent collection of the Detroit 
Art Institute. I have been interested in 
collecting material for the Manuscript Di¬ 
vision of the Library of Congress con¬ 
nected with one of my special interests. 
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I have been interested in a few patriotic 
societies particularly the Colonial Dames. 
Then there are the Boards most of us are 
on at times, the Presbyterian Church, sev¬ 
eral times of travel in Europe and years 
of happy motoring.” In a letter accom¬ 
panying the above memorandum she 
adds: “my father was an engineer, also 
my only brother so I have lived in the 
atmosphere all my life, often copying my 
father’s papers. His best friend was the 
professor in engineering at Birmingham 
University in England, and he belonged 
to many of the English and American 
societies as my father did. Now for years 
Professor Turner’s son, T. Henry Turner, 
and I have corresponded and he has been 
at our Jefferson Avenue house where we 
lived for years in Detroit. Henry is now a 
member of a great many of these socie¬ 
ties in England. He is chairman of the 
corrosion group of the Society of Chemi¬ 
cal Industry. He is in charge of the metal¬ 
lurgical research department of British 
Railways at Derby where he lives. I know 
he goes to many meetings in England and 
often on the continent. He sent me a 
paper he had given, and which had been 
printed, on “Increasing Importance of 
Corrosion Studies.” It seems to me that 
such a paper should be sent by me to 
someone who would understand it all bet¬ 
ter than I do. I have had other papers 
from him. I have been trying to find 
someone here who would know and I am 
writing this to ask you whether you know 
any one interested in corrosion? If so, I 
will be glad to send him Henry’s paper. 
— Miss Helen E. Keep, Hotel Tuller, De¬ 
troit 26, Mich.” — John P. Ilsley, Sec¬ 
retary, 26 Columbine Road, Milton 87, 
Mass. 
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Henrietta L. Graves, XII, at the age of 
93 says she still does her own house work 
and raises her own vegetables. That’s the 
spirit of ’99 at 93. More power to you. 

Frederick W. Grover, VII, of 1036 
University Place, Schenectady, N.Y., 
writes that “In 1946 I retired as professor 
emeritus after 26 years in the electrical 
engineering department of Union Col¬ 
lege. Since then, my wife and I have 
continued to live in the house just off 
the campus, which we bought when we 
came to Schenectady in 1920. The past 
ten years have been fully occupied with 
historical work for the department and 
with consultant work of a mathematical 
nature for electrical companies. A year 
ago, an article of mine on the design and 
calculation of an absolute standard of 
mutual inductance was published in the 
Journal of Research of the National Bu¬ 
reau of Standards. My wife and I remain 
in Schenectady through the winter 
months and spend some weeks each sum¬ 
mer on the Maine coast at Moosehead 
Lake. Retirement means a change in 
schedule, but I seem to be just as busy 
now as in the years before retirement. It 
seems strange that you and I can have 
lived so many years, only fifteen miles 
apart, without our paths crossing. How¬ 
ever, I am seldom in Albany. The park¬ 
ing conditions are such that when I am 
there I feel like Noah’s dove who found 
no place to rest the sole of its foot.” 

Everett Pierce, XIII, of Bath, Me., 


had several get-togethers with Ed Pack¬ 
ard in St. Petersburg, later reported in 
California, but a notice from the Alumni 
Secretary places him back at his home as 
of March 2. 

George Glover, IX, of Melrose, Mass., 
returned from an air trip to Bermuda the 
last of March. He reports no snow drifts, 
no traffic lights, no ranch houses on the 
island. What a relief, George! A trip by 
horse and buggy around Hamilton proved 
very restful. To quote George, “The blos¬ 
soms at this time of year make the seed 
catalogs look like thirty cents.” 

The widow of George R. Townsend, 
XIII, died in Winchester, Mass., on 
March 9, according to a newspaper no¬ 
tice. George died last December. 

George H. Perkins’ son, John’38, is as¬ 
sociated in business with him at 201 Dev¬ 
onshire St., Boston, where George has 
been located for many years. 

Walter R. Bean, XIII, reports he has 
retired. He also reports two sons and two 
grandsons. One of the latter is in high 
school and one is with the U.S. Army in 
Germany. His one granddaughter is in 
college. As Walter’s wife died five years 
ago, he is living with his youngest son in 
Braintree, Mass. 

Fred Watkins, II, of Highland Park, 

III. , is retired and spends the winter sea¬ 
son in Florida. He reports that he is about 
to be moved up a notch in the great 
grandfather’s seat. Walter Sutcliff writes 
that he retired from Bolton-Pratt Com¬ 
pany of Cleveland as of March 28, and 
was leaving for Florida the next day. 
Hopes to spend his remaining years “tak¬ 
ing it easy.” 

Operations: Ed Packard, Norman Sea- 
vey and Rickards, report recent opera¬ 
tions and satisfactory recoveries. 

Thomas Todd, II, appears to be still 
active as the president of the Thomas 
Todd Printers, Inc., 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

My son, Leighton, XV, recently went 
into the M.I.T. Club of New York City 
for lunch. He happened to sit down at a 
table occupied by an elderly gentleman 
who turned out to be Harry Keith White, 

IV, of our Class. Harry says he hopes to 
Ire at the next Alumni Day activities in 
June. 

Word has been received of the death 
of A. Wallace McCrea, IV, of 370 Uni¬ 
versity Ave., Los Angeles. Your Secretary 
is endeavoring to obtain further details 
which at the time this is written are un¬ 
available. 

Louis Amory Sohier, II, age 79, former 
electrical engineer with the Stone and 
Webster Engineering Corporation, died at 
his home, Barrett’s Mill Rd., Concord, 
Mass., on April 4. Born in Villisca, Iowa, 
he was graduated from M.I.T. in 1899. 
For many years he had operated a small 
farm in Concord, Mass., and was a mem¬ 
ber of the First Parish Unitarian Church. 

The following is another in the series of 
stories of fellows who “sweat blood and 
tears” to attain their objective—an M.I.T. 
education. “All during my four years at 
M.I.T. I was forced by circumstances to 
live at home. This meant that each morn¬ 
ing I walked one and one-half miles to 
the railroad station to take the train to 
Boston, a ride of about eight miles; and 
then a walk of about a quarter of a mile 


to M.I.T. This all took about 75 minutes 
and the same at night, quite a slice out 
of the day. This meant I had no college 
life and thus failed to have some of my 
rough edges rubbed off. I had exactly one 
dollar for lunches during the week, so 
Mrs. King’s corned beef hash at fifteen 
cents a plate was a lifesaver.” Secretary’s 
note: Was it worth the effort? This Class¬ 
mate became later one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities in his specific line 
of science .— Burt R. Rickards, Secre¬ 
tary, 173 Edgewood Avenue, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. Miles S. Richmond, Assistant 
Secretary, Little Compton, R.I. 

. 1900 • 

The Secretary has received from Harry 
Morris a copy of a book which he has 
written and privately printed entitled, 
Desert Gold and Total Prospecting. The 
title page explains the book as follows: 
“Being the Rambling Recollections and 
Reminiscences of a Mining Engineer Who 
Knew the West in the Boom Days at the 
Turn of the Century—Written Fifty Years 
Later at the Cosmos Club in the City of 
Washington.” This copy is inscribed, 
“Greetings to the Class of 1900.” 

Harry went west immediately after 
graduating from Course III at M.I.T. and 
spent about 15 years in various mining 
fields, principally in Nevada, California 
and Mexico. The West was still “wild and 
wooly”, particularly in the mining camps 
and he had many interesting and colorful 
experiences. This book is a collection of 
stories about experiences which he had or 
heard about during these years. It is well 
illustrated with pictures taken by him¬ 
self or his side-kick, Dan Johnson (also 
of the Class of 1900). Incidentally Harry 
says that he has many other photographs 
for which he is trying to find a good 
historical background or a satisfactory 
repository. He hints at the possibility of 
another forthcoming book. 

Many of the experiences which he re¬ 
lates are both interesting and amusing. 
For example he tells of the Gans-Nelson 
fight in Goldfield in 1906 and the wild 
time that followed when the decision was 
finally awarded Cans in the forty-second 
round. Several amusing incidents in con¬ 
nection with claim-jumping are related. 
In one instance a cabin had been built 
on another man’s building lot. The right¬ 
ful owner of the lot managed to get a 
chain about the cabin, and when the 
family was at dinner he hitched up a 
string team and mov ed the shack off the 
lot without benefit of skids or rollers. The 
constable gave the family the option of 
moving the shack off the street or leaving 
town. 

In his wanderings, Harry met many 
noted characters including Death Valley 
Scotty, who came into his office for help 
after being bitten by a snake, and Wyatt 
Erp who was marshal of Tonopah for a 
while. Altogether this book gives an ex¬ 
cellent picture of conditions as they ex¬ 
isted in the mining fields of the West 
fifty years ago. Included in the book is a 
short, personal autobiography of Harry 
himself. He was born in Washington, D.C. 
(where be now lives) on November 1, 
1875. He was educated at two military 
schools on the Hudson River, one at 
Peekskill, the other at Cornwall. He en- 
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tered Tech with us in 1896. During the 
preceding summer he had worked at a 
gold mine and stamp mill near Boulder, 
Col. This experience evidently caused him 
to join Course III. After graduation he 
joined Thomas A. Watson of telephone 
fame and John R. Freeman, noted engi¬ 
neer (M.I.T.’76) in the development of an 
old mine in Georgetown, Col. Discover¬ 
ing this mine to have been salted, he left 
it in October 1901 and joined his Class¬ 
mates, Dan Johnson and Fred Wilder, in 
the lease of the Reno Reduction Works in 
Nevada. This was followed after two or 
three years, by mining engineering work- 
in Mexico. Sometime later he turned to 
the oil fields of California. Since 1915 he 
has lived in Washington, D.C., settling his 
father’s estate and dealing in real estate. 
During the first World War he served 
with the Fuel Administration and later 
with the Bureau of Mines and with 
Herbert Hoover when he was Secretary 
of Commerce. 

We spoke above of Dan Johnson and 
Fred Wilder as being associated with 
Harry Morris in the early days. Dan died 
in 1949 and we have just learned that 
Fred died February 2, 1956, in El Paso, 
Texas, where he had lived the past three 
or four years. We have received a note 
from Harold Morgan saying that he has 
had to be in the hospital more or less since 
last September and that he is to move 
shortly to Darien, Conn., to be near his 
son. You will recall that Harold has been 
unable to walk for several years. We 
thought from his cheerful letters that he 
was getting better. We hope that this will 
still be the case. Our most sincere sym¬ 
pathy and best wishes to you, Harold. — 
Elbert G. Allen, Secretary, 11 Richfield 
Road, West Newton 65, Mass. 

• 1901 • 

When you read these notes the Re¬ 
union will probably be over so I will con¬ 
fine this month’s report to the replies to 
the Class Letter. Nat Patch, II, from Buf¬ 
falo, says: “Things have been moving 
along about in the same old route for me 
and mine, except that my cataracts are 
getting to be so thick that I can read noth¬ 
ing and only get a hazy picture of photo¬ 
graphs or other things I want to look at. 
This explains why I do not expect to at¬ 
tend the Class Reunion. I have had some 
of the excitement that is rampant through¬ 
out the country, namely heart attacks. Not 
as bad a one as the President had, but 
I have learned how they apply the 
mechanism to read a cardiograph, and 1 
have learned something of the pain and 
inconvenience and also the fright of these 
heart attacks. I want to assure all those 
attending the Reunion that they have niv 
very best wishes for a hanpy occasion, 
and I hope that they will plan for further 
Reunions in spite of the thinning out of 
the available membership.” 

From Archibald Klieves, IV, Wheeling, 
W. Va.: “Still a commissioner on Wheel¬ 
ing Housing Commission. Fifteen years is 
long enough to donate professional serv¬ 
ices, and I expect to be free from it soon. 
Three months ago I refused to serve any 
longer as chairman. This housing experi¬ 
ence has been very interesting but the 
list few years have been strenuous.” Wil¬ 
lard Dow is still playing squash. 
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Bob Derby sends the following from 
Williamstown: "In December last I made 
a short trip to Venezuela both to get away 
from the cold and to evade the Christmas 
racket. I went on a combination freight 
and passenger ship with only 40 pas¬ 
sengers. Our first port was Oruba and 
then we stopped at several Venezuelan 
ports where we discharged and took on 
cargo. Among the stops was one at 
Guanta where we had a magnificent drive 
over the coastal mountains to one of the 
finest beaches I have ever seen, with 
cocoanut trees overhanging the ocean. 
From La Guaira we visited Caracas, a fine 
city but oil wealthy, resulting in an at¬ 
mosphere too like New York or worse. On 
the way back we ran into a hurricane. 
Waves 40 feet high and a maximum gale 
of 85 miles per hour. It was tough and 
some of the passengers did not take off 
their clothes for three days. As we struck 
the worst waves head on, I could feel the 
hull rivets giving but fortunately they 
held together and we got into New York 
two days late. I might also report that I 
made a short trip to Tennessee in October 
and among other things paid a visit to the 
University of Mississippi at Oxford. I was 
intrigued by the campus informality, even 
the co-eds speaking to strangers on the 
streets. It is a great place. I flew down 
and back.” 

Richard Dow, IV, Hamburg, N.Y. re¬ 
ports: “Just ‘living’ in our small village 
outside of Buffalo. Occasionally M.I.T. 
Alumni of Buffalo have a get-to-gether or 
visit one or another of the large indus¬ 
tries hereabouts. These trips are very in¬ 
teresting and sort of keep one up to date 
in some of the rapid advances being 
made today in science and industry. 
Here in Hamburg we have a card club 
for the old ‘boys’, meeting every week. 
We play ‘Pecho’ and develop some hot 
discussions. You would be surprised. I 
would like to take a more active part in 
the many local goings-on but it seems as 
though an oldster is today considered to 
be relegated to ancient history. Anyway 
I’m looking forward with enthusiasm to 
seeing some of the fellows of 1901.” 
Charlie Tufts, whose address is now 
Syracuse, N.Y., says: “Sorry, don’t seem 
to have much to report this year.” — 
Theodore H. Taft, Secretary, Box 124, 
Jaffrey, N.H. Willard W. Dow, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 78 Elm Street, Cohasset, 
Mass. 

. 1902 • 

Roger Greeley, observant of the nature 
of the recent Class Notes, wrote me a 
letter which I believe too good for any 
one to miss. It read as follows, “Dear 
Burton, I can see that I’m going to be 
like everyone else — in the Class news just 
once. It will probably make it easier for 
you if I write my obituary now and send 
it on to you to have ready. It takes so 
long to get The Rex'iew out that perhaps 
it’ll be an old story when it appears. A 
classmate recently asked me if I’d go to 
his funeral. I told him yes if he’d prom¬ 
ise to go to mine. He promised. I have 
been to his. Now it’s up to him to make 
good. 

“Well, just for the record, Marjory and 
I have put four children through college, 
paid our bills, enjoyed life, approved of 


our 12 grandchildren, voted sometimes 
one way and sometimes another, lived 
in one house for thirty years and in one 
town for seventy (don’t add these to¬ 
gether, stupid, the house was in the 
town, too) and were out of New England 
once for nearly a week. 

“I have done some important things. 
One was to attend our Fiftieth Reunion 
and discover there a lot of mature young 
fellows possessed of considerable charm. 
Another thing was to stick to my job for 
fifty-three years and pick- up some won¬ 
derful partners, two of whom survive. 
The work is architecture, the firm, 
Kilsam, Hopkins, Greeley and Brodie, 
and the two partners Walter Scott Brodie 
and James Cleveland Hopkins. I have 
been interested in a civic way in the 
Welfare of Boston, but the interest has 
been strictly one way. 

"I was led away from the old loyalties 
to become a trustee of Boston University 
but the family name has been redeemed 
by a son who has been for many years 
a professor at M.I.T.; another son is 
pastor of the great Arlington St. Church; 
a daughter is wife of a John Hopkins 
professor; another daughter a psychiatrist 
at Children’s Center near New Haven. 
Several of our grandchildren will very 
likely set the world afire a little later, if 
it isn’t already destroyed by the time they 
get busy — Yours till death.” 

Later Greeley met Dan Patch and said 
he felt “like the last leaf on the tree.” 
Dan came back at him with the name 
and address of seventeen Course IV men 
with the suggestion that Roger canvass 
them for news while he himself would 
do the same with Course XIII. Some very 
interesting letters have been received 
from both courses. 

Carleton Allen writes — “In my own 
case I have been most fortunate. After 
many rough years things are going 
smoothly, at home with children and in 
business. I am seventy-five and a half 
and am well, have a fine wife who makes 
an attractive home and who is a real 
helper; two fine children, both of whom 
are doing very well indeed in a material 
and other ways; two fine grandchildren 
about ready for college; and still active 
in a growing business. I have been in 
this bank (People’s Bank for Savings of 
New Rochelle, N.Y.) as president for 
twenty-two years having been a trustee 
for some time prex'iously. I am also sec¬ 
retary of the Savings Bank Trust Com¬ 
pany, an organization of about $.300 mil¬ 
lion started by the Savings Banks of New 
York State for the benefit of the saving 
banks of the state. The work is interest¬ 
ing and I like it. I like to feel that I have 
contributed something in the industry. 
You may remember that my father was 
a founder of the Savings Bank in Hollis- 
ton. Mass. Our bank has grown from $24 
million to $37 million in the years I have 
been connected with it. Perhaps this is 
the reason I have nothing dramatic to 
write that might be of interest to others. 
I hope you will give my regards to 
Greeley when you see him. I suppose 
some of the Course XIII men are still 
building ships. It looked to me that xve 
needed wars to make that business boom. 
I cannot but remark the difficulty various 
lines have in N.Y. with the union. 
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“We take a cruise nearly every year 
as we have salt water in our veins. The 
last few years we have been to the Carib¬ 
bean. Last year we went to Ecuador in 
March and Venezuela in November. It 
gives us a chance to be lazy. I don’t 
golf or bowl any more though I do mow 
the lawn and garden for exercise.” 

Frederick Mathesius writes from Palm 
Beach to Greeley as follows — “There is 
not much to report as I have been re¬ 
tired for a number of years, and am now 
living quietly at this attractive place and 
in a salubrious climate far removed from 
the winter snow and cold of New Eng¬ 
land. Our one regret was parting with 
the lovely Colonial home at Stamford; 
where we had lived happily for so many 
years, and from where our four daugh¬ 
ters had embarked on their own married 
careers — so far all successful, I am glad 
to report; with a quota of nine grand¬ 
children, six boys and three girls, all 
healthy and adorable. The youngest of 
our daughters has been living in India 
for the past four years and we visited 
there year before last after a forty-two 
day trip by ship to Ceylon then by plane 
to Madras, Hyderabad and New Delhi. 
Spent three months at the latter place 
with auto trips to Agra. Jaipur, Bharat- 
pur, Simla, and Mussoorie. The last two 
are in the Himalayas, commanding mag- 
nificient views of the 28,000 feet high 
main range extending from Kasmir to 
Burma, along the entire north border of 
India. We were sorry to leave that very 
fascinating country; returning via Beirut 
(side trip to the Roman temples at Baal- 
beck) and Italy. Indian architecture and 
engineering in the time of the Moguls 
was done on a magnificient scale with 
the craftsmanship of the finest and far 
superior to anything I have seen in 
Europe. I could write a bookful about 
that trip but that would not be giving 
the information you have requested. 

“My professional career began in 1908 
after a trip to Europe, draughting service 
in the offices of Warren and Wetmore; 
Parker, Thomas and Rice in Boston; and 
Howard Greenley. Charles A. Rich was 
senior partner; and in 1925 George S. 
Koyl (McKim, Mead and White) joined 
the firm. Major structures designed dur¬ 
ing the period of partnership were; 
Administration Building at Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N.J.; several buildings and 
gymnasium at Dartmouth; hospital at 
Littleton, N.H.; many residences and 
commercial structures in New York and 
New England. Just prior to my retire¬ 
ment in 1945, a competition for a pro¬ 
posed post office and U.S. Court House 
at Montpelier, Vt. was won; but the 
F.D.R. administration just could not make 
up its mind to favor Republican Ver¬ 
mont with the patronage and the project 
lay dormant. A heart attack laid me low 
soon after, followed by enforced retire¬ 
ment and closing of the office. Mr. Rich 
had died, and Mr. Koyl had become 
Dean of the department of fine arts at 
the University of Penn. 

“During the early years I had been 
active at the Tech Club at Gramercy 
Park (board of governors). Frank Mont¬ 
gomery, Jack Fruit and Herbert Hatha¬ 
way of our Class were my cronies then 
but all have long since been taken away 
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and are at rest. Pleasant memories of 
Reunions at Fenwick and of loyal friend¬ 
ships alone remain, so I guess that I 
have lost interest and Class contacts 
since their deaths. You asked for a brief 
paragraph, and I have given a letter-full 
of family history and experiences, which 
I hope have not been too boring. Life 
here in Florida ‘suits us fine’. We have 
a small, attractive home within walking 
distance of all attractions and facilities 
here (we are fond of walking) within a 
short walk of the ocean and the latch- 
string will hang out for any visiting 
Classmates who may happen to journey 
this way. Incidentally, Lester Hammond 
now lives in a most attractive home at 
Fort Lauderdale. I found him quite well 
when I last saw him about a month ago.” 

Other letters are on hand and will 
appear, we hope, in the July notes. 

A note received from Arthur I. Frank¬ 
lin, Course V’98 gives information of the 
death of his brother, and oiu classmate, 
Duncan R. Franklin, on March 23, 1956, 
in Boston, after a month’s illness at the 
New England Deaconess Hospital. Dun¬ 
can Franklin was bom in Newton, Mass, 
on November 15, 1879. He was a gradu¬ 
ate of Course V — Chemistry and fol¬ 
lowed chemistry in his career of which 
his brother says — “The most of his active 
professional career he was director of 
chemical research and manager of manu¬ 
facturing for S. M. Bixby Company of 
New York and Indianapolis, manufac¬ 
turers of shoe polishes and leather dress¬ 
ings. He was the originator of ‘Bixby’s 
Jet Oil’ polishes. Later he was chemical 
director of F. F. Dailey Corporation 
which included a merger of Bixby, Two 
in One, and Shinola Corporations with 
plants in New York, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, and Hamilton, Ontario. 

“Following his retirement after 25 
years with the above named corporations, 
he established chemical engineering 
offices at 347 Fifth Ave., N.Y. from which 
he was associated with several well- 
known firms.” 

He was an active member of St. 
Stephens Episcopal Church in Port Wash¬ 
ington, N.Y., where he had been a resi¬ 
dent for thirty years. Duncan was not 
married. His only survivors are his sister, 
Helen E. Franklin, of Boston, and his 
brother of Indianapolis. — Burton G. 
Philbrick, Secretary, 18 Ocean Avenue, 
Salem, Mass. 

• 1904 • 

It now is time to concoct something 
for publication in the June issue of The 
Review, and what it is going to be like, 
I, the author, know very little about now 
as I start to write it. 

I have had no communications from 
any Classmates which furnish much of 
anything of interest. Apparently many 
of our Classmates who went South dur¬ 
ing the past winter found life in the 
sunny south land so dull and uninterest¬ 
ing that they thought we would be un¬ 
interested to hear about it. I know that 
Dwight Fellows went down to Florida 
to the same place as usual but have 
heard nothing from him during his so¬ 
journ there and a telephone call to his 
home today was unanswered so I pre¬ 
sume he is still away. From the four 


heavy blizzards we have had here in 
Massachusetts during the last half of 
March, this is a good place not to return 
to before July 4 I feel sure. 

Harry Kendall as some of you may 
know, conducts a fuel business which 
was established by his father C. B. Ken¬ 
dall in 1874. The old original business 
sold coal, wood, and natural ice, but 
although Harry still conducts it under the 
name of C. B. Kendall and Company, he 
now sells only coal, oil, and bottled gas. 
Since I last furnished Class News, he has 
suffered a fire which totally destroyed his 
bottled gas plant, but a telephone call 
today reveals the facts that like the felled 
Phoenix bird of yore he has risen from 
the ashes and is now again selling bot¬ 
tled gas. Thus does the spirit of ’04 over¬ 
come obstacles. 

Recently I received from Herb Kaknus 
the annual reports of the Technicolor 
Corporation, of which he is president and 
general manager. A somewhat rapid 
perusal of this volume seems to show that 
his Technicolor Corporation is a huge 
and successful corporation. How could it 
be anything else under the leadership of 
H. T. Kalmus? 

Harry Kendall still admits that his 
three grandsons aged 7, 9, and 13 are 
the cream of tire crop of swimmers at 
his old alma mater Gardner High School, 
a fact <vhich surprises Harry as he him¬ 
self had no more swimming ability than 
the proverbial stone. 

For this issue I have had no ill news 
of the sickness of any of our Classmates 
and those who have been are now im¬ 
proving. Also for once, at least, no mem¬ 
ber of the Class has passed to the great 
beyond since our last notes, for which 
we are all thankful. 

From the Alumni office I received the 
following clipping from the Fitchburg, 
Mass. Sentinel of February 13 telling of 
the citation received by Shorty Holbrook 
which has already been the subject of 
comment in earlier notes, but this clip¬ 
ping gives some interesting facts about 
Shorty’s career. I insert it here for your 
information. “Elmer A. Holbrook, a 
former resident and Fitchburg native, 
who has done outstanding work in the 
field of mining engineering, will receive 
the Mineral Industry Education award 
for distinguished contributions to the 
advancement of mineral industry educa¬ 
tion, at an award ceremony in New 
York. 

“Mr. Holbrook was born in Fitchburg, 
June 23, 1881, and received a bachelor 
of science degree from M.I.T. in 1904. 
He received an E.M. degree from the 
University of Illinois in 1916, and an 
honorary doctor of science degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

“During his long career, Mr. Holbrook 
served as superintendent of the Gould 
Montana Mines Company, worked for 
the Ruby Gulch Mining Company, and 
later served as general superintendent of 
the Daly Reduction Company in Hedley, 
B.C. He was professor of mining at 
Nova Scotia Technical College in Hali¬ 
fax, N.S. from 1911-1912 and assistant 
professor of mining at the University of 
Illinois in 1913 and 1914. He served as 
professor in mineral preparations in 1915 
and 1916 and then was with the U.S. 
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Bureau of Mines from 1919 to 1922. He 
served later as dean of the School of 
Mines at Penn State College in Philadel¬ 
phia from 1922 to 1927 and dean of the 
School of Engineering and Mines at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

“Mr. Holbrook is former commissioner 
for Pennsylvania on the Ohio River Val¬ 
ley Inter-State Water Sanitation commit¬ 
tee and was national president of the 
National Society of Professional Engi¬ 
neers in 1942. He is a member of the 
Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Xi, Beta Tau, 
Sigma Tau, Sigma Gamma Epsilon and 
Phi Kappa Phi fraternities. He is the 
author of many articles on mining and 
engineering and retired in 1950 residing 
in Pittsburgh.” 

Yesterday I had a short call from 
Harry Kendall who dropped in on his 
way to a convention at the Hotel Somer¬ 
set. We only had time for a few words, 
but he did report the death of Mrs. 
Kendall’s mother after a long and inca¬ 
pacitating illness. 

A call to Dave Sutton reveals that he 
is continuing to improve and has been 
to his office everyday now for a week 
which is a great improvement over the 
last report. 

Farnham and Rockwood went to 
Florida earlier in the winter but returned 
to witness two of the raging blizzards 
which we enjoyed(?) here in March. 

Do you ever hear those radio enter¬ 
tainers Bob and Ray? I think they are 
funny and one of them always closes the 
show as I do this one, with the advice to 
“hang by your thumbs” and “write if 
you get worse.” — Henry W. Stevens, 
Secretary, 1082 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

• 1905 . 

The title. Professor Yeshiva Institute 
of Math, 186th St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City, in the 1955 Alumni 
Register, intrigued me, so I wrote Bob 
Beard, I, to see what he really was. I 
received an interesting reply, a prospec¬ 
tus of the school, several pamphlets on 
“Tesselated Polygous,” Conics, and so 
on, all so far beyond me as to remind 
me that my self-estimated proficiency in 
Math at M.I.T. was a myth. His letter is 
so interesting that I quote almost in full. 
“I started working on geometrical de¬ 
signs as a hobby soon after the army 
benched me for age. This led into my 
conducting the mathematical laboratory 
of the Yeshiva Institute of Mathematics. 
When the project was first organized in 
1952, four of us were scheduled to oper¬ 
ate this laboratory. Unfortunately Ruth¬ 
erford Boyd, art editor of the Curtis 
Publishing, died of a heart attack at that 
time. Colonel R. E. Yates, West Point 
math department, has since shifted to 
William and Mary, and Professor H. 
Baravalle, Adelphi math department, has 
returned to the Waldorf system of 
schools in Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria. I believe that we would have 
produced jointly an exceptional book on 
graphical mathematics if we had not dis¬ 
persed. I have constructed a good strong 
set of about fifty Polyhedra models of 
basketball size. Each plane forming faces 
of these models is colored separately. 
This was my assignment as a member of 
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the now dormant 1953 committee for a 
permanent New York Mathematical Ex¬ 
hibit. These models were exhibited at 
Columbia Teachers College last winter. 
One student remarked that he would 
like to see the joker who constructed 
those five interlocking cubes. He would 
have been shocked at such an old scare¬ 
crow. Last summer the models were ex¬ 
hibited in Winnipeg at the Canadian 
Congress of Mathematicians. They have 
just been returned from the Kent School 
50th Anniversary exhibition. The en¬ 
closed publications give some idea of my 
work. Our son and daughter have each 
provided us with three fine grandchildren 
who are prime participants in our plans 
and affairs. I intend to keep on grinding 
out math ideas as long as I have what it 
takes. Plain bench warming is no good. 

I feel that it is part of the grand design 
that we shall keep on growing mentally 
as long as we live, much as trees keep 
on growing as long as they live. When 
they stop growing they soon deteriorate 
and die. And generating a little internal 
radiance in the minds and hearts of our 
successors is a project that is very much 
worth while.” 

I also quote from a recent letter from 
Edgar Bailey Cooper, II. “Am pleased to 
have heard from you and to learn that 
so many ’05 men are still going strong. 
I am still plodding along at industrial 
construction work except that I have cut 
down to about a 30 hour week. In fact, 
my outfit has not grown big like so many 
others. In this way I avoid stomach 
ulcers, heart attacks, and so on, which 
so many of my competitors acquire. I 
have missed the Reunions on account of 
home problems. You see, my daughter 
and her son have been living with us for 
the past eight years. She is a wheel chair 
case of multiple sclerosis. We have a 
maid four days a week but my strength 
is often needed evenings. My grandson 
thirteen is my pride and joy at present. 
I ride, swim and hike with him especially 
on scout camp outs where I am sort of 
special instructor in woodcraft, knots, 
and so on. My son has three children so 
I have four grandchildren in all.” Coop’s 
remark about so many ’05 men still go¬ 
ing strong, caused me to analyze a bit. 
Of the approximately 240 listed as living 
about 50 percent are listed as retired. 
The vocational status of the other half 
is problematical, as many have given 
their address only. This reminds me to 
ask again if anyone has a Ten Year Book 
he is willing to contribute to the Class 
records. 

Andy Fisher, who, by the way, is my 
most frequent visitor, as well as coop¬ 
erator in obtaining Class Notes, criticizes 
my notes from the standpoint that it is 
depressing to have the notes end with a 
chronicle of deaths in our midst. He in¬ 
sists that we should end with humor, so 
I am appointing him Class Notes Humor¬ 
ist. However, we do have to list the 
passing of old friends and this month it 
isn’t easy. William A. Clark, IX, of Key 
West, Florida died on Feb. 18, 1956. 
Details are lacking. It is with a very 
personal sense of grief that I announce 
that Clarke E. Warren, II, died at 
Traverse City, Mich, on March 10, 1956. 
No one at the 50th Reunion suspected 


that Clarke had any serious infirmities, 
but the family had known since October 
1954 of the threat of bone cancer. In 
October 1955 it began to have its in¬ 
sidious effects and from then until he 
died he was hospitalized most of the 
time. Louise writes that he was always 
the grand, gallant soldier, courageous to 
the end. Besides Louise he left three 
sons and two daughters. 

Roy Allen is responsible for the news 
that Lloyd Buell, after a brief and ap¬ 
parently uneasy retirement spell, left 
California “full of vim and vigor ac¬ 
cording to Roy to tackle a two year con¬ 
struction job at Abilene, Texas. Frank 
Chesterman although technically in re¬ 
tirement, is head over heels in a big 
camp development drive for the Boy 
Scouts. The last time I saw Percy 
Goodale he was limping along on ac¬ 
count of water-on-the-knee, developed 
while trying to schusch (or something) 
the stone along in a curling match at the 
Winchester Country Club. 

Arthur F. Belding, II, writes from 
Copenhagen that he has actually retired 
and moved to Denmark with his wife 
and family. Art was with Joy Manufac¬ 
turing Company (we used to call it 
Sullivan, as I remember). During his 29 
years in London, he married a Danish 
girl and they have now returned to her 
homeland, which Art says they are 
enjoying very much. The address is 
Frederiksburg Alle, 78 Copenhagen F, 
Denmark. Awaiting a report from the 
censor, we are leaving Andy’s humorous 
story until a later date. — Fred W. 
Goldthwait, Secretary, 274 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. Gilbert S. Tower, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 35 North Main Street, 
Cohasset, Mass. 

• 1906 • 

At this writing, April 16, your reporter, 
after fighting the New England blizzards, 
is caught between the job of sending out 
the final general letter on our 50th Re¬ 
union and the necessity of filing Federal 
and State income tax returns. As a result 
the notes will have to be brief. 

When you read these it will be just 
about the time of our 50th Reunion, so 
there is no point in devoting any space 
to the attendance. As was said in the 
May notes, the account of the Reunion 
will be included in the first issue in the 
fall, which is in November. 

The April notes referred to letters 
which Andy Fisher had received as a re¬ 
sult of his writing to some of the men 
he knew in ’06 about the 50th Reunion. 
One more letter has been forwarded by 
him which came from Ralph N. Sargent, 
X, who is living in Land O’ Lakes, Fla., 
at 218 Bell Lake Road, Route 1, Box 216. 
The letter reads as follows: “I was glad 
indeed to hear from you and to see that 
you are still active. However, I am living 
a quiet, rather inactive life here and try 
to do enough chores around the place to 
keep me in tone. In ’53 my heart went 
bad and reduced my activities to about 
25 percent I should say, but I feel fine 
so long as I obey the rules. For this 
reason I wall not attend the Reunion but 
would welcome calls from any of my 
Classmates. I live right on the shore of 
Bell Lake, a quarter mile off Rt. 41 left 
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side about one and one-half miles south 
of Land O’ Lakes P.O. Drop in any 
time.” 

Harold Coes had occasion to be in 
Boston on Saturday, March 31. This pre¬ 
sented an opportunity for the Class 
President, the Vice-president, Sherman 
Chase, and the Secretary to meet at the 
Engineers Club and review the plans for 
the 50th Reunion. One item was dis¬ 
cussed which might be mentioned in this 
column. Classmates may recall Miss 
Lillie Collamore Smith, Course V, who 
became a teacher of domestic science in 
the Brookline High School. She passed 
away on August 9, 1935, leaving a be¬ 
quest of several thousand dollars to the 
Alumni Association of M.I.T. “for the 
benefit of the Class of 1906.” No use 
has ever been made of the bequest and 
it has increased to an amount of some¬ 
where around five thousand dollars. Con¬ 
siderable discussion has taken place 
among the officers of the Class as to the 
disposition of this fund and as a result 
of the meeting at the Engineers Club, 
it was agreed that the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion should be notified that the fund 
should be added to the Class 50-year 
gift to the Institute. This is mentioned 
at this time as it may be news to some 
Classmates, although undoubtedly those 
who attend the Reunion will learn about 
it there. Frank Benham returned from 
Florida the first part of April, spending 
tile most of his time at Daytona. 

News has been received of the passing 
of another Classmate, viz., Ralph D. 
Kelley, Course I, who resided at 33 
Leighton St., Medford. He died March 5 
in South Yarmouth, Mass. The death 
notice in the Hyannis Times of March 6 
listed Kelley as a civil engineer employed 
by the city of Boston and he is survived 
by his widow, Henrietta F., a daughter, 
Mrs. Harriet Auclair; a son, Ralph, and 
several grandchildren. The Class card 
record showed Kelley as being assistant 
engineer for the Missouri Pacific R.R. 
Company in St. Louis in 1913; in 1915 he 
was located in Kansas City with the same 
railroad. Since 1918 he has resided in 
Massachusetts, in Somerville until 1946 
and thereafter in Medford. In 1948 he 
was listed as being with the Metropoli¬ 
tan District Commission although the 
death notice indicated that he was a 
civil engineer with the city of Boston at 
that time. — James W. Kidder, Secre¬ 
tary, 215 Crosby Street, Arlington, 74, 
Mass. Edward B. Rowe, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 11 Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills, 
82, Mass. 

• 1907 • 

On March 26 I received a brief note 
from Mrs. Lulu M. Elder saying that her 
husband and our Classmate, Flint Cum¬ 
mings Elder, had died very suddenly 
from a massive thrombosis on January 
15, 1956. Flint received his degree at 
M.I.T. in the course in Chemistry. From 
1908 to 1910 he attended the School of 
Mines at Columbia University, graduat¬ 
ing with the degree Met. Eng. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1911, he became metallurgist with 
American Steel and Wire Company and 
continued with that company during his 
entire business life, becoming succes¬ 
sively chief metallurgist, director of re¬ 


search, special research engineer, and in 
June of 1944, director of research and a 
company director. He retired from active 
business several years ago. He was a 
member of many professional societies 
and a trustee of Euclid Avenue Congre¬ 
gational Church in Cleveland, Ohio, his 
home address having been 3041 Edgehill 
Road in Cleveland Heights. He is sur¬ 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 

Changes of address without accom¬ 
panying news are not very interesting, 
but here are a few, and perhaps you men 
who may be personally interested in 
these fellows will have better success 
than I have had in securing replies to 
letters written to them. Jesse R. Clark, 
Course II, lives at 112 Pinckney St., 
Boston 14, Mass.; William Henry Martin 
is now at Water St., Mattapoisett, Mass.; 
Donald E. Russ has moved from Wake¬ 
field to 365 Haverhill St., Reading, Mass.; 
Everett Rich, Course II, now lives at 250 
South Union St., Burlington, Vermont; 
and Frank R. Vanderstucken’s address is 
care of Mrs. Oscar R. Lundin, 29 Strat¬ 
ford St., West Roxbury 32, Mass. 

As of February 29, 1956, our Class was 
credited with $10,945.24 contributed to 
the M.I.T. Alumni Fund of 1956, which 
is an average of $159.00 per man. This 
came from 69 men, or 37 percent of the 
number on our active Class roll. — 
Bryant Nichols, Secretary, 23 Leland 
Road, Whitinsvillc, Mass. Philip B. 
Walker, Assistant Secretary, 18 Summit 
Street, Whitinsville, Mass. 

. 1908 • 

Our third dinner-meeting of the 1955- 
56 season, which was to have been held 
at the Faculty Club had to be cancelled 
on account of the bad weather, which 
followed several late season storms. “Old 
fashioned winters” are still possible it 
would seem. 

We are having our Informal Reunion 
on the Cape June 8-10 just before 
Alumni Day at Cambridge on June 11. 
Headquarters will be at the Melrose Inn, 
Harwichport, Mass. Ladies are invited 
and we are looking forward to a very 
enjoyable time at our 48th. The follow¬ 
ing letter from Charlie Steese will be of 
interest: “Sorry to read about the broken 
leg which I hope is now as strong as 
ever. I shall miss Gurney and good old 
Line Mayo. Frank Towle has just written 
about the proposed Reunion on the Cape 
and I hope that you are able to make a 
go of it. I am planning to attend the 
Dickinson Commencement in Carlisle 
over the week end of June 1-4 and then 
come to Boston for our meeting June 
8 - 11 . 

“My son, Charles, Jr. was discharged 
from the Army in February 1956 upon 
completion of his two years active duty 
and is now in Pasadena, Calif., as a re¬ 
search assistant and a candidate for his 
Ph.D. degree at the California Institute 
of Technology. He already has his de¬ 
grees in science; bachelor’s from Cal 
Tech in 1951 and master’s from the 
Institute in 1953. I am just waiting for 
another 18 months or two years to see 
how well he cashes in on his life work 
with all of those degrees. 

“Since my trip last year in June to 
Boston I have been east to Carlisle and 


Miami, Fla., in October to attend that 
famous Legion Convention which was 
rained out for three days. Last month I 
went to Pasadena to see Charles and 
strangely enough met only about 75 miles 
of wet slippery going on the entire round 
trip although the newspapers at the time 
were full of accounts of tornadoes, floods, 
sandstorms, blizzards and heavy snows 
over the southwest. 

“I have written this, not with a desire 
for publicity, but so that you will not 
look at me dourly next June when you 
tell the Class that you are always short 
of news.” 

A very beautiful kodachrome card from 
Jimmie and Mrs. Burch staying at Sea 
Crest Manor, Hollywood, Fla. “Greetings 
from Hollywood, Fla. Sorry to learn of 
Mayo’s and Gurney’s passing. Seems like 
a terrific mortality among the faithful. 
Hope you are back on your feet again 
after an evidently unpleasant experience. 
Best regards from us both.” 

The North Adams, Mass., Transcript 
of March 3 had an interesting bit of 
news about Jim McGowan. “A former 
North Adams resident who has held all 
the top management posts with the 
Campbell Soup company since joining 
that firm 47 years ago is retiring. He is 
James McGowan, Jr., of Beach Haven, 
N.J., who is stepping down as chairman 
of the board, the position he has held 
since 1950. He will be succeeded by 
Oliver G. Willits, but will continue with 
the company as a director. 

“He has served successively as assistant 
general manager, production manager, 
director of research and development, 
and vice-president in charge of research 
and development. He was president of 
the company from 1946 until 1953, and 
also has been chairman of the board of 
Campbell Soup Company, Ltd., of New 
Toronto, Canada. Since 1954 he has been 
a trustee of Drexel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Philadelphia. He also is a 
director of the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore lines, Philadelphia Manufactur¬ 
ers Mutual Insurance Company, and is 
a life member of the corporation of 
M.I.T.” 

Jim was due to retire several years 
ago, but they wouldn’t let him. Best 
wishes for a happy retirement. H.A.S.N.? 
— H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 14 Ros- 
lyn Road, Waban 68, Mass. Leslie B. 
Ellis, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, 
230 Melrose Street, Melrose, Mass. 

• 1909 • 

Jim, VIII, and Mrs. Critchett have just 
returned from a four-week trip to Haiti 
and he sends a letter which you have re¬ 
ceived by now. 

For some years Harvey Pardee, VI, 
has been our Assistant Secretary repre¬ 
senting the Chicago area. He went to 
Chicago immediately following gradua¬ 
tion and for most of the time has been a 
consulting engineer, the firm being 
Harvey S. Pardee and Associates. Re¬ 
cently we learned that he had pulled up 
stakes in Chicago and gone to California. 
We have just received the following letter 
from him: “Your kind letter of April 2 
reached me a little late and I hasten to 
reply with the advice that I finally did 
say goodbye to Chicago after forty-six 
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years spent in the workshop of the 
world. I am continuing my professional 
work in Sunland, a part of Los Angeles, 
and living with my sister, Mrs. E. P. 
Harper, under the most congenial condi¬ 
tions imaginable, flowers, swimming pool, 
music and entertainments. Just returned 
from a few days exploring Death Valley 
on a 1000-mile trip. The scenery is be¬ 
yond my powers of description. The peo¬ 
ple here brag incessantly about the 
weather but I prefer that of Chicago 
with its variety; sun, rain, snow, and 
snappy cold. The best things they could 
brag about are the fine quality of the 
people themselves with their hospitality, 
good nature, culture and enterprise. 
America bolds no better. I am actually 
thinking about retiring — sometime in 
the next twenty years. At the time of 
leaving I was about the only member of 
our Class left in Chicago and I found the 
names of only five in L.A., none of whom 
I have met yet. What happened? Outside 
of my own family, my M.I.T. Alumni 
association has been the brightest spot in 
my lifetime.” Harvey’s new address is 
10445 Johanna, Sunland, Calif. 

In the May number of The Review 
we told of the death of Chet Pope, X, 
and stated that we would tell more about 
him in this issue. Chet prepared for the 
Institute at Winthrop High School. His 
folks owned the Clift House, a hotel in 
Winthrop, Mass., where he lived while 
at the Institute. He was a member of 
Osiris and the Chemical Society of which 
he became secretary and president; the 
Tech Show Chorus; Institute Committee; 
and the Junior Prom Committee. He was 
also right tackle on the Class football 
team both years and those who saw him 
remember how aggressively he played. 
He was a worthy partner of Jim, who 
played right guard beside him. After 
graduating from the Institute he was 
employed a number of years by the 
Forbes Lithograph Company of Boston 
as a chemist. In 1917 he joined Ault and 
Widorg of New York in charge of ink 
production and eastern sales of dyes and 
dry colors. Three years later he devel¬ 
oped gloss varnishes for inks used in 
printing on cartons. In 1927 he formed 
his own company, Pope and Gray, Inc., 
of which he was president. Several years 
ago the New York Printing Ink Produc¬ 
tion Club presented him an award as 
master ink technologist. He held patents 
on three of his ink varnish processes. We 
all remember the entertainment which he 
contributed to our class reunions with 
his Kodachrome slides taken during his 
trips to South America and Europe. Jim 
writes the following tribute: “I presume 
you have noted the death of Chet Pope. 
The manner in which I got the news is 
something of a coincidence. Mrs. C. and 
1 were in Haiti on a four week trip. I 
had cut loose from newspapers and all 
such contacts with home wanting to get 
as free as possible of our usual way of 
life. For some reason I felt impelled to 
buy one paper, the New York Herald 
Tribune on March 11. In it I noticed 
with some shock the passing of Chet. 
Why and what urged me to buy that 
particular paper? Chet was one of my 
special friends both in school and more 
recently and one we all will miss. I feel 
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he had a full life, one that was more than 
usual in its success, and that except for 
the last few years his was a happy life. 
What more could one wish for.” Chet 
lived at Short Hills, N.J., and many of 
us remember his summer home at 
Hyannis to which he invited all members 
of the Class at the Fortieth Reunion a. 
Oyster Harbors. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Marcia B. Pope, and chil¬ 
dren, Diana, Amanda, Philip and Fer¬ 
gus. — Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, 
Pierce Hall, Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge 38, Mass. Assistant Secretaries: 
Harvey S. Pardee, 10445 Johanna Ave¬ 
nue, Sunland, Calif.; Maurice R. 
Scharff, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y.; George E. Wallis, Wenham, 
Mass. 

• 1910 • 

I was delinquent on the last issue of 
The Review as it happened that infor¬ 
mation from members of the Class was 
just about zero. 

Alfred Hague has come to my rescue 
and sends me a list of those who are at¬ 
tending the Class Luncheon every month 
in New York City at the Woolworth 
Building. On March 14 there were seven 
in attendance; Carroll Benton, Carroll 
Shaw, Henry Schleicher, Alfred Hague, 
Gordon Holbrook, E. M. Potter and Jim 
Tripp. Carroll Benton is going on a 
Caribbean Cruise and A1 Hague started 
on an auto tour on March 21, expecting 
to visit New Orleans, Tucson, Salt Lake 
City, Cody, Wyoming, Colorado Springs 
and Chicago. I hope A1 has as good a 
time as I did when I took a similar trip 
three years ago. 

I met A1 Huckins a week or so ago and 
I do believe Al’s the youngest looking 
man in the Class. 

The American Biltrite Rubber Com¬ 
pany has acquired control of the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company of 
which John Bierer was president. The 
new company is retaining John as presi¬ 
dent. The following news clipping about 
Raymond Jacoby has been received: 
“Raymond W. Jacoby, consultant to the 
Ciba Co., Inc., and president of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists, has joined tile staff of the 
Department of Textile Chemistry of the 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State 
College, for two months. He replaces 
Professor Kenneth S. Campbell, who has 
gone to Peru to organize textile courses 
in schools there. Mr. Jacoby received his 
B.S. from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and has been employed by 
the Rockland Finishing Co., the U.S. Fin¬ 
ishing Co., and the Arkwright Co.” 

According to notices of changes of 
addresses, Holman Pearl who has been 
living in Waterville, Me., is now with Hol¬ 
lingsworth and Whitney in Mobile, Ala. 

Our Alumni Association executive vice 
president, Harold Lobdell (Lobby), when 
in Dallas recently was talking with 
Frank Bell who was inquiring about 
members of the Class and Bob Breyer’s 
name was mentioned. Also, when he was 
in Los Angeles talking with Bob, Frank’s 
name was mentioned. In each case an 
exclamation was made that could only be 
answered by Mark Twain’s famous say¬ 
ing “Grossly Exaggerated.” 


Hal Manson and I manage to get to¬ 
gether monthly at the Alumni Council 
meetings. — Herbert S. Cleverdon, 
Secretary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Word has reached us of the death of 
two more classmates: Leland D. Wood, 
VI, died March 20 and Russell D. Fran¬ 
cis, III, New Year’s Day, 1955. Wood 
was active in Rotary and Masonic circles 
and was an engineer for many years with 
Hudson, Mass., Gas Company, transfer¬ 
ring to Norwich, Conn., Cas and Light 
Division in 1936. Retired in 1950, he 
had lived since in Yarmouth, Me. 

Russ Francis was a cancer victim, ac¬ 
cording to his widow. He worked up 
until November, 1954, and passed away 
January 1, 1955. He was office manager 
of the Boston branch of the Lunken- 
heimer Company, valve makers, and had 
been with the company for well over 30 
years. He was a Mason, a member of 
Dalhousie Lodge, Newtonville, and a 
member of the American Legion, the 
Appalachian Mountain Club of Boston, 
and for many years an ardent member of 
the Boston Camera Club. His interest 
in photography is said to have started 
with snapshots taken during an expedi¬ 
tion to South America in bis undergradu¬ 
ate days. He leaves a wife, Vera, and a 
son, Roger Dean Francis, 9. 

“Eagle-eye” Ina MacPherson (Roy’s 
wife) learned that a proposed addition to 
Tower School, Marblehead, Mass., will 
be dedicated to the memory of our late 
Classmate, Walter D. Allen, whose tragic 
death in a train wreck was reported 
here last month. A trustee of the school 
since 1951, Walter was president of the 
board at the time of his death. A plaque 
will be placed in the new wing to me¬ 
morialize his contributions to the school. 

A recent issue of Aviation Week has 
an interesting article featuring the work 
of William Henniek Martin, VI, who 
has been the Army’s director of research 
and development since last September, 
following retirement from Bell Labora¬ 
tories, as reported earlier in these notes. 
The title explains the subject matter con¬ 
cisely: “Army’s Weapon Plan Indicates 
More Responsibility for Industry” and 
there’s a fine candid shot of Bill with it. 

According to the author, Bill “already 
is convinced that the most important 
aspect of his program is that of proper 
planning — which he defines as ‘the 
matching of operational needs with 
technological potentialities’.” What must 
be provided, Martin says, is “data on 
which to base sound decisions as to what 
to develop, produce, and use.” 

Bill recently told the Army Scientific 
Advisory Board in a meeting at Fort 
Bragg, N.C.: “The design-development 
phase is one which I feel should be 
placed largely in industry and for new 
complex devices, the design-development 
agency should preferably be the one re¬ 
sponsible for the initial production of the 
new item. This is particularly important 
with such new complex devices as guided 
missiles, fire control systems and com¬ 
munications equipment, where freedom 
from service failures and ease of main¬ 
tenance are so desirable.” Bill also denied 
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his approach is a departure from tradi¬ 
tional Army development philosophy but 
acknowledged it is one already used 
widely in the aircraft industry. 

He believes the best way to introduce 
a new item into service is to make the 
initial production contractor “responsible 
for the initial supply of special tools, 
testing equipment and information re¬ 
quired for the installation, testing adjust¬ 
ment, operation and maintenance of the 
new article.” This, he admits, is a close 
approach to USAF’s weapon system, giv¬ 
ing entire responsibility to the prime 
contractor for successful performance. 

In conclusion, the article mentions the 
fact that President Frederick L. Hovde 
of Purdue University recently succeeded 
our own M.I.T. President Killian, who 
has headed the Army’s Scientific Advisory 
Panel since 1951. Martin has suggested 
that the panel adopt an organization that 
is divided into four areas to cover Army 
interests: fire power; mobility on the 
battlefield and in getting to the combat 
area; communications and reconnaisance 
for a mobile and dispersed Army; and 
logistic support for a mobile and dis¬ 
persed Army. “With the current and 
long-range pictures,” Martin concludes, 
"we are in a good position to determine 
what steps we should take in getting 
from where we are to where we want to 
be in 1965 . . . avoid making marginal 
improvements which are not worth the 
effort and expense . . . with today’s 
technological potentialities we must in¬ 
creasingly select the critically important 
projects, rather than try to carry all those 
that have interest.” Good common sense. 

After first indicating his chances 
“poor,” it’s fine to hear in early April 
that Bert Fryer and his wife, Ethel, plan 
to be with us at our “45th.” He writes 
from Carnation, Wash.: “I have disposed 
of my berry ranch this past fall, just be¬ 
fore the big freeze, and sold all of my 
stock, so now have nothing to tie me 
down, so I plan to get East for the Re¬ 
union in the late spring — if we ever 
have a spring (still winter here!). 

“Just returned from a trip to Los An¬ 
geles and southern Oregon and had a 
couple of weeks with my daughter who 
lives in Arcadia, where I ran into some 
good weather. Still have some consulting 
with the companies to whom I have sold 
my patents and goodwill, so get around 
and see what is going on in the kilndry¬ 
ing industry. Ethel and I are going to 
Vancouver, B.C., this week (Easter week) 
to look over one of my brain children — 
this being my swansong as far as directly 
handling these installations.” 

It was also nice to hear from Nat 
Seeley, II, who retired two years ago: 
“Your report of Reunion prospects has 
been reviewed by Louise and me with 
the result that our verdict is that it’s best 
to board the bandwagon pronto. Am 
feeling much better than when I had to 
miss your January luncheon (and the 
boat show). Greetings from Shippan 
Point, Stamford, and see you all in June. 
Hope General George Kenney gets 
there!” But it’s tough to hear that 
Charlie Hobson, X, plant superintendent. 
Barium Reduction Corporation, Charles¬ 
ton, W. Va., probably won’t be with us, 
for “at present expect to be tied up in 
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the startup of a new oxide plant we are 
building, but you can never tell — I still 
might drop in!” Let’s hope so, Charlie! 

Fred Daniels, VI, still active head of 
Riley Stoker Corporation in Worcester, 
writes: “Things are crowding up the 
first part of June, but I still hope to be 
down on the Cape for the 45th. By the 
way, speaking of grandchildren, Eleanor 
and I have six: daughter Eleanor, who 
married Samuel C. Bronson, in 1950, has 
Peter Goddard Bronson, three, and Amy 
Daniels Bronson, one and one-half, while 
son Bruce Goddard Daniels, married in 
1948, has Sarah Daniels, six and one-half, 
Judith Daniels, five, Eleanor Goddard 
Daniels, II, three, and Fred Harold 
Daniels, II, a year old in mid-June. This 
accounts for only six — no Class record — 
but I still have hopes.” 

President Don Stevens, II, left April 7 
with Lois, Carver, Lois, Jr. and her hus¬ 
band, her two daughters, Sandy and 
Doffy, and Grandma Stevens, for a Ber¬ 
muda vacation. He and Lois and Don’s 
mother will be with us at Snow Inn. 
Have heard of two more Classmates re¬ 
tiring: Reuben Y. Althouse, I, for many 
years assistant chief engineer of Hewitt 
Robins, Inc., Robins Engineers Division, 
New York, is now living in retirement at 
R.D. #1, Long Ridge Rd., Hawley, 
Penn.; and Brigadier General Lawrence, 
USA Ret., VI, retired a year now, has 
moved from Bethesda, Md., to 322 Hart¬ 
ford Rd., South Orange, N.J. Also it’s 
great to learn that G. Arthur Brown, X, 
has now been made a full professor at 
Lowell Technological Institute, he and 
his wife making their home at 22 West- 
ford St., Chelmsford, Mass. 

These notes will appear just before the 
“big doin’s” in celebration of our 45th 
Reunion at Snow Inn, Harwichport-on- 
Cape Cod, and if YOU find at the last 
minutes it’s possible to get to Snow Inn 
— just pack up and hurry there. We’ll take 
care of you somewhere on June 8, 9, and 
10. Or maybe you can’t get there, but you 
can get to the Institute for Alumni Day, 
Monday, June 11. In that case, see you 
there! — Orville B. Denison, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Framingham, 
Mass. John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, 
Mass. 

• 1912 • 

A note from E. L. Homan states that 
after retiring from the General Electric 
Company on Oct. 1, 1954, he is living at 
his home, 14 State Street, Marblehead, 
Mass. He would be delighted to see any¬ 
body who is coming his way this summer. 

C. L. Levermore is now living at 1 
Washington Avenue, Morristown, N.J. He 
has been with General Chemical Com¬ 
pany, a division of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation, for over 43 years. He is 
at their new research headquarters in 
Morristown. He expects to retire late in 
1957. 

B. F. Brann, who has been at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maine for many years, has re¬ 
tired and bought an old house in Win- 
tlirop. Me. He is busy remodeling and 
repainting and is looking forward to 
spending the summer at his camp on an 
island in Lake Winnepesaukee. 

A note from Ted Marceau, St. Peters¬ 


burg, tells of a pleasant visit from Charlie 
Carpenter and his wife who were driving 
through central Florida on their way to 
Smyrna Beach. — Frederick J. Shepard, 
Jr., Secretary , 31 Chestnut Street, Boston 
8, Mass. Lester \1. White, Assistant 
Secretary, 1230 N.E. 102d Street, Miami 
38, Fla. 

. 1913 • 

Weel! to me bonnie laddies and lassies, 
when you read these notes, your reuniters 
will be enjoying the sunny glens and 
slopes of either Coonamessett on the Cape 
or the grassey braes and dells of the Briggs 
Stadium in Cambridge. The Place, the 
Time, and the Plans have been selected 
for the 1913-1956 Interim Reunion. All’s 
set for a glorious get-to-gether. If you 
can’t be present, why don’t you send us a 
letter or a wire so that your frolicsome 
Classmates will know that only time and 
tide prevent you from participation in our 
43rd Reunion. 

From all of the latest reports and notes, 
Fred Murdock is still sojourning at the 
Mimosa Inn, Tryon, N.C. He informs us 
that if his Missus is in better health come 
June that he (Fred) will be with us with 
an entirely new wardrobe which he 
bought for Grace Kelly’s wedding but like 
Clark Gable was not invited. Fred has 
forwarded several kernels of news: Our 
good friend, Edward Melville Bridges, 
following his graduation at M.I.T., was 
associated with the architectural firm of 
Coolidge and Carlson, Boston, for 15 
years, where he was office manager, and 
under his management the Wesley Meth¬ 
odist Church of Worcester, Mass., was 
built. Later, he became the associate ar¬ 
chitect at Dartmouth College at the time 
of designing of the Baker Memorial Li¬ 
brary. In 1928, Ed established his own 
business and at the same time was also a 
professor of architecture at M.I.T. In 1946 
he commenced his present full-time prac¬ 
tice. Bridges is a registered architect in 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut besides 
being registered in Washington, D.C., and 
being certified to practice architecture 
anywhere in the United States. Ed holds 
membership in most of the outstanding 
architectural institutes and associations in 
America. His latest accomplishment is the 
design and plan of the First Baptist 
Church’s new education wing in the 
Town of Milton, Mass. He has been a 
resident of Wakefield, Mass., since 1924 
to date; and during this period has been 
active on the planning board, serving as 
chairman 17 years; as well as a trustee of 
the local YMCA; and a trustee of the 
Wakefield Savings Bank. Ed, we are all 
proud of you, and your type of citizen 
keeps our New England towns always 
American. C. P. Wetherbee, VI, has again 
taken his pen in hand after ten years and 
writes us a newsy letter and I quote: “I 
assume you are the Phil Capen I used to 
know — even though you now indicate 
your name as George. I get around to 
writing about once in every ten years and 
I presume it is now that length of time 
since I last wrote, so that is par for me — 
which is better, much better, than I do 
on the golf course. Primarily, it is my sad 
duty to report that one of our Classmates, 
Joe (Joseph A.) Summerville died of a 
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heart attack just before Christmas — De¬ 
cember 20, I believe. He had a coronary 
thrombosis attack something over two 
years ago; recovered; but succumbed to 
a second attack. Joe dropped out of the 
Institute at the end of his sophomore 
year, but I think he will be remembered 
by quite a few of the old Course VI 
group. He had served in various engi¬ 
neering capacities with Stone and Web¬ 
ster; Brooklyn Edison; Philadelphia 
Electric; and for the last 15 years had 
been an engineer with the New York 
State Public Utility Commission and lo¬ 
cated at Ithaca, N.Y. 

“Joe was a hard conscientious worker 
in all his professional jobs and always a 
loyal Tech man, even though he didn’t 
graduate. I assume this will be passed on 
for the Institute records. As for myself, 
after having been with the Telephone 
Company in Philadelphia for almost 40 
years, the last 15 or so as general traffic 
engineer, I decided to take advantage of 
their retirement plan and pursue a life of 
leisure — which consists of travel with my 
wife, raising a crop of grandchildren and 
trying to find time to do all the things I 
used to do when I didn’t have tire spare 
time, I do now. I trust you and yours are 
enjoying life, too.” Thank you, C.P. I am 
glad to know that you have joined us 
busy retired guys. Many thanks for the 
short eulogy on Joe Summerville. I wish 
more of the boys would write us the facts 
of the passing of any of our Classmates. 
Yes, I remember Joe very well and we 
should all pause a few minutes and pray 
for such a fine fellow. Our old friend, 
Bill Guild, is still making a name for him¬ 
self as the “Pied Piper” of science. He 
has established The Science Center in St. 
Petersburg, where he is the director of 
the educational program. Bill sponsors 
science fairs, golden age groups, and sci¬ 
ence clubs. He writes: “Thought you 
would be interested to see the enclosed 
reprint from the October Reader’s Digest, 
which has now been reprinted in 8 foreign 
countries, with a total readership, I am 
told, of 72,000,000 people. Inquiries have 
flooded in from all over the world. The 
impact of this introduction of science to 
the elementary teachers and children will 
be increasingly felt in the years to come.” 
Bill’s aim in this wonderful effort of his 
is to teach science so that even those not 
blessed with a scientific education and 
especially the boys and girls will obtain 
a real grasp of the many phases of the 
workings of the present day research as 
well as a groundings of earlier discoveries 
of our arts and sciences. To quote The 
Reader’s Digest, “You know why I suc¬ 
ceed?” he confided. “I don’t know very 
much. But I can think like a boy.” Thus 
speaks Uncle Bill Guild. Wonderful, Bill, 
you and Larry Hart should get together, 
for you are both performing a great serv¬ 
ice for our youth. Congratulations! Sev¬ 
eral issues ago, we mentioned rather 
briefly, regarding the demise of our Class¬ 
mate, Herbert A. Sweet. Just lately, we 
have received a short treatise from Mar¬ 
shall Dalton’15, President of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany where Herbert was last employed 
and I quote: “We regret to announce the 
death of Herbert A. Sweet of the stand¬ 
ards department, suddenly, on September 
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24. He was to have retired in a few 
months. Mr. Sweet graduated from Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1913, with a degree in civil engineering. 
After working for the Boston and Maine 
Railroad as inspector and draftsman, hp 
joined our plan department in 1917 and 
the next year transferred to the standards 
department. He was active in the devel¬ 
opment of many of our standards, and his 
pioneering work in earthquake and wind¬ 
storm resistance, and the development of 
sprinkler tank specifications, were es¬ 
pecially noteworthy.” We were also for¬ 
tunate in talking with the Reverend 
Doctor Dana Mclean Greeley, tile Rector 
of the Arlington St. Church, Boston. Dr. 
Greeley praised our former Classmate, 
Herbert, very, very highly as he had been 
very active in the affairs of this church. 
The Class of 1913 joins with me in ex¬ 
tending to Sweet’s family our most sin¬ 
cere sympathy. Shall be looking to see 
you in Falmouth at the Coonamessett Inn, 
June 8. — Frederick D. Murdock, Sec¬ 
retary, Rumstick Road, Barrington, R.I. 
George Philip Capen, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 623 Chapman Street, Canton, Mass. 

• 1914 • 

There have been few months recently 
when there has not been some report of 
Ray Dinsmore. Most of his activities re¬ 
ported are those associated with his presi¬ 
dency of the American Institute of 
Chemists. A pleasant item recently was 
his announcement that the 1956 Gold 
Medal of the American Institute of Chem¬ 
ists had been awarded to a friend of many 
of us, Raymond Stevens’17, President of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. of Cambridge. An¬ 
other item about Ray’s activities, which 
it would be impossible to publish in these 
columns, is a picture in “The Percolator 
of The Chemists’ Glee Club.” Right in 
the center, as if carrying the tune, is Ray. 
This picture of him would certainly win 
the award of “Expression of the Year.” 

While in New York City in late March, 
your Secretary had the pleasure of talk¬ 
ing with Charlie Fiske and Herman Affel. 
The principal subject discussed was the 
method of handling our Fifty-Year Gift 
to the Institute. It will be recalled that 
Art Peaslee is Chairman of the Special 
Gifts Committee. A few days earlier Art 
and Herman had had a dinner session to 
discuss the gift fund. Art had stopped in 
New York before leaving on a short Carib¬ 
bean cruise. However, he expected to be 
home early in April to press his solicita¬ 
tion actively. 

In financial journals one frequently 
reads comments on the time-credit situa¬ 
tion. This is a matter of great interest to 
Charlie Fiske, Executive vice-president of 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
This work requires him to travel around 
the country frequently, both in connec¬ 
tion with large financing undertakings 
and speeches to financial groups. Early in 
March Charlie was the speaker in St. 
Louis before 1600 credit men at a din¬ 
ner meeting of the American Bankers As¬ 
sociation. 

From time to time there has been some 
comment in these columns about our 
Classmate, Tatsuo Furuichi, who was a 
student in engineering for the Japanese 
Navy. Later he became an Admiral in the 


Construction Corps of the Japanese Navy. 
After the war he became chairman of the 
board of Midoriya Electric Company, 
Ltd., an importing company. Your Sec¬ 
retary hears frequently from him, and the 
Admiral sends, via your Secretary, an an¬ 
nual contribution to the Alumni Fund, 
which in the case of 1914 is also for our 
Fifty-Year Fund. Your Secretary has often 
wondered what he looked like now, so to 
satisfy my curiosity a photograph was re¬ 
ceived from him. He is a most attractive, 
dignified gentleman. Your Secretary only 
wishes that he, and probably other Class¬ 
mates also, had such a full head of hair. 

Word has been received of the death of 
two Classmates. Ernest Mathew Boyd 
died November 23, 1955, at Fresno, Calif. 
Boyd was married on June 15, 1916, to 
Mildred M. Sears. She and a daughter, 
Barbara, survive him. Boyd prepared at 
the Boston English High School and also 
at Berkeley Preparatory School and 
graduated from the Institute in mechani¬ 
cal engineering. During World War I, he 
worked with the E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours Company in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder. He had served as as¬ 
sistant supervisor at their Carney’s Point 
plant, but in recent years he made his 
home in California. 

Fred W. Bommer died on February 10 
of a coronary attack at a Boston hospital. 
Although originally a member of the 
Class of 1912, Bommer joined our Class 
for his Junior and Senior years, graduat¬ 
ing in chemical engineering. He devoted 
his whole business life to the rubber in¬ 
dustry, being associated first with the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com¬ 
pany and then successively with the 
Converse Rubber Shoe Company, Lam- 
bertville Rubber Company, and the Ar¬ 
lington Rubber Company. In 1932 he 
joined the Acushnet Process Company to 
form their division for the manufacture 
of the well-known brand of golf balls. 
This division became a wholly-owned 
subsidiary with Bommer as its head, with 
the title of chairman of the board at the 
time of his death. This company is located 
in New Bedford, Mass., and Bommer 
made his home in recent years in the 
neighboring city of Fairhaven. He had 
many civic and social memberships. Bom¬ 
mer is survived by his widow, the former 
Doris Saunders, and by a son and 
daughter. — H. B. Richmond, Secretary, 
275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
39, Mass. H. A. Affel, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Woodland Avenue, Sum¬ 
mit, N.J. 

• 1915 • 

What a Class! Henry thanks the 115 
Classmates who have already paid their 
Class dues for their prompt and generous 
response; several 10- to 25-dollar checks, 
with one for 100 dollars put our ex¬ 
chequer in fine shape. Many thanks — 
many blessings to you all. 

Many interesting notes with dues 
checks add exciting and colorful news for 
our column. Stan Osborne:—“I am still 
working for the health of the people and 
recently was reappointed for another 
four-year term as State Commissioner of 
Health for Connecticut and will be lo¬ 
cated in Hartford. I think often of our 
Class.” Good work, Stan. Burr Swain: — 
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“We had a fine party in New York which 
I enjoyed better than anything in the 
previous six months. My family have all 
grown up.” A fine guy. Burr, and he plans 
to be at the Boston Class Dinner in April. 
Doug Baker sends his best regards to all 
Classmates — especially Course VI. And 
Jerry Coldwell: — “It was nice seeing you 
all in New York and I hope your trip to 
Ralph Hart’s apartment after the Class 
Dinner was productive of results — of one 
kind or another. (Jerry should know those 
results!) Best regards to the Boston gang.” 
Maurice Brandt: — “It looks now as 
though it’s still ‘Help Azel’ — with Henry 
helping Azel and we help Henry!! But 
we all help old M.I.T. 1915.” That’s the 
Class spirit, Maurice! 

Mervin Hart, 1370 School House Road, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: “We have just 
purchased a small ranch house out here. 
I hope to get back to one of our Reunions 
— maybe the next one. I have a lot of 
friends and relatives who summer at 
Martha’s Vineyard. Give my regards to 
“Skinny” Campbell (he must mean Bill), 
Orton Camp, and Harold Worthington.” 
Sol Shneider: — “I was glad to see you 
and the other 35 Classmates at the dinner 
in New York on January 27. This was a 
wonderful turnout, considering that we 
bad our 40th Reunion last June. Of 
course, it took Hank Marion and Larry 
Landers and Ralph Hart, as well as the 
"boys” from Boston to make it a great 
success. I suggest that a New York dinner 
be made an annual function of the Class. 
Will try to get in touch with you when I 
again get to Boston this summer.” Larry 
Quirk: — “Love and kisses to you, Henry, 
dear.” In answer to a little leg-pulling, 
we gave Charlie Williams about his vocal 
efforts at the New York Class Dinner, he 
writes: — “Thanks very much for your 
nice note, though I’m afraid you may 
have been just a trifle too strong in your 
praise of my singing. My wife has a 
daughter living in Boston and we get up 
there to see her and her children once or 
twice a year. I sure hope it can be made 
to coincide with one of the 1915 parties 
in your fair city.” With a generous check, 
Seward Highley said:—“With the price 
of everything else up, why not Class 
Dues?” Now there’s an idea! How 
about it? 

Otto Hilbert: — “All the snow and ice 
we are having makes me long for Cape 
Cod again, or Mexico, where I was this 
winter.” Otto wrote from Corning, N.Y., 
in the heart of the famous snow belt. 
Bowman Atkins, whom we hadn’t seen for 
a long time: — “I haven’t yet recovered 
from our Fortieth Reunion. Congratula¬ 
tions for a very good time.” Thanks, Bow, 
it was swell to have you with us. Don’t 
miss the next one! Sam Otis:—“I am 
now a ‘grandpa’ — still active in architec¬ 
ture, though beginning to think of retire¬ 
ment. At present am deep in a civic 
project to publish a history of my home 
town. Local M.I.T. Club gatherings con¬ 
tinue to be stimulating, and so it goes.” 
Bill Stephenson, from Hopeman Brothers, 
Inc., 156 East 46th Street, N.Y. 17, sends 
regards to all. We are storry to learn that 
David F. Condriek is at Veteran’s Admin¬ 
istration Center, Barracks #2, Bay Pines, 
Fla. Does anyone know what happened to 
him? Ed Whiting: — “We had a fine 
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crowd at the New York Class Dinner. I 
hope you all got back safely to Boston.” 
We did. Loyal Parry Keller, on his card 
from Paris, mailed early in March: — “I 
have spent a very busy day seeing Paris. 
This trip has taken six weeks. I have 
been in England, Sweden, Denmark, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, West Ger¬ 
many, and France. I am taking off for 
New York tomorrow. Enough traveling for 
a while. I am homesick for the grand¬ 
children. My best to you and Fran.” 

Boots Malone, Bluffton, S.C.: “We’ve 
been in a turmoil moving our small house 
nearer the May river. We spent one night 
with the house on top of the truck. We 
are now settled again with services con¬ 
nected, and welcome any Classmates go¬ 
ing by this way. We are near Savannah.” 
Harry Murphy: — “My ‘chit’ for 1915 is 
enclosed. I would like to be able to write 
some bright and interesting news but 
nothing has happened to me since 1929, 
at which time I got married and went 
broke all in six months. Hope to see you 
soon.” Now, there’s a guy — happily mar¬ 
ried — children and grandchildren and far 
from poverty-stricken. What more could 
he ask? Plenty has happened to him since 
1929. All these notes with Class Dues 
might lead you to think Henry is riding 
high in his new treasurer’s job, but Ed 
Sullivan chops him down to size with 
this confidential message to me: — “Have 
you had that fellow, Henry Sheils, 
bonded?? He’s a slippery guy.” This could 
reflect the low character of Course I. In 
the April 4 Concord (N.H.) Daily Mirror 
is a bright picture of Speed and Molly 
Swift cutting their fortieth wedding an¬ 
niversary cake at New London, where 
they held open house for their friends 
and neighbors. Congratulatory wires were 
received from President Eisenhower and 
Sherman Adams. We add our own Class 
congratulations to the former Senator and 
Molly. 

I know you will all be glad that Al 
Sampson is home at 9 Thorndike Street, 
Beverly, Mass., making a steady and sure 
recovery from his recent hospitalization. 
When I saw him early in April he looked 
and felt fine. Keep it up, Al. That tough 
old modest Hank Marion wouldn’t tell us 
about his hospital party, but he did write 
to Al Sampson. We’re glad Hank’s better 
and wish him a speedy and complete re¬ 
covery. Hurry up and get well, you two, 
we all miss you! Here’s Hank’s letter: 
“Thanks so much for your card of good 
wishes, received here at the hospital. It 
is a wonderful feeling to know that your 
friends are thinking of you when the 
aches and pains are a little rough, as 
they are the first few days after any op¬ 
eration, no matter how minor. I am happy 
to say that everything has gone along on 
schedule and today I am leaving the hos¬ 
pital, the eighth day after the operation.” 

On March 3, in Boston, Sam and Ida 
Eisenberg’s younger son, Herbert Wil¬ 
liam, was married to Miss Melissa Jane 
Lees. All the best from 1915 to this young 
couple for a long, healthy, and happy 
life! 

The 78th annual report of the Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery Insurance Com¬ 
pany, signed by our own Jack Dalton, is 
a very impressive presentation and re¬ 
flects Jack’s able and energetic leadership. 


On April 7, in Boston, Bob Warren, 
director of exploratory research. Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Inc., gave a paper on 
“How to Plan Your Investment Account.’ 
Congratulations, Bob! 

Douglas McMurtric has recently been 
promoted by Brown Company, Berlin, 
N.H., to director of research. It couldn’t 
happen to a nicer chap — who well de¬ 
serves this position. Congratulations, 
Doug! 

All Classmates, with their families, 
ladies, and guests, are warmly invited to 
the Class Cocktail party, Monday after¬ 
noon, June 11, at four o’clock, at The Al¬ 
gonquin Club, Boston. This precedes the 
Alumni Dinner later that evening at The 
Statler. But it makes no difference 
whether or not you attend Alumni Day at 
M.I.T. or go to the dinner, we want you 
all to come to the Class Party. Remem¬ 
ber what a gay time it was last year! Al 
Sampson and Barbara Thomas are put¬ 
ting it on again this year. See you and 
yours there! 

It’s sad to report the passing of these 
Classmates. Our Class feels for their 
families and has sent sympathy to them. 

Brigadier General Alexander G. Gilles¬ 
pie, VI, died on January 17, 1956, and 
was buried in Arlington Cemetery. 
Nash S. Weil, I, died on January 8, 1956, 
in Atlanta, Ga. P. Godfrey Savage died 
on December 6, 1955, at Clearwater, Fla. 

Next month’s column will report a big 
Boston Class Dinner, to be held on April 
20, w'hen we are expecting many distant 
dignitaries from New Hampshire to New 
Jersey to join with us and “Help Azel.” 
— Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 100 Memo¬ 
rial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1916 . 

Just about the time that this issue of 
The Review is arriving at your homes, the 
40th Reunion will be in full swing at the 
Oyster Harbors Club on the Cape, and 
at the time that this column is being writ¬ 
ten it certainly shapes up as probably 
one of our finest Class get-togethers. Let’s 
hope that nobody was disappointed at the 
last minute and had to miss it, and let’s 
hope that many others who were appar¬ 
ently tied up at the time the notices on 
attendance were coming in found a little 
time to break away and get to the Cape 
for a day or even a few hours or perhaps 
were able to make the Class Cocktail 
Party at the Campus Room of the Gradu¬ 
ate House at M.I.T. on Monday, June 11. 

Stew Rowlett dropped us a few lines 
which make good reading as follows: 
“Your letter of January 23 keeps popping 
up to the top of the unfinished business 
pile on my desk. I guess I might as well 
answer it so I can file it. I appreciated the 
picture which still reposes in my desk. I 
don’t dare take it home. I was too obvi¬ 
ously on my way out when it was taken. 
I really have nothing exciting to report. 
I broke loose for three weeks for driving 
around England and Scotland last May; 
married off my last daughter in August 
and am now trying to get the exchequer 
back in shape for the 40tli Reunion this 
year. Keep me posted on when and where 
the festivities will take place. At my age 
I need plenty of time to get in shape.” 

Hovey Freeman writes: “My wife and 
I travelled some 15,000 miles and greatly 
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enjoyed all the countries in South 
America and particularly the Hight over 
and along the Andes. In Lima, Peru, Vin- 
centi .Checa’17, and a Deke, took the 
time to come down 500 miles from his 
tremendous ranches in northern Peru and 
spent two days with us. It was great 
seeing him after 40 years. I cannot say 
that he has changed much and he asked 
many questions about those who were at 
the Deke House when he and I were 
there and wanted to be remembered to 
any that I might see ... he is well and 
very much alive and still can spot a good- 
looking girl without the need of glasses.” 

We are indebted to Samuel C. Pres- 
cott’94. Professor Emeritus at M.I.T., for 
this note which he received from Ainie 
Cousineau and which gives us news on 
Aime’s current activities: “. . .1 have 
retired on pension on the 1st of July 1955 
and I have now a private consulting of¬ 
fice, in spite of my 70 years (last Nov. 
20). I went to Europe last fall for two 
months, mainly in France. I have, how¬ 
ever, travelled in England and Italy, 
mainly in London and Rome. In Paris 
and the latter two capitals I had many 
interviews with planners and transport 
executives. I am now enjoying a partial 
rest but cannot stay idle.” 

Very happy to report that Bridgie 
Webber, who has always been with us 
as far as he and we were concerned, has 
now been officially transferred to our 
Class from the Class of 1917. 

Vannevar Bush had a very interesting 
article in the February 1956 issue of the 
Atlantic entitled “Can Man Live Without 
War?” In this article he expressed the 
idea that man can live without war so 
long as each man has the opportunity to 
develop his talents to the utmost for his 
own benefit and the benefit of his fellow 
man and that the struggle for this oppor¬ 
tunity be entered upon with decency and 
dignity and be conducted with fairness 
and good will. 

Then, there was an interesting article 
by Tom Holden in the Construction 
newsletter entitled Building Business put 
out by F. W. Dodge Corporation. It is 
entitled “Hard Facts About Highways" 
and appears in the January 1956 issue. 
In it, Tom points out that attention must 
be given “to the practical matter of fitting 
vastly enlarged highway construction 
programs into an economy already oper¬ 
ating at close to capacity in many vital 
respects.” He states “putting the highway 
program in its proper perspective, it is 
only reasonable to ask where the mate¬ 
rials, labor and machinery are coming 
from to produce 92 billion dollars’ worth 
of roads in ten years without serious in¬ 
flation and disruption of the private econ¬ 
omy.” Further on he says, “If we were to 
maintain the established (economic) pat¬ 
tern and still meet the projections of more 
than $200 billion of highway ($88 bil¬ 
lion) and other public works construction 
($112 billion) we would have to average 
about $80 billion of new construction a 
year for the next ten years; this in turn 
would mean an average total national 
output of more than $800 billion a year. 
. . . The estimates of the President’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee on a National Highway 
Program show a $444 billion average 
Gross National Product for the next ten 
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years, reaching a $505 billion peak in 
1964.” In what we felt is one of the most 
sensible articles on this subject, Tom con¬ 
cludes and recommends “that estimates 
of the order shown in the prospectuses 
issued for a national highway program be 
subjected to suitable discounts in the in¬ 
terest of realistic thinking and planning.” 

We have had many news items on Joe 
Barker over the years, but here is a bio¬ 
graphical sketch of Joe which gives us a 
pretty complete resume of his very full 
and accomplishing life to date. (This ap¬ 
peared in the August 1955 issue of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering): “Joseph Warren 
Barker, who has been nominated to serve 
for one year as President of The Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, is 
Chairman of the Board and President of 
Research Corporation, a nonprofit foun¬ 
dation, and Chairman of the Board of the 
wholly-owned subsidiary, Research-Cot- 
trell, Inc., New York, N.Y. He is also the 
current (1954-55) President of the Society 
of the Sigma Xi, national scientific asso¬ 
ciation. Mr. Barker, who lives in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., came to Research Corpo¬ 
ration in 1945 as acting president and was 
elected President in 1946 and President 
and Chairman of the Board in 1947. He 
was born in Lawrence, Mass., June 17, 
1891. After attending the University of 
Chicago, where he studied in the physical 
sciences under Prof. Robert Andrews Mil¬ 
likan, he was graduated from the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1916 
with an electrical engineering degree. 
Upon graduation he was commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant in the Army and from 
1918 to 1922 served in the American Ex¬ 
peditionary Forces and the American 
Forces in Germany. Following his resig¬ 
nation from the Regular Army in 1925, 
he spent his career in educational work, 
starting as an associate professor of elec¬ 
trical engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. From M.I.T. he 
went to Lehigh University in 1929 as 
professor and head of the department of 
electrical engineering and then to Colum¬ 
bia University in 1980 as dean of engi¬ 
neering. He resigned his deanship in 1946 
to become President of Research Corpo¬ 
ration. From 1941 to 1945 Mr. Barker 
was on leave of absence from Columbia 
to serve as special assistant to the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy. During this period he 
was responsible for policy of all educa¬ 
tional and training programs, particularly 
the highly successful V-12 Naval College 
Training Program. He also served as the 
representative of the Secretary of the 
Navy on the War Manpower Commis¬ 
sion, as co-ordinator of training liaison 
for the Secretary of the Navy, and as a 
member of the Joint Army-Navy Person¬ 
nel Board from the date of its inception 
in May, 1942, until he left the Navy 
in 1945. 

“Mr. Barker joined the American So¬ 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers as a mem¬ 
ber in 1980, He served the Society as a 
member of the meetings committee, 
1947-1949; as chairman of that commit¬ 
tee, 1952-1953; as a member of the Board 
of Technology, 1947-1948 and 1952- 
1955; as a member of the Organization 
Committee, 1950-1955, and chairman, 
1954-1955; as a member of the Public 
Relations Committee, 1948-1949, and as 


an advisory member of Executive Com¬ 
mittee of Council, 1954 to date. Outside 
the Society he has served on many com¬ 
mittees, and as vice-president, district 3, 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and as vice-president and 
president of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. He is also an active member of 
The Engineering Foundation Board, serv¬ 
ing as its chairman from 1953 to date. 
From 1950-1952 Mr. Barker was a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee on Technical As¬ 
sistance of the International Relations 
Commission of the Engineers Joint Coun¬ 
cil. He is also a member of the ASCE 
and of the AIME. 

“A registered professional engineer in 
the New York State since 1931, he is a 
member of the Newcomen Society of 
England; The Engineers’ Club, New 
York; The Century Association, New 
York; the University Club, New York; 
the Columbia University Club, New 
York; the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N.Y.; and the Cosmos Club of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. He is a member of the advisory 
committee of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Grand Central Branch, and a director of 
National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Company. He has been a member of the 
Committee of the United States Coast 
Guard Academy since 1934 and served 
as its chairman from 1953-1955. He 
served as a member of the board of trus¬ 
tees of the Educational Testing Service 
for a five-year term. During the full term 
he was chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee and a member of the Executive 
Committee. 1 Ie was also a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Dorr Company, 
1952-1954. He has just completed a term 
as chairman of The Scientific Research 
Society of America. As a representative 
of the United States, Mr. Barker attended 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation Conference on Research Ad¬ 
ministration held at the University of 
Nancy, France, in 1954. At this Confer¬ 
ence he was a speaker on the subject of 
university patents and acted as a con¬ 
sultant to the Office for European Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation. Mr. Barker is a 
member of Sigma Xi, Tan Beta Pi, Theta 
Tail, and Phi Kappa Sigma. He is a ves¬ 
tryman of Trinity Church, New York 
City, and chairman of their Committee 
on Fabric of the Church and its Chapels. 
He received honorary degrees of doctor 
of engineering from Case School of Ap¬ 
plied Science in 1942 and the University 
of Rochester in 1944; doctor of laws from 
Bucknell University in 1940 and Union 
College in 1944; doctor of science from 
Northeastern University in 1940 and 
Ripon College in 1953; and doctor of hu¬ 
mane letters from Muhlenberg College in 
1945. He was presented the Navy Dis¬ 
tinguished Civilian Service Award in 
1945.” What a tremendous record, and 
on top of that he is a very good golfer! 

Your Secretary just recently returned 
from a trip to Switzerland; Ralph Davies 
mentioned that he wouldn’t be at the Re¬ 
union because he would be out of the 
country at that time; Maurice Holland 
indicated that he would be in Europe on 
an assignment at the time of the Reunion. 

That winds it up for another month. 
Hope all of you are well and that if we 
didn’t see you at this Reunion we will at 
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the next one. All best wishes. — Ralph A. 
Fletcher, Secretary , P.O. Box 71, West 
Chelmsford, Mass. Harold F. Dodge, 
Assistant Secretary, Bell Telephone Labs., 
Inc., 463 West Street, New York, N.Y. 

• 1917 . 

Ken Bell took time out during his re¬ 
cent trip to Europe to send us the follow¬ 
ing report: “We have had a fine trip so 
far, although we had the roughest cross¬ 
ing the Independence has ever made — 
30-foot waves and force 8-9 winds — and 
these are not Bell exaggerations, but the 
statements of the first officer, who sat at 
our table. We ate every meal, however, 
and danced every night. I would not have 
missed seeing those waves for anything. 
We were cold in Italy though it was warm 
in Rome, and we loved Venice, but were 
driven in by the cold several times — and 
I had a sharkskin suit — double breasted, 
with vest; gabardine jacket; sweater; and 
top coat. We viewed the beautiful things 
from Pompei at the National Museum in 
Naples, after revisiting Pompei, itself; 
enjoyed going around Rome, and photo¬ 
graphing fountains — but did scramble 
all over the Colosseum; walked over the 
immense baths of Caracalla; and went to 
the catacombs. We spent a day in Perugia 
— had to go there by train, as the road 
was closed by snow; the 13th century 
town hall is notable, and has a wonderful 
and well arranged museum, with Peru- 
ginis, etc. We shopped in Florence, visited 
the world famous Archeological Mu¬ 
seum; went all over the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and saw the Medici’s treasure rooms; 
went through the Bargello, often went 
over Ponte Vecchio. We took it easy in 
Milan — walked all over the roof of the 
Cathedral and admired the wonderful 
marble statues and marble lacework; 
went to the zoo, and attended La Scala 
Ballet in the evening. Venice intrigued 
us; the so obviously ancient St. Mark’s is 
charming; we scrambled all over the bal¬ 
cony where the four horses were taken 
through the Doges Palace; prisons and 
over the Bridge of Sighs. Yes, we had a 
gondola ride — several in fact. The stand¬ 
ard tourist gyp is to take you to your 
hotel in a private gondola — at $2.00 a 
clip. But, to cross a canal, often standing 
up, costs only two cents. Yesterday, we re¬ 
turned to Rome and today we flew here 
(Athens).” 

Bill McAdams writes: “Our youngest 
daughter, Katharine Patricia, was mar¬ 
ried in December, 1954, at Alexandria, 
Va., to Private Walter J. Trowbridge, 
U. S. Army, of Sheboygan Falls, Wise. 
They are now in France, and he expects 
to be discharged this summer. Our daugh¬ 
ter, Barbara, Mrs. N. Landon Hoyt, IH, 
lives in Winnetka, Ill., and has two boys 
and a girl. Our daughter, Nancy, Mrs. 
Kenneth E. Brown, lives in Newton 
Centre and has a boy and a girl. This 
January my wife and I enjoyed a vaca¬ 
tion between terms at Key West, Fla. I 
am teaching Heat Transfer in the Chemi¬ 
cal Engineering Department at M.I.T., 
and am enjoying using the third edition 
of Heat Transmission, which came out in 
the summer of 1954. This summer we plan 
to visit Bermuda.” 

From John Holton: “This is quite an 
idea of passing on to the various Class 
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members your jobs of making Class 
Notes! But I think it’s a good idea. I don’t 
remember exactly when you last had any 
comments concerning my activities, but I 
will try and pick up as of the middle of 
summer, last year. After only about a year 
and a half in charge of Carrier Corpora¬ 
tion’s Unitary Equipment Division, one 
of the four operating divisions after we 
verticalized along product lines, I was 
transferred to the staff organization to 
head up the Planning Division. I guess 
nearly 30 years with the company, in al¬ 
most all branches of its activities, gave 
me a background which they thought 
might be helpful in long-range corporate 
planning. In any event, we function as an 
advisory group to general management, 
coordinating the long-range planning of 
the various operating divisions and our 
new acquisitions. Currently, we have two 
departments — one having to do with fa¬ 
cilities planning and the other with dis¬ 
tribution planning and business research. 
It is fascinating work; and while there are 
many ‘crash’ assignments, the continuous 
pressure that exists in an operating group 
is lessened in this work. Looking ahead to 
retirement within about four years, this 
is a welcome relief. My older son, John, 
Jr., a chemical engineering graduate 
from Yale under Barney Dodge’17, has 
four children and is general manager of 
the Gallowhur Chemical Company of Os¬ 
sining, N.Y. My older daughter, Mary H. 
Soderberg, is married to another chemical 
engineer working for Monsanto, and has 
three children. Our youngest, a pair of 
twins, are now juniors: Robert P., taking 
Course X in the Class of ’57, is struggling 
through M.I.T.; and much to my surprise 
and delight, last year he was a student 
with ‘Doc’ Lewis, who taught me much 
that I know a good 40 years ago; and 
Nancy P„ who has just been elected 
president of the Student Government As¬ 
sociation at Mt. Holyoke College. All in 
all, we have had a very happy and de¬ 
lightful family. We spend our summers 
at a camp on beautiful Skeneateles Lake, 
only about 22 miles from the office; and 
this year, we enjoyed a fine winter vaca¬ 
tion at Casey Key in Nokomis. My latest 
hobby was promoted by my daughter 
Mary, who sent me one of these oil paint¬ 
ing kits which awakened an unknown and 
apparently latent interest in painting. 
However, we do not expect to be known 
as ‘Grandpa Moses.’ June of 1957 is going 
to be unusually busy, with Bob gradu¬ 
ating from M.I.T., my 40th Reunion, and 
daughter Nancy graduating from Mt. 
Holyoke. Just how we are going t6 handle 
all of these activities hasn’t yet been 
figured out.” 

Walt Beadle: “With the skiing season 
behind us we are now looking forward to 
cruising on Chesapeake Bay in our 32-foot 
auxiliary sloop Snow Goose which we 
base at Oxford, Md., on the Eastern 
Shore. We hope to start sailing this year 
in the middle of April. The sloop, de¬ 
signed by Rhodes and built in Holland, 
was delivered last summer and is the first 
real boat that we have owned. It is small 
enough so that Christine and I can cruise 
on it ourselves without any professional 
help and yet it is large enough so that we 
can take another couple with us. Our 
three children are married and currently 


living in Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
respectively. Our extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties help to tie the family together. Last 
summer our son and his wife cruised with 
us for a week and last fall our older 
daughter and her husband also spent a 
week with us on the Chesapeake. Be¬ 
tween Christmas and New Year’s our 
younger daughter and her husband spent 
a week with us skiing in Canada. Our two 
grandsons, are only two years old so they 
are not yet far enough along to join us 
in skiing or sailing. I am in the same job 
that 1 have occupied for the last eight 
years as a member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. This, together with my 
activities on the M.I.T. Corporation and 
in a few other organizations, doesn’t 
leave me with much idle time except 
when I take a real break and go skiing 
or sailing. We plan to take an extra break 
this summer and motor on the West 
Coast for six weeks. We acquired Snow 
Goose last year with the definite objec¬ 
tive of getting set for my retirement 
which I hope will be possible a couple of 
years hence while we are still young 
enough to cruise as far afield as Maine or 
the Caribbean.” — R. S. Stevens, Secre¬ 
tary, c/o Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Me¬ 
morial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. W. I. 
McNeill, Assistant Secretary, 270 Park 
Avenue (5A), New York, N.Y. 

. 1918 • 

The spores of information, floating in 
on the breezes of spring, bring tidings of 
George Sackett who has grown bigger 
since graduation in more ways than one. 
Armstrong Tire News of West Haven, 
Conn., reports that George has been ap¬ 
pointed director of repair material devel¬ 
opment, thus brewing an unusually logical 
distillate from his thesis on vulcanizing, 
way back when. He will now be respon¬ 
sible for all types of camelback, not to 
be confused, they tell me, with the back 
of a camel. His will be the development, 
from formulae to standards of quality in 
manufacture, of compounds for repair 
material. And to make the assignment 
come full circle, he will contact customers 
in the field (meaning people under roofs 
which are fouled with industrial smoke 
and grime), as well as offering dealers 
the lucid radiance of his professional skill 
on matters concerning the use of said ma¬ 
terials. George has been in the rubber 
industry for 33 years. Prior to Armstrong, 
he worked for Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company’s repair material development 
department. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the Akron 
and Connecticut Rubber Groups, and has 
contributed several papers on rubber 
chemistry to the American Chemical So¬ 
ciety. He has served as a member of the 
Crude Rubber Committee of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society and is presently 
chairman of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association Technical Committee, and 
chairman of the Tire and Rim Ordnance 
Advisory Tire Reconditioning Committee. 

Leo A. McNally whose student day¬ 
dream was to become an architect, has 
given 18 years of his active life to the 
city of Fall River as superintendent of 
public school buildings and grounds. Now 
he has asked to be retired; for reasons of 
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health it says on the spore from the Fall 
River Ilcrahl News which has landed atop 
our desk. During his undeviating mission 
of public service he says he has seen 18 
or 19 four-room school houses abolished, 
to be replaced by proud structures of 
greater capacity. Instead of staying on in 
the ivy covered halls of learnings, in 1917 
he enlisted in the aviation branch of the 
U.S. Navy and was a member of the first 
class of Navy pilots in this country, re¬ 
ceiving his training in Akron, Ohio. He 
served with balloon reconnaissance in 
coastal areas overseas, in England, Ire¬ 
land and France. After World War I, he 
was an assistant architect with the Bos¬ 
ton Elevated Street Railway, and later 
worked with the McNally Construction 
Company, and P. J. McNally and Sons 
from 1928 to 1932. He was resident 
engineer for the Department of the In¬ 
terior for three years. He did architec¬ 
tural work for Maginnis and Walsh of 
Boston from 1936 to 1938, when he re¬ 
ceived the appointment to the superin- 
tendency of school buildings. Married to 
the former Emma Barlow, he and his wife 
are the parents of two daughters, Mary A. 
McNally of Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Mrs. Thomas Peek of Oakland, Calif., and 
six sons, Leo A. Jr. of Fall River, Eugene 
J. and John M. of Syracuse, N.Y., Gerald 
N. of Tucson, Ariz., Brendon B. of Fall 
River, and Lt. Joseph J. McNally, U.S.N., 
stationed at the Atsugi Air Force Base, 
Japan. 

By the very nature of the responsibility, 
a Class Secretary seldom says much 
about himself; a proper requirement 
which I have mostly observed in the 
quarter century these notes have trickled 
down my quill. (I ghost wrote them for a 
long spell.) Being in the middle of a 
speaking tour arranged by the University 
of Kansas is my present excuse. By May I 
shall have delivered fifty-six lectures in 
five different states. Carolyn and I left 
home March 14, spending the next day 
with one of my industrial clients in Massa¬ 
chusetts. The big snow hit us on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike which was also 
icy and obscured by fog. We saw eight 
wrecks in 200 miles (not counting cars off 
the road) and two big trailers turned over. 
Apparently Pennsylvania doesn’t have 
sand, for there were cinders on the road. 
A dirtier mess could hardly be brewed; 
black and pervasive. But to drive 600 miles 
from Philadelphia to the edge of Indiana, 
with neither grade crossing nor traffic 
light, is really something. In Milwaukee 
I had one of the most disturbing audiences 
I have ever faced: 1200 high school kids 
who were emotionally dead. In Kansas 
City we had exactly the opposite experi¬ 
ence. They were wonderful! But the college 
students are always the best audience 
from my point of view. In Joplin, 
Mo., the sociology professor sat in the 
front of the auditorium with his seeing- 
eye dog. At the close of the lecture even 
the dog wagged his tail! Added to the 
student enthusiasm, that was a real thrill. 
We have criss-crossed Kansas and are now 
in Oklahoma. Some impressions which 
beg to be shared are: the radio produces 
the same tunes, the same soap operas, 
some of the same news casts as in New 
England; better roads are being built 
everywhere; we never seem to be be- 
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yond the sound of a train whistle; a club 
in Reno, Nevada, starts to advertise on 
roadside billboards in eastern Kansas; in¬ 
stead of skunks colliding with automo¬ 
biles, it is jack rabbits out here; there are 
more Cadillacs in the middle west than 
in Massachusetts (who says the farmers 
are having a tough time?); New England 
weather isn’t so changeable after all . . . 
it can go from 85 degrees at noon to 39 
degrees at night in Kansas during April. 
We have been in dust storms with visi¬ 
bility no more than 50 feet; experienced 
the pounding of one and one-quarter inch 
hail stones in a 57 mile wind; slept be¬ 
tween two tornadoes. It is a surprising 
experience to drive into a city and find 
your picture in the local paper, but a 
much more rewarding one to meet col¬ 
lege presidents and lawyers who have 
driven miles to hear you speak because 
they have read and liked some book you 
wrote. On the side I am doing something 
with architects here and there for one of 
my industrial clients. Mrs. Wills will be 
glad to know that every one of them has 
heard of our Royal Barry. He’s got him¬ 
self a reputation for sure. — F. Alexander 
Macoun, Secretary , Jaffrey, N.I1. 

• 1919 • 

It was good to hear from Speedy Quick 
this month. He wrote from Birmingham, 
Ala., that he is “still purchasing engineer 
for Shook and Fletcher Supply Company, 
who in addition to selling and installing 
J. M. insulation products and Carrier air 
conditioning, sell electrical apparatus and 
supplies and also mine 1 million ± tons 
of brown ore yearly.” Speedy has two chil¬ 
dren assorted and one grandson thanks to 
his boy and his wife whom he married 
while in the Air Force in Newfoundland. 
He doesn’t see Classmates. Lobdell in¬ 
vited him about two years ago for M.I.T. 
Alumni Dinner. 

Ed Sherman dropped us a line to say 
that he had moved from Boston, Mass., 
“downeast” to Gorham, Me., at 126 South 
Street. 

Dick Holmgren writes that he is still 
general manager and chief engineer of 
the San Diego County Water Authority 
“and extremely busy with the tremendous 
expansion taking place in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Just starting engineering studies 
of a second aqueduct to cost $30 million. 
I don’t believe there is any Classmate in 
this area. I would sure like to have any¬ 
one travelling here call me up.” 

Margaret Pierson Olfene writes that she 
has transferred her attention from the 
area of science to “that science which is 
concerned with people and their rehabili¬ 
tation or even physical and personal well¬ 
being. I am enjoying my work as social 
worker with the Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of Public Welfare attached to 
Tewksbury, the state hospital for the 
chronically ill and aging.” 

Your Secretary visited with Ark Rich¬ 
ards last month and it was sure good to 
see him. Ark saw A1 Richards some time 
ago and said he was doing well. 

George McCarten, we understand 
through his sister, is getting along fine 
having spent a good part of February in 
the sunny Phoenix, Ariz., area. 

We have had word that William Os¬ 
good has left Chicago for Renssalaer 


Polytech Institute, Department of Me- 
chancis, Troy, N.Y. 

We are in the midst of plans for a 
Class Dinner on April 25 to be held at 
the new M.I.T. Club here in New York 
at the Hotel Chatham. We will report 
this occasion in the next issue. Inciden¬ 
tally, whenever any of you are in the New 
York area, be sure to drop in at the Club. 
It’s now a live, going concern and you’re 
bound to run into some of your old “side- 
kicks.” — E. R. Smoley, Secretary, 385 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

• 1920 • 

I have belated information on the death 
of Rear Admiral Claude Kell of Hinsdale, 
Ill. He died some months ago. He was re¬ 
cently connected with Goodman Manu¬ 
facturing Company of Chicago. 

Oscar Young, formerly president of the 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company, Allen¬ 
town, Pa., is now with Ebasco Service, 
New York City. Will Boyer has left San 
Antonio, Texas, and is now in Albuquer¬ 
que, N.M. Charles J. Clark has moved 
from Merion, Pa., to Malvern. Buz Bur¬ 
roughs, the distinguished chairman of our 
20th Reunion Committee, has joined the 
ranks of the ex-urbanites. His new ad¬ 
dress is 104 Pinewood Gardens, Harts- 
dale, N.Y. 

Perk Bugbee was honored early in April 
by his associates for having attained 35 
years of service with the National Fire 
Protection Association. Perk got back 
from a winter vacation in Sarasota just in 
time to receive this honor. As general 
manager of the association, he is generally 
regarded as the leading authority on fire 
prevention in this country. — Hahold 
Bugbee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

• 1921 • 

It’s here! Our gala 35th Reunion opens 
on June 8 at the Sheldon House, Pine 
Orchard, Conn., and continues there 
through June 10, when we will all pro¬ 
ceed to Cambridge for the big annual 
gathering of the Class of 1921, always 
held on Alumni Day, coming this year on 
June 11. If you haven’t made all arrange¬ 
ments to be present and to join in these 
festive events, better get busy right away 
and wire or phone for reservations. For 
the 1921 Reunion, contact General Chair¬ 
man Melvin R. Jenney, in care of Kenway, 
Jenney, Witter and Hildreth, 24 School 
Street, Boston 8, Mass., or Edwin T. 
Steffian, Architect, 11 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton 8, Mass. For Alumni Day reservations, 
get in touch with the office of the Alumni 
Association at the Institute. 

Mel Jenney has kept the wires hot, 
letting us know about the readiness of 
the unmatched facilities of the Pine 
Orchard beauty spot to provide for our 
every convenience and all the enjoyment 
which it offers for vigorous or more re¬ 
laxing activities. Whether you come by 
car, train, plane or join Cap’n Irv Jakob- 
son’s yachting fleet and sail right up to 
the lovely sheltered harbor at the Sheldon 
House, you will find a royal welcome 
marking the happy occasion of your 
arrival. Every one of us wants to see you 
and have you back with the old gang 
for this special occasion when we have 
the opportunity to meet and live with 
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each other for a few days and once more 
experience the fun and good fellowship 
which forged the firm bonds of friend¬ 
ship that so firmly united the Class of 
1921 in those memorable times back on 
the banks of the Charles. Regardless of 
whether you’re a “frosh” or an “old 
grad at this mining, you’ll find the same 
hearty greeting from the swell bunch, 
representing every course, activity, chib 
and organization, who have helped to 
make these reunions such memorable 
occasions. Whether it’s golf, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, sailing or the less rigorous loung¬ 
ing on the spacious lawns in view of 
Long Island Sound, you’ll find plenty of 
good company and balmy spring weather 
for a most enjoyable break in your busi¬ 
ness routines. Come to the Reunion this 
year of all years — before it’s too late! 

Of course, you have received by now 
the third and final Reunion mailing and 
know what a monumental job that Mel 
and Ted and the others of the Reunion 
Committee — Jack Rule, Mich Bawden, 
Chick Kurtli, Irv Jakobson and Bob Mil¬ 
ler — have done for your pleasure. We 
hope you have completed and are re¬ 
turning the reservation request and we 
again sincerely ask that you also complete 
and return a copy of the information 
questionnaire for your Secretary’s files, 
whether or not you intend to be present 
at the Reunion or at Alumni Day. As we 
prepare these notes, early in April, more 
than 110 classmates have signified that 
they are planning to come to Pine 
Orchard. To the several previously pub¬ 
lished lists of probable Reunion attenders 
are added the names of Harold O. Bixby 
II, Philip T. Coffin VI-A, Willard A. 
Emery II, Ralph E. Ferdinand XV, Alex¬ 
ander D. Harvey III, Sanford J. Hill X, 
Dugald C. Jackson, Jr. VI-A, Donald B. 
McGuire VI, Grant L. Miner I, Lewis W. 
Moss XV, Charles F. Parker XIII, J. Tre¬ 
vor Peirce XV, Victor S. Phaneuf II, 
George W. Pollock XV, Harry M. Ram¬ 
say XV, Herbert W. Reinhard XV, George 
E. Shoemaker VI, John J. Winn, Jr. X 
and A. Royal Wood VI-A. The list of 
attenders includes men from coast to 
coast and top to bottom of the conti¬ 
nental U.S.A., as well as residents of Cuba 
and Hawaii. Won’t you come the shorter 
distance you’ll have to travel to meet 
these fellows who have really gone a long 
way to see you? 

Course VI-A is still leading in percent¬ 
age of living members attending, with 13 
or almost 50 per cent. In total numbers. 
Course XV leads with 24, Course X has 
19, Course II counts 14, Course I tallies 
10, Course VI now stands at 9, Jake’s 
sailors in Course XIII number exactly 6 
and the balance includes Course XII 
with 5; Course III, 4; Courses V and IX, 
3 each; and Course IV, 1. 

With the changes in Technology’s pro¬ 
gram, placing all Alumni Day events on 
campus this year for the first time, the 
Class of 1921 will gather on three occa¬ 
sions that day, along with wives, families 
and guests. At noon, we will all sit to¬ 
gether for the buffet luncheon in Du Pont 
Court. We will meet again at the desig¬ 
nated location for the Class of 1921 at 
the grand cocktail party which precedes 
the evening banquet. Finally, we will all 
sit together at the Class tables for the 
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barbecue repast, to be held in the John 
Rockwell Cage. These three get-togethers 
will this year replace the hotel reception 
of previous years. Look for the group at 
the places indicated on June 11. 

It is good to know that we will be able 
to congratulate Augustus B. Kinzel in 
person as he joins William J. Sherry in 
attending the Reunion. Gus is a newly- 
elected Alumni Term Member of the 
Corporation of M.I.T. and Bill was 
elected to that distinguished post two 
years ago. 

Samuel E. Lunden, architect, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is in the national news 
spotlight for proposing a series of con¬ 
veyor belts, carrying six-passenger cars 
at a height of 15 feet above street level, 
as a solution to the city’s transportation 
problem in the congested downtown 
areas. Known as a “carveyor,” the system 
is said to carry 14,000 people an hour at 
a 15 mile-an-hour speed, slowing to l’« 
miles per hour at each station for pas¬ 
sengers to alight on a platform moving 
at the same speed. And in the East, 
Gotham-on-the-Subway has finally dis¬ 
posed of the last vestige of its elevated! 
Also in Los Angeles is Robert B. P. 
Crawford, Commander, U.S.N.R., en¬ 
gaged in material management with the 
local office of the Inspector of Naval 
Material. Once a development engineer 
for the Research Corporation and later 
director of research with the Standard 
Steel Corporation, he has some 50 patents 
and is vice-president of Buildice, Inc., 
joint patent research development with 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Com¬ 
pany. He and Mrs. Crawford have four 
daughters. Barbara and Diana attended 
the University of Georgia; Roanna is in 
high school and Marlene in grade school. 

News of the Junior League of the 
Class includes the announcement by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sanford J. Hill of Wilmington, 
Del., of the engagement of their daugh¬ 
ter, Margaret Velma, to Pfc. James R. 
Hodges, M.I.T. ’51, of Birmingham, 
Mich. Margaret, Wellesley’55, is studying 
for the master’s degree at the University 
of Delaware. San, of the famous “3-H” 
group in Course X in our undergraduate 
days (Hawes, Hayward and Hill) is a 
member of the legal department of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil¬ 
mington, where he has been located since 
1922. A member of the American Chemi¬ 
cal Society and the Du Pont Country 
Club, San is planning to be with us at 
Pine Orchard to join the other two mem¬ 
bers of the 3-H Club. 

In recent correspondence with our 
boss, Editor Bev Dudley’35 of The 
Review, we learned of the recent illness 
of our old brass-pounding side-kick of 
IXM, Harold O. Bixby, and we are now 
glad to report two cheerful messages, one 
direct from Bix and the other through 
Bev. Bix has been in Nassau and says he 
is still convalescing, slowly but steadily, 
and will definitely be present at the 
Reunion. He heads the H. O. Bixby 
Associates, electronic consultants of 238 
Main Street, Cambridge 42, Mass., and 
is a senior member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, a member of the M.I.T. 
Faculty, Army and Navy and Harvard 
Clubs. He and Mrs. Bixby have a mar¬ 
ried daughter, Barbara, who attended 


Arlington Hall and was a Wac in World 
War II, and a son, Richard, a graduate 
of St. Johns and the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Law School, who was a Marine 
sergeant in the war. There are six grand¬ 
children. 

Sam E. Moreton, Jr., President and 
manager of the Central Lumber Com¬ 
pany, Brookhaven, Miss., has just written 
that he must change his original plan to 
be with us this month. Sam is active as 
president of the Mississippi Forestry Asso¬ 
ciation and has served on the National 
Resources Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. His company 
has turned from lumber fabrication to 
the development of the land and grow¬ 
ing of new timber. He has been in 
Boy Scout work since 1926 and is a 
member of the Lions Club. He was a 
lieutenant in the Navy during World 
War II. Sam and Mrs. Moreton have 
three children and four grandchildren. 
Daughter Janis attended the University 
of Wisconsin, Charles went to Georgia 
Tech and James to Mississippi State. 
Sam’s kind words for the work of the 
Class officers are appreciated. 

Harold H. Cake is executive vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Equitable Savings and Loan 
Association of Portland, Ore., and presi¬ 
dent of the Portland Mortgage Company. 
Formerly vice-president of J. E. Ilaseltine 
and Company, distributor of industrial 
supplies, Cookie is chairman of the local 
section of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers, local president and na¬ 
tional vice-president of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, member 
of Rotary and a director of the Volunteers 
of America, the Portland Rehabilitation 
Center and the Gabel Country Day 
School. His clubs include Multnomah 
Athletic Club and Waverly Country 
Club. Daughter Susan is in grade school. 
Cookie says he sees Bill Matthews, a 
brother Hexalpha from Spokane, Wash. 

Dr. Thomas P. Campbell is manager 
of Improvements and Parks of the City 
and County of Denver, Colo. Herbert C. 
DeStaebler, Vice-president in charge of 
purchasing and traffic for the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company Division of the Lam¬ 
bert Company, has left the St. Louis 
area and reports an address in New York 
City. Dr. Ricardo Granillo gives his ad¬ 
dress as Sindicalismo 54, Mexico City 13, 
Mexico. Harold A. Greenwald, Project 
Engineer for Airesearch Manufacturing 
Company, has a new home address at 
1959 Mandeville Canyon Road, Los An¬ 
geles 49, Calif. Colonel George W. Out- 
land has retired after 35 years of Army 
duty and is making his home in Orlando, 
Fla. 

It is with profound sorrow that we re¬ 
cord the passing of Paul Bernard Wend- 
ler of Haverford, Pa., on December 29, 
1955, and express sincere sympathy to 
his family on behalf of the entire Class. 
Born on June 4, 1898, in Dayton, Ohio, 
he prepared for Technology at Kenyon 
College and joined us in the Freshman 
year. A member of Delta Tau Delta, the 
Aero Club, Corporation XV and the 
Musical Clubs, he was graduated with 
us in Course XV. At the time of his 
death, he was chief engineer and a di¬ 
rector of Joseph Bancroft and Sons Com¬ 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. H. S. 
Conrad, Vice-president and general man¬ 
ager of the Stackpole Carbon Company, 
St. Marys, Pa., we are able to present a 
more complete account of the passing of 
Vernon Heber Sanders, reported in the 
April Review, who became associated 
with the Stackpole Company in 1921 
and died on September 28, 1952, after 
thirty-one years of continuous service. He 
was born in Rico, Colo., on October 7, 
1898, and was graduated from the Du¬ 
rango, Colo., high school, where he was 
president of his class in both the Junior 
and Senior years and salutatorian at 
graduation. He attended the University 
of Colorado, where he starred in basket¬ 
ball and track, winning letters for the 
quarter mile and relay. He served in 
World War I. He was president of Kappa 
Sigma and had been elected to member¬ 
ship in Alpha Chi Sigma and Tan Beta 
Pi. He was graduated with high honors 
in 1920, when he received the bachelor’s 
degree in chemical engineering. He then 
entered the Institute, where he received 
his S.M. degree with us in Course X. 
Joining the Stackpole Carbon Company, 
he helped design and build the first 
continuous type of graphitizing furnace, 
a patented device different from the 
Achcson batch type unit, and one which 
is still in use. He then developed a com¬ 
plete line of metal graphite brush grades 
and continued in research and develop¬ 
ment, becoming chief engineer and then 
manager of research and engineering, the 
position he held at the time of his death. 
A brilliant man and able executive, his 
contributions were an important factor 
in the successful growth and expansion 
of the company. He was an honorary life 
member of St. Marys Lodge of Elks. He 
lost his life in a fire that partially con¬ 
sumed his home in St. Marys. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Ruth Searcy Ironside; 
two stepsons, Ronald Ironside, an elec¬ 
trical engineer in Philadelphia, and Don¬ 
ald Ironside, a teacher in Ithaca, N.Y.; 
and a brother in Texas. 

Frantic Rush Department: Come on 
over to the Sheldon House, Pine Orchard, 
Conn., right away and stay with us on 
June 8 , 9, and 10 and in Cambridge on 
June 11. Please complete that question¬ 
naire form if you haven’t already done 
so and mail it as soon as possible to your 
Secretary. Many thanks. See you at the 
Reunion! — Carole A. Clarke, Secretary, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, 
100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, N.J. 

. 1922 • 

Co-chairmen Parke Appel and Dale 
Spoor of the 1957 35th Reunion Com¬ 
mittee report as follows with respect to 
the first 248 ballots received in reply to 
the inquiries sent out to ascertain the 
Class’s wishes. 1. I plan to attend the 
35th Reunion. Yes — 135 No —34. 2. I 
hope to attend but am not sure at this 
time — 84. 3. I prefer to keep it a stag 
affair. Yes — 128 No — 50. 4. But if wives 
are invited. I’ll come alone. — 47 With 
wife — 104. 5. I prefer to invite our wives. 
Yes — 69 No — 63. 6 . But if the majority 
want it stag I’ll come anyway. Yes — 130 
No. — 2. 7. I am satisfied to have it at 
Pine Orchard. Yes — 177 No — 6 . 8 . If 
larger accommodations are required else- 
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where, I suggest: 6 —Nearer Boston, 3 — 
Griswold, New London 4 — M.I.T. Cam¬ 
pus, 4 — Oyster Harbors. 9. I suggest we 
add the following activity to the Re¬ 
union; Bridge Tournament — Sailing — 
Shore Dinner — Style Show — Dance (the 
last two in anticipation of a mixed party). 
10. I want to receive further Reunion 
notices. Yes — 213 No — 24. 

You have already heard from Ray 
Rundlett giving returns to March 27 
which totals are only slightly increased 
by the above figures. The general policy 
of the committee is to plan a Reunion 
which will draw the largest number of 
classmates. But whether that means a 
stag or with wives Reunion had not been 
determined at the time of writing these 
notes. The larger than usual indicated 
attendance clearly shows that the com¬ 
mittee must make a very careful study 
of the returns and possible alternative 
hotels before a final decision can be 
reached. 

Platt C. Benedict is on the move again. 
This time he has gone from Jerome, Ari¬ 
zona to Nababeep, Cape Province, Union 
of South Africa to help superintend the 
fortunes of the Oiokiep Copper Company. 
Oscar Horovitz has been appointed an 
honorary fellow of the Institute of Ama¬ 
teur Cinematographers. This group holds 
an international film competition each 
year and the 1955 results showed that in 
the 16mm group Oscar’s film “Rio de 
Janeiro” won 2d prize and “Belo Hori¬ 
zonte” was “commended.” 

As of March 31, 1956 the Class has 
contributed to the Alumni Fund $29,- 
337.59. This came from 245 contributors. 
We lead all of the classes in total con¬ 
tributions, our nearest competitor being 
1923 with $26,079.65. — C. Yardley 
Chittick, Secretary, 41 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. Whitworth Ferguson. 
Assistant Secretary, 333 Ellicott Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

• 1923 • 

Walter E. Richards (XVI), Col. USAF 
Ret., sent in a resume of his activities 
since leaving the Institute and thereby 
sets a fine example for the rest of you. 
It seems that he has been in the Army 
and the Air Force much of the time since 
1910, when his starting remuneration was 
$180 a year. He took various leaves of 
absence to complete studies at the Insti¬ 
tute, the Air Force Engineering School, 
Dayton, Ohio, and other seats of learning 
in this country and abroad. He retired 
with the rank of colonel on June 30, 
1946. Along the way he managed to ac¬ 
cumulate over 5,000 pilot hours in 22 
years of flying, having flown over or 
landed in every state in the U.S.A. and 
having been on every continent in the 
world. He served as special Air Force 
representative at many plants engaged 
in the manufacture of war materials. He 
was commanding officer at many Air 
Force bases, particularly in New Eng¬ 
land. He received a number of decora¬ 
tions. Presently, he is enjoying the 
salubrious climate of San Francisco. The 
list of associations, clubs, fraternal or¬ 
ganizations and societies to which he 
belongs measures 28 inches, single¬ 
spaced, standard typewriter (hope some¬ 
body else pays the dues!). His hobbies 
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and interests involve almost everythin^ 
except ham radio. Congratulations! 

A new book, The Gateway to a Nation 
has just been published — the author be¬ 
ing no other than D. G. Brinton Thomp¬ 
son (XII). It is an interesting history of 
the Middle Atlantic States and their in¬ 
fluence on the development of the Nation. 
Brinton is Northam Professor of History 
at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. He 
also holds a Ph.D. degree from Columbia, 
received in 1945. His Ruggles of New 
York was issued the same year. 

Percy Paul (Pete) Pratt (XV), passed 
away April 4 at the United Hospital in 
Port Chester, N.Y. He was assistant vice- 
president and chief engineer of General 
Foods Corporation in White Plains, N.Y. 
He traveled extensively, hoth in this 
country and abroad, making trips to 
Europe, South Africa and Japan. He was 
a veteran of both World Wars, serving 
with the Navy in the first and in the 
Army as a Lt. Colonel in the second. He 
was a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the University 
Club of White Plains, White Plains Lodge 
No. 473 F. and A.M., the M.I.T. Alumni 
Club of Westchester, Delta Chi Fraternity 
and the American Legion. He leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Frances Cabell Pratt of 
2 Overlook Road, White Plains, N.Y., two 
sons, two daughters, his mother and a 
sister. We shall miss him. 

As a former World War I pilot, your 
Secretary attended the Annual Meeting 
of the Aviators’ Post No. 743, American 
Legion, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
April 11, at which time the William E. 
Mitchell Award was presented to General 
Nathan F. Twining, Chief of the Air 
Force. The list of aviation notables and 
heroes attending was most impressive. In 
mufti, they look no different from you or 
me but in accomplishments their record 
is unsurpassed. We could paraphrase 
Winston Churchill and say, “Never have 
so many owed so much to so few.” — 
Howard F. Russell, Secretary, Improved 
Risk Mutuals, 15 No. Broadway, White 
Plains, N.Y. Wentworth T. Howland, 
Assistant Secretary, 1771 Washington 
Street, Auburndale 66 , Mass. 

• 1924 • 

When we mention a visitor from the 
West Coast the chances are 99 to 100 it’s 
either Bill MacCallum or Phil Bates. A 
few weeks ago the long shot turned up 
in the person of Rockwell Hereford. Some 
of us like to think we haven’t changed 
much since the spring of ’24. Rock is the 
one who really hasn’t. Didn’t ask how 
his teeth were, but he still has his own 
hair and all of it, and he looks as though 
he could still do a few smart turns on 
the wrestling mat. Rock has just been 
given a new assignment with U. S. Steel, 
including among other things the pro¬ 
duction of a house organ. He took the 
opportunity, white East, to come to Cam¬ 
bridge to visit his son David, a student 
at, believe it or not, Harvard. 

Latest report on the travels of chief 
engineer Simonds: he was in Haines, 
Alaska, “one of those places the Lord 
will recall on Judgment Day,” on Easter 
Day. “Spring is here but it’s still snow¬ 
ing.” He should have been in Boston or 
New York! The Boston Advertiser car- 
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ried a squib in February, “Barrett Heads 
M.I.T. Fete.” The fete, a celebration of 
the 50th year of the M.I.T. Catholic 
Club. Headlining the fete, Edward J. 
Hanley, steel magnate. The design of the 
much-publicized Texas Tower was, in 
large part, the work of one of your Class¬ 
mates, Vincent K. Cates. An old Navy 
man (Seabees and Bureau of Yards and 
Docks), Vin must have been right in his 
element. When it was towed out to sea 
to be anchored Vin was on deck, not the 
deck of the tower, however, but of a 
palatial yacht that followed along be¬ 
hind. 

Albert S. Anderson is an Ebasco man 
in New York, or rather working out of 
New York. He landed there after four¬ 
teen years in New Orleans, “the land of 
drip coffee, red beans and rice, creole 
gumbo and brown eyed Yvonnes.” When 
he arrived in New York he found relaxa¬ 
tion, among other things, as a stage-door 
Johnny at the Metropolitan Opera. Of 
course it’s a bit late now to warn any 
of our few remaining bachelors, but the 
net result as of this writing is a 12 year 
old son who wants to be a doctor and a 
6 year old daughter who is taking ballet 
lessons from her mother. Andy is a bit 
of a sailor and his family takes to water 
“like past Scandinavians should.” 

This information came in a round robin 
letter following one to him from Kaare 
Aass in Oslo. If Kaare had known Andy’s 
middle name is Sigfrid there might have 
been a more personal touch. Evidently 
Kaare thinks we here have a few mis¬ 
conceptions about the Norwegian way of 
life. Although he admits that, to start for 
a winter trip in the hills they put on 
their skis in the garden, he does want 
us to know that “we don’t meet polar 
bears and we do eat other things than 
reindeer and Norwegian sardines. All of 
you better take a look for yourselves.” 
Interested in crafts work? Kaare evidently 
is. A plumbing and heating contractor, 
on the side he is president of both the 
Norwegian and Scandinavian handicrafts 
groups. 

Berton Benjamin runs an oxygen and 
ambulance service in Stamford, Conn., 
and, during his spare time, a 100 acre 
cranberry bog in South Carver, Mass. He 
came to this after 22 years with West- 
inghouse. “If anyone at this stage of 
the game needs advice, I would suggest 
staying away from the large companies 
where you are a medium salary cog and 
find something you can own and operate 
yourself. Believe me you will make much 
more money and live longer and better.” 
Under the “living better” head. Bunny 
sails on Long Island Sound, gets in a 
bit of duck hunting each fall, spends a 
month or so in Florida each winter. 
Sounds as though he’d proved his point. 

Edward F. Britt did further work at 
a textile school after M.I.T., has been 
with Kennedy and Britt, Inc., a textile 
dyeing concern in Philadelphia ever 
since. He claims to have achieved his 
present position of president and man¬ 
ager “by longevity.” Ed’s letter went on 
to John W. Cannon. Since Gentleman 
Jack hasn’t been heard from directly in 
lo, these many years, here’s hoping this 
gets a response. 

Admiral Felix B. Stump,' upped from 


Vice Admiral, is now Commander in 
Chief in the Pacific and of the U. S. 
Pacific Fleet. A few address changes, but 
no further information as yet to explain 
them: G. Wheeler has left Massachusetts 
for Troy, Ohio; Clarence Redden, after 
all these years down East, is now in 
Media, Pa.; Paul Keppler has deserted 
the beauties of California for New Or¬ 
leans; and Bill Donovan, recendy in Bos¬ 
ton, has settled down the coast in 
Gloucester. 

So much for now. We do well in the 
Alumni Fund so far, but still have a long 
way to go to match last year. Since you 
have already contributed, for Frank Shaw 
and myself, thanks. — Henby B. Kane, 
Secretary, Room 1-272, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, 39, Mass. 

• 1923 . 

Many complimentary comments have 
been received regarding Ed Kussmaul’s 
fine report of die Thirtieth Reunion. As 
noted in Fred Greer’s President’s letter, 
we have not sent this report to everyone. 
There are a few copies left, and any of 
you who are interested may receive one 
if you will drop a line to the Secretary. 
When you write for a copy, take a few 
seconds to tell the Secretary a little bit 
regarding your recent activities. There is 
one error in the report which certainly 
must be corrected. George McDaniel 
called from Borger, Texas, to say that the 
Soudiwestem group of 1925 Alumni were 
not asking that the Thirty-Fifth Reunion 
be held at Tucson, Ariz., as Ed had noted 
in his report but rather at Santa Fe, 
N.M. Several members of the Class were 
interested in this possibility, and why not 
consider the matter and send your 
thoughts on such a Reunion to one of 
the Class officers? 

Address changes which have come in 
during the past month indicate that sev¬ 
eral of the Class have made moves in¬ 
volving considerable mileage recently. 
Henry R. Bodell, who has been at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N.Y., for some years, has 
moved to Charlotte, N.C. Omar C. Hop¬ 
kins, whose last address was San Carlos, 
Calif., is now with the American Em¬ 
bassy in New Delhi, India. Lloyd W. 
Irving has moved to Baltimore, Md., from 
Akron, Ohio. Rear Admiral Theodore C. 
Lonquest, who has been at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base in Ohio, is now 
located at Chevy Chase, Md., while 
Justin Peterson, whose last address was 
Swampscott, Mass., is now at Henderson¬ 
ville, N.C. 

It is with sorrow that we note the death 
of Philip G. Evans, a native of Cambridge, 
Mass., and former accountant for several 
paper companies and the U. S. Tariff 
Commission, who died early in March at 
his home in Dexter, N.Y. He had been em¬ 
ployed for the past several years with the 
Car-Freshener Corporation in Watertown, 
N.Y. — F. L. Foster, Secretary, Room 
5-105, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1926 • 

Class Notes are not due until Friday 
but there’s an awful good reason for writ¬ 
ing them this Sunday morning April 8 — 
we are marooned at Pigeon Cove. With 
March having provided more than 50 
inches of snow and here and there a 


crocus showing it seemed as though a 
nice week end was assured. Dining the 
night it started blowing northeast and by 
5 a.m. the blasts on our Oceanside bed¬ 
room window were coming with sufficient 
fury to ruin any ideas of an extra Sunday 
morning nap. So up with the thermostat 
and on with the coffee and how for¬ 
tunate for with the last sip of coffee the 
power lines failed. Now, sitting on a 
stool with my back to the fireplace and 
Heidi at my feet and a good supply of 
Edgeworth tobacco we are all set to 
write Class Notes. Note that I mentioned 
Heidi at my feet — our new St. Bernard 
was 6 months old last week and she 
already has developed the habit of com¬ 
ing over when I sit down and sitting not 
only at my feet but on them. I have 
not weighed her since the last issue of 
notes but my feet say she goes well over 
a hundred pounds. I’ll insert the current 
weight if I can find a scale (110 lbs.). 
The wet snow is blasting in from the sea 
absolutely horizontal. The car is com¬ 
pletely painted with a couple of inches 
of white stuff, windows and all and 
without chains the streets are treacher¬ 
ous. However, we have plenty of canned 
beans and dog food on hand so we are 
prepared to wait out the storm. (The dog 
doesn’t like beans). 

Now, let us see what we can tell you 
in the way of Class news. This is one of 
those rough months that comes around 
Reunion time. The notes will be pub¬ 
lished after Reunion so we can neither 
tell you about the coming Reunion or 
report about the Reunion that we have 
just had. We do have a news release 
about Wes Hemeon who has resigned 
from the Mellon Institute to form his 
own consulting firm in Pittsburgh to be 
known as Hemeon Associates. As most 
of us know, Wes has engaged in the 
field of Air Pollution for many years, 
first with the State of Massachusetts and 
for more than ten years with the Mellon 
Institute. The offices and laboratories of 
the new organization will be located at 
121 Meyran Ave. in Pittsburgh. Our best 
wishes to Wes — we know that he will 
be successful in the new venture. Usu¬ 
ally there’s a tidy bit of news about some 
’26 man written on the back of an en¬ 
velope in one of my pockets but this 
month we’re clean. So unless the clipping 
services bring in something between now 
and Friday you will have to bear with 
us until the floodgates that come with 
Reunion bring in some news. With 
Pigeon Cove popping into our notes so 
frequently I am surprised to hear that 
members of other classes than ’26 read 
our notes. I guess there must be a certain 
fascination in reading about a place — 
particularly a place by the sea. I recently 
read Professor Breed’s notes of the class 
of ’97 and I was fascinated by his stories 
about Camden, Me. Today some friends 
of ours in Roekport, John and Marge 
Chapman, (John was Class of ’22) phoned 
to let us know that they had returned 
from a trip. They drove to New Orleans 
and took a United Fruit boat cruise to 
Havana and Guatemala. On the boat they 
met Walter Bagby’24 of Whiting, Ind., 
and when they told him they were from 
Roekport he knew all about the place 
from reading the Class of ’26 notes. 
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(Even though Mr. Bagby is one of Mr. 
Kane's Class Notes family). The elec¬ 
tricity had not come on at Pigeon Cove 
by 2 p.m. so after frying some hot dogs 
over the fireplace we decided to take a 
chance on the drive home. We found the 
roads ploughed but electrical failures 
existed everywhere. The sticky snow plus 
high winds caused the trouble. A post¬ 
card lias just arrived from Argo Landau 
announcing his new address 11 Conway 
Woods, R.R. 3, Box 471-B, Creve Coeur, 
Mo. — HEmpstead 2-3931. Argo was 
building a new house so this indicates 
completion. Sorry we cannot be there for 
the house warming. The notes are being 
typed a few days after the bad storm 
and we can report that the snow is melt¬ 
ing fast so by Reunion time we are sure 
it will have disappeared. Until July — 
Cherio. — George Warren Smith, Sec¬ 
retary, C/O E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Inc., Elastomers Division, 
Room 325, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. 

. 1927 • 

General Fritz Glantzberg’s normal tour 
in Morocco will be up in August, 1956; 
but, very much at home in the Mediter¬ 
ranean area by now, he has requested a 
year’s extension. 

The far reaches of Fritz’s 17tli Air 
Force family continue to take up most 
of his time and have kept him on the 
road. With frequent trips to check on 
his bases, his face has become a familiar 
landmark in many parts of Italy, Turkey, 
Libya, Greece and Morocco. New mo¬ 
bility and flexibility have been provided 
with the addition of a T-33 to the Head¬ 
quarters flight. 

Although he hasn’t yet been elected to 
the French Academy, he has acquired a 
good working knowledge of French, and 
has pretty much put his interpreter out 
of work. His speech in Italian during a 
recent party in Italy paralled his French 
Bastille Day effort of last year. He is now 
studying Arabic and has astounded sev¬ 
eral visiting firemen by exchanging 
formal greetings with the local Arab 
guards. 

Claire had the chance to get further 
afield this year. In addition to a motor 
trip through Spain, she managed to see 
something of Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and Libya, where she looked into 
Women’s Club activities for Fritz. She 
also braved the rigors of a counselor’s 
life at the Youth Camp at Sidi Slimane; 
junior members had a field day, but she 
returned exhausted. Kay, incidentally, is 
becoming quite an accomplished painter 
under the tutelage of one of the local 
maestros. The switch from the saddle to 
the easel seems all in the day’s routine. 

Fred joined the family in Africa after 
completing his Sophomore year at 
Georgia Tech, where he switched from 
Chemistry to Industrial Engineering. This 
year he became a motorcycle zealot and 
president of the local USAF Club (The 
African Asphalt Angels) who, sponsored 
by the Base PM, debated such local 
problems as when camels have the right 
of way. He returned to Tech this fall 
for his Junior year. 

The above is extracted from the last 
issue of the Glantzberg Gazette, Yuletide 
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Edition. — Joseph S. Haiuus, Secretanj, 
Shell Oil Company, Aviation Department, 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 

• 1928 . 

Clippings have been received that give 
big news about three of our prominent 
Classmates. 

The Baltimore, Md., News Post for 
January 20 carried the announcement by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation of 
personnel changes in which Bill Bcndz 
was named as manager of the electronics 
division. Bill started out with Westing- 
house and remained until May, 1948, 
then left to become chief engineer for 
Sperry Products, Inc., Danbury, Conn. 
According to our clipping. Bill plans to 
move his family to Baltimore where he 
will take up his new position. Our con¬ 
gratulations, Bill, on your appointment 
and best wishes for your continuing suc¬ 
cess! 

A news item from the morning Union 
of Springfield, Mass., states that Leslie B. 
Cutler has voiced her intention of seeking 
nomination for lieutenant governor of 
Massachusetts at the Republican state 
convention in June provided that Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor Sumner G. Whittier is 
a candidate for governor and does not 
seek re-election to his present office. 

Senator Cutler was a student in Course 
VII. She has served as selectman in the 
town of Needham and is a member of 
the Needham Board of Health. Extensive 
service in state affairs (ten years in the 
House, eight years in the Senate) pro¬ 
vides excellent background of experience 
for the office she will seek. 

We commend Senator Cutler for her 
long service in the public interest and 
look forward to her nomination and elec¬ 
tion as the state’s first lady lieutenant 
governor! 

Ben Miller (Dr. Benjamin F. Miller) 
has hit the news again. This time, ac¬ 
cording to the Fitchburg, Mass., Sentinel, 
Ben has just had a new book published, 
The Complete Medical Guide. The news 
item describes the book as a tremendous 
piece of work that has been twelve years 
in preparation. It covers all aspects of 
health and is entirely up to date. Here 
is your chance, mates, to get immediate 
benefit from one of our excellent Class 
doctors! Previous books that Ben has 
authored include You and Your Doctor 
and When Doctors are Patients. You 
may recall that Ben graduated in Course 
X-B then went to Harvard Medical 
School where he received his M.D. 

Ben is now director of the May Insti¬ 
tute for Medical Research at Cincinnati 
and associate professor at the University 
of Cincinnati Medical School. Before this 
he was senior associate physician, Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston. — 
George I. Chatfield, Secretanj, 49 
Eton Road, Larchmont, N.Y. Walter J. 
Smith, Assistant Secretary, 15 Acorn 
Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

. 1931 . 

By the time these notes appear in The 
Review the 25th Reunion of the Class of 
1931 will be a part of the Class history. 
It seems strange to be making predictions 
several months ahead, and that xvhen 
they finally appear in print the event will 


have occurred. Nevertheless, as you read 
these notes I’ll predict that those of you 
who attended the Reunion will say that 
it was one happy weekend, and that you 
will look ahead to our 30th. Looking 
back, you will realize the tremendous 
effort involved and here is one way that 
you can help out fix e years hence. Many 
of you will have taken snapshots that 
would warrant a copy being sent to the 
Class Secretary. In preparing for this 
Reunion we found a remarkable shortage 
of pictures from previous Reunions, de¬ 
spite the fact that some excellent pictures 
were taken. 

Since we were together, in the years 
’27-’31, members of the Class have moved 
forward to positions of responsibility in 
leading areas of private industry and pub¬ 
lic service. This is authenticated by the 
rich store of biographical data in the 
Class Book, published this month. It has 
been evident also in the work of the Re¬ 
union Committee and its 30 subcommit¬ 
tees whose most valuable experience, 
advice and services have been at the dis¬ 
posal of the Class. If you have not yet 
reserved your copy of this Class Book, 
write Edwin Worden, Box 71, Westport, 
Conn.— A. L. Hesselschwerdt, Jr., 
Secretary, Room 1-125, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Gordon Speedie, Assistant 
Secretanj, 22 Harvard Avenue, Medford, 
Mass. 

. 1932 • 

Our indefatigable Assistant Secretary, 
Rolf Eliassen, sends in the following 
notes from his vantage point at the Insti¬ 
tute. 

“Jim Robson is now manager of tire 
development and engineering for Fire¬ 
stone in Akron. He has a tremendous job 
on his hands developing new tires for so 
many industrial and commercial uses. 
Not the least of his jobs is designing the 
new tires for the 1957 cars which will 
use 14 inch rims. All of the dies and 
molds must be ready for the 1957 models 
before too long. Jim has two girls, 13 
and 9, and is living country style on a 
large acreage about 12 miles from Akron. 
He wants any of our Classmates who 
come through Akron to look him up. Jim 
wrote that he ran into Ed Beck in De¬ 
troit at some technical meeting recently. 
Ed is chief production engineer of 
Sealed Power Corporation in Muskegon. 

“John Loustaunau was in the office at 
the same time he was recruiting engi¬ 
neering personnel for his company, 
Bechtel Associates. John is supervising 
engineer in the New York office of 
Bechtel Associates and is in charge of 
work on the design of facilities for oil 
refineries and chemical plants. This is 
rather a far cry from his original work 
in electrical engineering, but his seven 
years with Gulf Oil Corporation at Port 
Arthur, Texas, followed by 12 years with 
E. B. Badger and Stone and Webster on 
design of various types of process plants, 
has equipped him well for his present 
responsible work which includes a force 
of up to 100 men. John has three boys 
and three girls in the age range from 16 
down to 6. He lives in Cos Cob, Conn., 
having moved there recently from Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

“E. Harold Anderson, a Classmate of 
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ours from Course VI-A, (mentioned in 
June ’55 Notes), completed four years 
of service in the Signal Corps of the 
Army, then joined the L. E. Myers Com¬ 
pany of 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Ilis company has about 25 hundred field 
men installing sub-stations and power 
transmission lines for electric utilities in 
the entire area east of the Mississippi 
River. Harold is their electrical engineer 
and his responsibilities seem to lie with 
the contacting of electric utilities, esti¬ 
mating, cost accounting and any other 
administrative procedure which will help 
a big contractor make more money. He 
is living about 38 miles east of Chicago 
at Ogden Dunes, Ind., right by Lake 
Michigan. Sounds cold in winter but de¬ 
lightful in summer! He has two boys, 18 
and 11, and a reserve commission as a Lt. 
Colonel in the Signal Corps to keep him 
busy while not traveling over the country 
on contracting work.” 

Maurice Cook writes from 153 South 
Long Beach Avenue, Freeport, N.Y.: “It 
has been a long time since I’ve received 
any news of my Classmates (Course 
IV-A). Is there any chance of a report by 
courses? For your information, I have 
been back in N.Y.C. since ’46 as founder 
and president of Perfo Mat and Rubber 
Company, Inc. Married and have two 
girls (ages 12 and 11).” 

Joe Eisler is a research section super¬ 
visor for Stanolind Oil and Gas Com¬ 
pany in Tulsa, Okla. He has been with 
Stanolind for the past 20 years and is 
engaged in geophysical research there. 

Edwyn Eddy, Bern' Hill Road, Syosset, 
N.Y., is chief design engineer for Re¬ 
public Aviation. He writes: “I am a 
director of the M.I.T. Alumni of Long 
Island, a new group that is growing quite 
well. Henry Duncan is on the board and 
has done a lot of work in developing the 
Chd). I’m looking forward to seeing our 
Class at the 25th Reunion.” 

Howard F. Carver has been elected a 
vice-president of the Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Lawrence Littlefield is a casualty 
underwriter for Aetna, with offices in 
New York, and lives at 9 Morningside 
Avenue, Yonkers. He writes: “Interesting 
work. Broke into insurance field as a safety 
engineer after graduation. Have been with 
several larger companies. Spent two years 
in Florida, remainder in N.Y.C. Have 
three children. The oldest is 18, enters col¬ 
lege next fall.” 

A news clipping from Attleboro tells 
that Dick Hall has been elected a director 
of the First National Bank there. Dick is 
general manager of the Automatic Ma¬ 
chine Products Company and a director 
and treasurer Leavens Manufacturing 
Company. 

Short notes from three: Joe Coffey, Jr., 
is central office equipment engineer for 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
in Boston. Henry L. Braun is in the build¬ 
ing contracting business with Braun Con¬ 
struction Company, Inc., specialising in 
commercial and industrial work, Johnny 
Graham is chief process engineer for 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company and lives 
at 165 Old Kings Highway No. in 
Darien, Conn. — Robeiit B. Semple, 
Secretary , Box 111, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Assistant Secretaries: William H. 
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Barker, 45 Meredith Drive, Cranston, 
R.I., Rolf Eliassen, Room 1-138, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

. 1934 • 

John Hrones is on leave of absence 
from the Institute for six months, and 
has gone to Europe with his family. He 
has lectured in Athens, Istanbul and 
Rome and will lecture in Brussels. He is 
visiting various universities and labora¬ 
tories, and is combining lecturing and 
visiting with seeing as much of Europe as 
lie can. Aside from the countries already 
visited, he hopes to include Austria, 
France, Belgium, Scandinavia, Germany 
anil the British Isles. We have a letter 
from John which follow's: 

“Athens, February 23: We sailed into 
Gibraltar at 1:00 p.m. on February 17 
on a sunny warm day, the best so far. 
As we approached the harbor early in 
the morning we began to see numerous 
other ships, most of them heading as we 
were to Gibraltar but some on their way 
to Africa. The snow-capped mountains 
of southern Spain were the first land that 
we had set eyes on since sailing from 
New York. It was a welcome sight for 
all of us but especially for those who 
took the crossing with some difficulty. 
'The Rock’ presented a beautiful sight, 
and one could easily understand the im¬ 
portance of Gibraltar to the British in 
the days (not so long ago) when warfare 
was conducted on a considerably more 
modest scale than it is today. Even under 
the present circumstances I suspect it is 
very fortunate that the British control it. 
Six of our fellow passengers disembarked 
here as we were beseiged by small boats 
selling cigarette lighters and souvenir 
scarfs. We hope that we have some ex¬ 
cellent color slides as we had several 
unusual shots. 

“After only one hour in port we sailed 
for Palermo 15 hours late because of the 
weather. We left Palermo at 1:00 p.m. and 
arrived in Naples at 10:00 p.m. On Mon¬ 
day everyone was on, deck as we passed 
through the sTaits of Messina between 
Scylla and Charybdis. Mount Etna was 
visible only in outline due to the early 
morning white clouds. Tuesday morning 
the rocky mountains coast of Greece 
(Peloponnesus) came into view. Charac¬ 
teristic small white villages could be 
seen perched on the mountain sides and 
in the valleys. 

“After some delay, we docked at 1:00 
p.m., spying through our field glasses 
Nick Theophanopoulos at the dock. Nick 
had a pass to come on board and got us 
through customs in a very short time. 
We then waited in a cafe until our car 
was unloaded (with Chris and Nick). 
Finally we arrived at an attractive, five- 
room house which the Theophanopou- 
loses had goten for us in Kifissia, a 
suburb of Athens. It is much more spa¬ 
cious and comfortable than the original 
two-room hotel setup we expected, and 
incidentally, much cheaper. We have 
central heat which is just about up to 
keeping the house comfortable during 
the cooler days. Central heat is not com¬ 
mon here, and there is a tendency to use 
it very sparingly where it exists. 

“We met a number of interesting peo¬ 
ple on the boat: Howard Beale, Professor 


of History at the University of Wisconsin, 
now writing a biography of Teddy 
Roosevelt. He has written the major re¬ 
views of Elting Morrison’s Letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt. He is headed even¬ 
tually to Munich but left the boat at 
Palermo with two sons in tow. 

“Mrs. Perkins (Virginia Chase) the 
author of several books and a professor 
at Smith College. Her husband is with 
New Departure in Bristol, Conn. She is 
headed to Greece to work with the 
American Mission in Athens. 

“A Mr. Helge, the newly appointed 
member of the U.N. Economics Board 
assigned to Greece for two years. Helge, 
married to a Greek woman, has spent 
five years- in Greece and knows it very 
well. We learned a great deal about 
some of the problems which must be 
solved in this area from Helge. 

“Professor Trahman of the University 
of Cincinnati, a classical scholar, excited 
about his first trip to Greece. He was a 
classmate of Don Campbell’s at Union 
College. 

“A number of Greek-Americans, some 
returning for a visit to their native land, 
others returning to spend their remaining 
years there. We saw a great deal of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frangedalsis of Lewiston, Me. 
They took a great interest in the chil¬ 
dren, taught Janet, Mary and me some 
native Greek and Cretan folk dances and 
told us much about the Greek people. 

“Two of last year’s graduates of 
Smith College headed to Athens to look 
for jobs. Steve was willing to waive the 
gap of the years and dance with them 
when the opportunity offered. Incident¬ 
ally there are no jobs available in Greece. 

“The subject of the Greek elections 
scheduled for Sunday, February 19, was 
heavily discussed and many of the Greek- 
Americans were deeply concerned over 
the outcome. Most of them hoped that 
the party headed by Karamanlis would 
survive against the coalition group which 
included the Communists. Karamanlis’s 
position has been weakened by the de¬ 
teriorating U.S.-Greek relationship. The 
biggest factor causing major Greek re¬ 
sentment was the official reaction of the 
U.S. Government to the Turkish out¬ 
breaks against the Greek minority last 
September. The sending of identical 
notes to Turkey and Greece in this in¬ 
stance lost us many staunch friends that 
it will take time and effort to win back. 
There is some feeling against Dulles per¬ 
sonally here. 

“The returns on Monday established a 
victory for Karamanlis although he did 
not carry a majority of the vote. Kara- 
manlis is relatively young (47), a fonner 
minister of roads who is apparently held 
in high regard by the King and many of 
the people. However, the road ahead for 
any Greek government is difficult. Rela¬ 
tions with Turkey are at a low point. The 
Greek people of Cyprus are pressing for 
immediate self-government. The iron cur¬ 
tain is at their northern windows necessi¬ 
tating a large military force which is a 
drain on their already pinched economic 
situation. Their natural resources are 
extremely limited. The standard of living 
in villages is very low. The average an¬ 
nual income is $250. The people have 
suffered greatly during the German oc- 
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cupation and during the guerrilla war¬ 
fare which followed. The sudden devalu¬ 
ation of the drachma two years ago has 
developed a distrust of the Greek people 
themselves in their currency. Greek 
refugees from Turkey and some of the 
satellite countries have produced over¬ 
crowding of Athens and its environs. The 
job of feeding and clothing the eight 
million people of Greece leaves little time 
or money for the cultural activities which 
marked the Classical Age. 

“Yet there are some bright spots in the 
clouds. Marshall funds (perhaps of the 
order of two billion dollars) have made 
major rebuilding possible. The agriculture 
group of the American Mission about 
which the Greeks are enthusiastic have 
helped raise the food output to twice the 
level ever achieved in the past. One of 
the noteworthy accomplishments has been 
the successful planting of rice in what 
were previously waste land areas. From 
no rice crop to a surplus rice crop has 
resulted in a few years. The indications 
are that some rice lands can now be con¬ 
verted to wheat which Greece must now 
import. Greece has undergone a phe¬ 
nomenal growth of her shipping industry, 
and Greeks tell me she is now the third 
ranking shipping nation. 

“She has unrealized tourist trade pos¬ 
sibilities to bring in many needed dollars. 

“Her people are very loyal and hard¬ 
working. Sunoco Oil is prospecting for oil 
here, and the Greeks are hopeful of a 
local fuel supply. There is no coal here, 
but some large deposits of low grade lig¬ 
nite exist. There is little wood and all 
lumber is imported from Sweden. How¬ 
ever, little wood is used. All houses are 
constructed of cement products made in 
Greece with liberal use of white marble 
from Mount Pentelikon from where the 
marble for the Parthenon was obtained.” 
— Walter McKay, Secretary, Room 33 - 
211, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1933 • 

In March you received a letter from the 
Class Agent relative to the Alumni fund 
iuid our 25th year gift. As you know, our 
objective is a scholarship fund with a 
goal of $100,000. By this time you will 
have received the Class President’s letter 
with further information about Class ac¬ 
tivities and the drive. The main thing to 
remember, however, is that all contribu¬ 
tions to the M.I.T. fund should be desig¬ 
nated “Class of 1935 Scholarship Fund” 
and that each of you who reads The Re¬ 
view, and therefore is a contributor, 
should make every effort to contact other 
’35 men and whip up interest. 

Walter “Stocky” Stockmayer is on the 
editorial committee of the Annual Review 
of Physical Chemistry. Douglas F. lllian 
has been appointed director of research 
and development for the Tuttle and Kift, 
Inc. of Chicago, Ill. Alden Tower of 15 
Wachusett Road, North Weymouth, re¬ 
cently completed 21 years with the Fore 
River Ship Yard as a Naval architect. 
Joseph Lempert of Elmira, N.Y., who has 
been associated with Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric for the past 19 years, was recently 
awarded the “Most Meritorious Award” 
for an improved image orthicon target. 
He developed a new tube with the help 
of one of his fellow employees. Norman 
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S. Kometz has been appointed manager 
of engineering for the television-radio di¬ 
vision of Westinghouse Electric Corpora¬ 
tion. He joined Westinghouse after three 
years in the Army Signal Corps. 

As 1 mentioned before, we have been 
receiving newsletters from Bill Weems 
who is in Korea with the U. N. Economic 
Coordinator. His letters are rather long to 
reprint in full, but are very interesting. I 
am reprinting the two following para¬ 
graphs at random which I think you may 
find interesting: 

“At New Year’s time I located a 
‘factory’ where they make old-fashioned 
Korean candy, known as yot (rhymes with 
‘but’). This was a long-anticipated project 
because of the nostalgic childhood mem¬ 
ories connected with yot. This stuff is 
made without sugar, as we usually know 
it, and can be eaten in large quantities 
without ill effects — in fact is considered 
to lx- beneficial. It is sold by peddlers on 
the street, pushing little carts (or carrying 
trays) and clanking enormous and loosely- 
assembled scissors to advertise their trade. 
The yot is always unwrapped anti usually 
open to the dust of the street (and Hies in 
season), so few Americans venture to taste 
of it. They miss a real treat, and may or 
may not avoid getting a horrible disease. 

“The trip was a thrilling and sobering 
experience; my experiences in the Orient 
frequently make me wonder if we Ameri¬ 
cans will be equal to understanding and 
carrying out the unique role that history 
seems to have cast on us — and it makes 
one tremble to realize how little we really 
understand of what is going on — of what 
our proper function is — and to realize 
that in large measure the course of events 
will Ik 1 determined by factors beyond the 
control of one individual or even a nation, 
no matter how unified or sure of itself. 
The next thought is, of course, to realize 
how little the majority of Americans know 
or really care about this part of the world, 
and to wonder if we as- a nation will suc- 
eeed in making the necessary accommo¬ 
dations to the economic up-grading of the 
Orient.” — Francis W. Muldowney, Jr., 
Secretary, 1109 Boylston Street, Chestnut 
Hill 67, Mass. 

. 1936 • 

A1 Horton, XV, dropped in from San 
Francisco the other day to report on his 
activities. He has been with Standard Oil 
of California since graduation. For the 
first ten years he carried on project engi¬ 
neering, working on the design and ap¬ 
plied engineering departments of the 
company, designing such projects as the 
Cal-Tex refinery at Bahrein. In 1947 he 
was moved to the top echelons of Stand¬ 
ard’s engineering department, reviewing 
and co-ordinating the engineering plans 
for the company, seeing to it that the 
individual projects carried on by the 
parent company and each of its subsidi¬ 
aries conformed to a uniform, progressive, 
overall pattern. In 1953 he was made sec¬ 
retary-treasurer of the Oronite Chemical 
Company, one of Standard’s autonomous 
subsidiaries. Al’s work is mostly in the 
financial and budgeting end as part of 
system planning for Oronite. Now that 
the company has set up operations in 
other parts of the world, A1 expects to be 
back East more often. Shortly after his 


arrival in California he married Gabriella 
Dietert and they now have three children, 
Pamela, Gaby and Carolyn. 

An article in the Autumn 1955, Harvard 
Business School Bulletin tells of the do¬ 
ings of Roman I. Ulans, VI, a Regular 
Army lieutenant colonel in the Signal 
Corps. Ulans now not only serves as an 
instructor at the Army Supply Manage¬ 
ment Course School at Harvard Business 
School but in addition, he has been the 
means by which the course has duplicated 
itself, for Ulans has played a major role 
in the creation of a similar case method 
training program for the South Korean 
Army which gets underway this winter. 

John Bcte, II, writes in, in his capacity 
as president of Bete Fog Nozzle, Inc. of 
Greenfield, Mass., that after working at 
various engineering type jobs he started 
his fog nozzle business in 1950. It is a 
small but growing company primarily 
supplying the needs of large industries 
for fog and spray equipment (fire pro¬ 
tection, industrial processing, etc.). The 
work is interesting as he is continually 
developing new products for hundreds of 
varied applications. With his letter John 
enclosed a handsome catalogue indicat¬ 
ing that his nozzles were used for agri¬ 
culture, industry and fire protection. As 
the catalogue stated: “Bete spiral fog 
nozzles operate on a radically different 
principle — they shear a continuous spiral 
sheet from a single jet, thereby producing 
a fine fog at relatively low pressures. Bete 
nozzles are non-clogging as there are no 
internal parts. Because of these exclusive 
features, a single Bete spiral nozzle can 
often replace a number of smaller 
conventional nozzles, and eliminate 
strainers.” 

Dick DeWolfe writes from Pasadena, 
Calif., to say that he has been very active 
in the local M.I.T. Club, of which he is 
now the vice-president. In January Dick’s 
family had a new addition, James Win- 
throp, his fourth child — two boys and 
two girls. For the past two years, Dick 
has been principal development engineer 
with the Fluor Corporation, Engineers 
and Constructors for petroleum and 
chemical plants. 

Oswald B. Falls, Jr., VI, writes from 
Schenectady, N.Y., to say: “I am pres¬ 
ently manager-marketing of the atomic 
power equipment department of the GE 
Company. We are the one department of 
the company interested in the commer¬ 
cial applications of atomic power and so 
far have received a number of orders for 
atomic power equipment including one 
complete 180,000 KW power plant for 
$45,000,000 which was sold to the Com¬ 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago. 
I have been in my present job for just one 
year and can vouch for the fact that it is 
certainly a fast moving business. Actu¬ 
ally, at this very moment I am just in 
between two two-week sessions of an ad¬ 
vanced marketing management course 
which our company is giving in New 
York. They teach us for two weeks and 
then give us two weeks back at the office 
to try to catch up on our work and then 
pour it to us again for another two weeks. 
When we get through, we are supposed to 
be real marketing managers. 

“Since leaving M.I.T., I spent up until 
1948 working in Pittsfield, but mostly in 
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Schenectady in electric utility applica¬ 
tion engineering. In 1948 I went to the 
Northwest District, making headquarters 
in Seattle, and was successively central 
station engineer for the district and then 
manager-product sales for the district un¬ 
til 1953 when I returned to Schenectady 
as manager-electric utility sales in the 
apparatus sales division. On about March 
1, 1955, I took my present job.” Oz goes 
on to say that he hopes to make the Re¬ 
union, but in view of the present job 
which he has, he cannot be sure until 
the last minute. 

George Temple, VI, writes from West 
Springfield, Mass., to say that after three 
years on a project at the Institute he 
went with A. G. Spalding for stroboscopic 
photography and related development 
work, where he was engineer for capaci¬ 
tor manufacturing program during the 
war. Later, he went from methods engi¬ 
neering to plant engineer and then in 
1954 switched from plant engineering to 
sales engineering with Wolverine Equip¬ 
ment Company of Cambridge, specializ¬ 
ing in engineered air-handling systems, 
special dryers, and related equipment. 

The word from Spence Mieras, IX-B, 
concerns his appointment in January as 
president and general manager of Warner 
Automotive Parts division of Borg-Wamer 
Corporation, at Auburn, Ind. 

Spence came to Borg-Warner from Mil¬ 
ler Manufacturing Company, where he 
was a director and executive vice- 
president and general manager of their 
largest subsidiary, Bonney Forge and 
Tool Works. 

Dick Odiorne, IX-B, writes on the sta¬ 
tionery of the Odiorne Industrial Adver¬ 
tising Agency, Yellow Springs, Ohio, to 
say: “About seven years ago I started my 
own industrial advertising agency in, of 
all places, Yellow Springs, and we now 
handle a dozen and one-half blue chip 
accounts in our neighborhood which ex¬ 
tends from Toledo on the North to Cin¬ 
cinnati on the South. There seems to be 
a continuing need for sales engineers who 
can write, or writers who are not afraid 
of engineering. I’m still growing and still 
looking for people who like the quiet 
ways of the country and at the same 
time would like to do top-notch indus¬ 
trial advertising. This is beginning to 
sound like a recruiting ad and if it does 
and you can get it in the magazine, so 
much the better.” 

Arthur K. Baker, VI, writes on the im¬ 
pressive stationery of the Baker Company, 
Maplewood, Maine, to say: “In 1947 I 
went back to the Institute and worked 
with Gordon Brown’s group in servo¬ 
mechanisms. Figured I would take some 
more courses and therefore took a whale 
of a cut in salary to seduce them into 
accepting me. Eventually had some ideas 
for instrument ball bearing handling 
tools and equipment which looked as 
though they would be a good cellar work¬ 
shop gadget that would sell enough to 
augment the income cut. First sale of 
these things was in June 1948 to Kolls- 
man Instrument Division of Square D 
Corporation, an aircraft instrument out¬ 
fit. Uncle Howard Hughes presently 
placed an order with us that almost sunk 
us, for a huge quantity, delivery right 
now. So I had to leave the Institute, set 


up shop here in Maine and get going. 
We've grown about several thousand per 
cent since and have about twenty em¬ 
ployees now with no end in sight.” 

George Singer, VI, writes from Malden, 
Mass, to say that up until the present time 
he has been connected with the General 
Electric Company in Lynn, Mass., in their 
test department since 1942. However, 
their motor division is moving to Erie, 
Pa., and he will soon be without a job. 

Charlie Holman, X, confirms the fact 
that last October he was transferred to 
Atlanta as general manager of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s paint division 
from Newark. As Charlie puts it: “My 
wife and family are moved into our new 
home at 2914 Edgeworth Drive N.W. and 
are all enjoying sitting out in our back¬ 
yard in our shirt sleeves. My family con¬ 
sists of three boys, age 13 and 8-year-old 
twins.” 

Bernard Gordon, I, writes from San 
Francisco to say: “As of now I am with 
the firm of Porter, Urquhart, McCreary 
and O’Brien, Consulting Engineers, and 
am in charge of foundation engineering 
for their West Coast division, which cov¬ 
ers generally the states west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. We do airport and highway 
design and construction as well as 
foundation studies for a wide variety of 
industrial, commercial and military con¬ 
struction. Am living in San Lorenzo, a 
residential community south of Oakland 
with my wife, three dogs and a cat. Out¬ 
side interests include hunting, girl scouts 
and community activities.” 

Tlie final word of good news of the 
Class comes from Captain Charlie Tres- 
cott, USN, at San Francisco. He says, 
“You can tell the boys that I presently 
have the best billet in the Navy — as 
Commander, San Francisco Naval Ship¬ 
yard.” 

With these words and a notation that 
most of the news from 75 of the postcards 
has yet to be put in the Class Notes, this 
will have to end the Class of 1936 news 
in this issue. There will be more news in 
the next issue and those who get to the 
Reunion will be able to regale their 
Classmates with their stories. — Henry F. 
Lippitt, 2nd, Secretary, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

• 1937 . 

Robert Voegeler was named executive 
vice-president of Rollins Electronics Cor¬ 
poration of Lewes, Del. Bob was formerly 
a vice-president of International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company and re¬ 
ceived international publicity when he 
was imprisoned 17 months by the Com¬ 
munists in Hungary in 1950-51. 

Roger Albiston has been named en¬ 
gineer-in-charge of the Providence, R.I., 
field office of the Army Engineers’ hurri¬ 
cane survey unit. Let’s hope he doesn’t 
sight something like what happened last 
fall! 

Stanley Zemansky has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Autonetics Division of North American 
Aviation, Inc. After graduation from The 
Institute he completed special course 
studies at Cal Tech in Industrial Manage¬ 
ment, Personnel Management and Indus¬ 
trial Relations at University of California 
at Los Angeles and also a course in In¬ 


dustrial Purchasing and Aircraft Industry 
Purchasing. Besides his present position 
he is also an instructor at UCLA for 
courses in both Industrial and Advanced 
Purchasing and Production Management. 
He has a wife and three children. 

Mathew Rockwell formed a partner¬ 
ship with Francis Stanton in Chicago in 
1946; — architects and consulting plan¬ 
ners. They have recently purchased new 
quarters and admitted an associate part¬ 
ner. Their work has been in industrial, 
commercial and institutional fields. 

Have a clipping here that Roger Wingate 
was seeking tire position of town meeting 
moderator. He has served as vice-presi¬ 
dent of Liberty Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany for the past several years. Wonder 
how the election turned out. 

The Reunion next year should be a 
highlight in our years. “The twentieth for 
57” would be a good rallying call, so 
let’s give forth with effort to make the 
arrangements now. You know how those 
things are! If you plan it now it can all 
be ready for the whole family by next 
June. — Winthrop A. Johns, Secretary, 
766 Hyslip Avenue, Westfield, N.J. 

• 1938 • 

It seems that we West Coast contingent 
of the Class must once again make our 
presence known before we fall into the 
category of the lost. This being the June 
issue, it is practically the last opportunity 
before vacations to bring you all up to 
date. 

Believe it or not but there was a slight 
effort to have a small Reunion of the 
Southern Cal branch of the Class in No¬ 
vember to meet with Don Severence at 
my home to swap stories and experiences 
from the past 17 years. Unfortunately, 
only seven were able to attend. 

Bill Shamban has been the successful 
head of W. S. Shamban Company for 
several years now, supplying Fluorocarbon 
and other specialized plastic products to 
military and commercial industry. 

Howard Britton just left North Ameri¬ 
can Aviation for Hughes Aircraft to or¬ 
ganize a new test group for the Ground 
Systems Laboratories. 

Bob Sesslcr is plant engineer with 
Lever Brothers in their new West Coast 
division. 

Ralph Lebow is sales engineer with 
Parker Aircraft. 

Jack Rosenberg is working on the de¬ 
velopment of machine tool automation 
for Electronic Control Systems division 
of Stromberg-Carlson. Incidentally, this 
division is headed by Len Mautner’39. 

Yours truly is also at Hughes Aircraft 
working on special projects in the Ground 
Systems Lab. 

Not able to attend were A1 Minott who 
is with the C.A.A.; Don Weir whose 
camera and photo business keeps him 
hopping; and Harry Phinizy who just got 
out of the Air Force and is now at Lock¬ 
heed Missiles. 

Most of the above attended our very 
successful West Coast Symposium spon¬ 
sored by the M.I.T. Club of Southern 
California and the Institute. In spite of 
our warnings, Don Severence would not 
spend an extra day or so out here basking 
in our nice summer weather but chose 
to spend two days in Chicago being snow- 
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bound. Maybe it would not be a bad idea 
to have the next Reunion out here. There 
would be a distinct possibility that more 
’38 men living here might attend. 

From Paul Black we have this note: 
“Here’s something for one of the later 
issues. As you know, I was out of action 
for most of the fall and early winter. 
Spent a spell in the Pratt Diagnostic 
Clinic. In exchange for a pot of gold they 
managed to straighten me out. Feel fine 
now. As for the business world, I was 
made manager of Sylvania’s Avionics Lab¬ 
oratory last June. This is one (and largest) 
of three major groups that form Sylvania’s 
new Waltham Laboratories occupying a 
new air-conditioned building on Route 
128. Two weeks ago I was moved up to 
the position of program manager reporting 
to the general manager of our electronics 
systems division — it involves pulling to¬ 
gether a large program we are working 
on as part of a major weapon system. 
Things change fast in this business.” 

There are, no doubt, many ’38 men in 
this vicinity who have not gotten on my 
list. If so, this is my request to make their 
presence known to this Assistant Secre¬ 
tary or to Dave Acker who, I am sure, 
will forward them to me. — Harold H. 
Strauss, Assistant Secretary, 604 19th St., 
Santa Monica, Calif.; D. E. Acker, Sec¬ 
retary, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1939 • 

Top of the news this time goes to Phil 
Bush who is manager of the Atomic 
Energy Division, Kaiser Engineers, and 
who lives at 89 Meadow View Road, 
Orinda, Calif. In several articles published 
in the Consulting Engineer, Phil states 
that energy available from economically 
recoverable uranium and thorium is at 
least 20 times that recoverable from the 
conventional fossil fuels. Further, if 
utilization of atomic energy follows the 
pattern of the coal and oil utilization 
field, costs of energy from atomic sources 
may be competitive before many more 
years. Hilda and I spent a pleasant eve¬ 
ning .with Phil and his wife, Martha, at 
their home. For those who call on the 
Bushes I recommend the selection of Hi-Fi 
records, and delicious home cooking. 

Speaking of published articles, I just 
saw one written by Eli Dannenberg who 
wrote about performance of Carbon 
Blacks in the February 1955 issue of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Bob and Maisie Fife (who live just a 
block and a half away from us) report the 
arrival of number 4. The little Princess 
is named Martha and has been nick¬ 
named “Muffins” by the other three. 

Warren Evans called on us a year or 
two ago in Portland, and the other day 
in Oakland I learned that he is with 
Kaiser Engineers and occupying the office 
almost next door to Phil Bush’s. 

At the Western Regional Conference 
in Los Angeles, I saw Sam Sensiper. Sam 
is still with Hughes Company, Ph.D.-ing 
in the electronic tube business. Construc¬ 
tion strikes in this area have delayed them 
in starting their new house. 

Also at the regional conference were a 
number of other Alumni from classes of 
about the same vintage. Harison Phinizy 
’38, joined us at the dinner table and we 
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had a great time talking over lots of 
things involving George Cremer and Bob 
Casselman. Chauncey Bell’38 was also at 
dinner, and since Fred Grant married 
Chauncey’s sister we had opportunity to 
develop some tales of adventures at the 
Chi Phi House. Don Severence’38, is Sec¬ 
retary of the Alumni Association and, in 
the crowd of nearly 400 Alumni, did a 
memory job on names and faces that puts 
him in a class with Lobby and Dean 
Pitre. Phil Stoddard’40 was also at the 
conference. We had hoped he would 
spare us some time and enjoy the ocean, 
the beach, and some rare, relatively-smog- 
free Los Angeles, but Phil declined our 
invitation saying that the New England 
gales, snowstorms, and driveway-shovel¬ 
ing required him to fly home starting at 
the crack of dawn on Sunday. 

I was pleasantly surprised a few weeks 
ago to hear from John Noyes’38, who 
phoned from another section of Los An¬ 
geles to say he was here on a market 
survey. We spent an enjoyable evening 
which included a few bourbons, a good 
steak and a lot of reminiscing about the 
Phi Kap crowd and St. Louis. 

On the home front I can report that 1 
have just had a birthday and this week 
am especially conscious of being fat and 
forty. As the rest of the Classmates reach 
this estate and the word gets around men¬ 
tion will be made in this column. 

And on page 368 of the March Journal 
of Metals there is a large picture of a 
handsome young man. Beneath the pic¬ 
ture is this report: “Morris E. Nicholson 
has been appointed head, department of 
metallurgy. Institute of Technology, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. He had 
been associated with the Institute for the 
study of metals. University of Chicago. 
Dr. Nicholson is a graduate of M.I.T., 
and holds the rank of major in the Army 
Research and Development Reserve Pro¬ 
gram.” Congratulations, Morrie, from 11 s 
all. — Hal Seykota, Assistant Secretary, 
416 Calle Mayor, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

• 1940 • 

Oliver Haywood, who is manager of 
the Waltham, Mass., laboratories of Syl- 
vania Electric Products, has been hon¬ 
ored by being elected a fellow of the 
Operations Research Society of America. 
Members of the Class are now dispersed 
to the four corners of the globe. One of 
our foreign ambassadors of good will at 
the present time is Robert Seedlock, 
Colonel and Deputy Commander of the 
Corps of Engineers, Mediterranean Di¬ 
vision, who was among the officials who 
greeted Sultan Mohammed Sidi ben 
Youssef on the occasion of his return to 
Casablanca last February. 

And that’s the news in brief of ’40 for 
this month. — Alvin Guttac, Secretary, 
Cushman, Darby and Cushman, Ameri¬ 
can Security' Building, Washington 5, 
D.C. Samuel A. Goldblitii, Assistant 
Secretary, Rm. 16-325, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass.; Marshall D. Mc- 
Cuen, Assistant Secretary, 4968 West 
14th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

• 1941 • 

By the time you read this, everything 
should be in readiness for the 15th 
Reunion at Plymouth; we hope that 
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everyone who can possibly attend does 
so. Contact Ed Marden, 233 Harvard 
Street, Brookline, if you’ve previously said 
“no” and your plans change. We’ll see 
you there! 

Bill Hooper has been named manager 
of Republic Etched Products, Inc., a 
concern incorporated last July to manu¬ 
facture extra high purity etched alum¬ 
inum foil for use in electrolytic capacitors 
for critical applications demanding maxi¬ 
mum dependability. After leaving the 
Signal Corps in 1946, Bill joined Sperry 
Products, Inc., in Danbury, Conn., and 
was assistant general manager there 
when he left to take his new job. Bill 
Bowes, after 15 years with American 
Cyanamid Company, joined the atomic 
power division of the Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric Company in Pittsburgh on February 
13: he is in the test planning group of 
advanced development and planning 
activities. Best of luck in your new jobs, 
men! 

Our Class is beginning to look like a 
speakers’ bureau, with the list going as 
follows: Ed Beaupre told a group of 
Nashua High School students of the need 
for engineers and scientists, and urged 
them to study math and science if they 
were interested in careers in these fields; 
Henry Anderson, of the atomic power 
equipment department of G.E., spoke to 
the Hartford Engineers Club on “Atomics 
and the Future”; Calvin MacCracken, 
President of Jet-Heet Corporation of 
Englewood, N.J., spoke on “Solar Energy 
and Heat Transfer” at a meeting of the 
Wilmington area section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers; and 
Harry Wasserman, Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry at Yale, spoke on “Recent 
Aspects of the Chemistry of Epoxides” 
to the Connecticut Valley Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 

We extend our sympathies to Roger 
Blum on the loss of his mother. — Ivor 
W. Collins, Secretary, 28 Sherman Road, 
Wakefield, Mass. 

• 1942 • 

Laurie Beth Rosenblum appeared on 
the scene of life at 5:50 p.m. on March 
21, 1956. Most providentially the trip to 
the hospital was made a day after the 
end of Boston’s second (of three) blizzards 
in nine days. She was introduced to the 
world of photography when two hours 
old, and was recorded both fore and aft 
24 times in the next 19 days. Sandy and 
I are immensely proud of our healthy, 
thriving, photogenic and loud daughter. 

John H. Cantlin has been promoted to 
vice-president in charge of engineering 
of the Wilcolator Company of Elizabeth, 
N.J. He will now be responsible for the 
research, design, and development of the 
company’s products, chiefly precision 
thermostatic temperature controls for gas 
and electric appliances. Prior to his join¬ 
ing Wilcolator in 1954 John was assistant 
general manager and chief engineer of 
Fenwal, Inc. 

There have been many miles travelled 
by ’42 men in the past few months. The 
long distance record unquestionably goes 
to William W. Kellogg - Bill left Seattle, 
Wash., for The Hague, Netherlands. 
Should any European travellers be look¬ 
ing for him this summer, his address is 
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Shenkkade 75, c/o SHAPE Air Dev Test 
Center. Other many mile movers were 
Reynold L. Caleen, from Manchester, 
Conn., to Encino, Calif., and Mrs. Phyllis 
B. Ollry from Mill Valley, Calif., to Talla¬ 
hassee, Fla. Also Curtis D. Buford is now 
in Rocky River, Ohio; John H. Dock- 
stader is in ffopkinton. Mass.; Harold G. 
Elrod, Jr. is in White Plains, N.Y.; Clar¬ 
ence H. Fogg, Jr., is in San Bernardino, 
Calif.; Robert C. Gentry is in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., with the U.S. Weather Bureau. 

Donald P. Greatorex has moved to 
Arlington, Va.; Walther F. Hagestad to 
New Orleans and is with the Canal Barge 
Company; Robert R. Imsande to Pitts¬ 
field, Mass.; Edwin B. Judd to Gonic, 
N.H. (population less than 100); David 
Lambert to Newport, R.I.; Sutton Monro 
to Coopersburg, Pa.; Joseph E. Welsh to 
Brookline, Mass.; and Leo E. Wilson to 
Ft. Worth, Texas. We also have a note 
that Donald D. Kilner is a professor of 
mechanical engineering at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Ill. 

The announcement, in the April Notes, 
of Jack Sheetz’s appointment as executive 
secretary for development at M.l.T. has 
been amplified in the Institute Gazette 
section. Please refer to page 297, Tech¬ 
nology Review for April 1956, for more 
details about his activities in connection 
with the Institute’s annual contributions 
programs. 

We just received a call from Jim Hoey, 
President of the Class of ’43, telling us of 
proposals for an off-year get together on 
the weekend before Alumni Day. The 
suggestions are that a Saturday night cock¬ 
tail dance and Sunday noon clambake be 
held on June 9 and 10 by the Classes of 
’42, ’43, and ’44 (both wings). Please drop 
me a post card if you are interested in the 
goings on. — Lou Rosenblum, Secretary, 
Photon, Inc., 58 Charles Street, Cam¬ 
bridge 41, Mass. 

• 1943 • 

Although all the details have not yet 
been worked out for the affair, I am 
pleased to announce that there will be 
a combined informal Reunion of the 
classes of 1942, 1943 and 1944 on 
Alumni weekend of June 9 to 11, in Cam¬ 
bridge. Class President Jim Hoey, Jr., has 
been in conference with Lou Rosenblum 
’42, and Scott Carpenter’44, with the fol¬ 
lowing results: There will be a cocktail 
party and dinner on Saturday, June 9, and 
a seaside clambake on Sunday afternoon, 
June 10. The purposes of the combined 
Reunion are to renew our acquaintances 
with our neighboring classes and to 
provide some dazzling activities for the 
long distance Alumni for the whole week¬ 
end. Details of these doings will be 
mailed to one and all shortly. 

Word has been received that Lew 
Lipshutz has been promoted to project 
engineer at the IBM Research Laboratory 
in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. In his new posi¬ 
tion Lew is in charge of developing tape 
transport devices and new tape units for 
electronic data processing machines. He 
joined IBM in 1951 as a technical engi¬ 
neer, and was promoted to associate en¬ 
gineer in 1954. Lew and his wife and 
daughter live at 11 Park Avenue, Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Glancing at the change of address no- 
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tices, I find that John Lipford's new 
home is at 303 Sunset Drive, Greensboro, 
N.C., and that D. Read Stevens, Jr., is at 
National Standard Corporation, Niles, 
Mich. 

1 had a nice chat with Ed McClaud, 
who recently moved back to West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., from Wilson, N.C., where 
he was in the heating, plumbing and air 
conditioning business. He is in the engi¬ 
neering department of the Parker Stamp 
Works, Hartford. Ed and Harriet have 
two daughters, Lynda, 9, and Pamela, 5, 
and live at 15 Brighton Drive, West 
Hartford. These notes will reach you just 
before the June Reunion, and should be 
an inspiration to all to be there and par¬ 
ticipate in the grand program which has 
been planned. I look forward to meeting 
with you again. — Richard M. Feincold, 
Secretary, 49 Pearl Street, Hartford 3, 
Conn. 

• 1944 • 

It is with regret we pass on the an¬ 
nouncement from Paris, France, that our 
Classmate, Seth Bransby, passed away 
the latter part of 1955. No details are 
available except that he was employed 
by the Foster Wheeler Corporation. 

Austin Dodge was at the Institute and 
I had an enjoyable talk with him at that 
time. Since leaving the Institute he was 
ordered to Princeton as an ensign in the 
Navy’s Indoctrination School. After com¬ 
pletion of this course he went to General 
Motors Institute of Technology in Flint, 
Mich., where he studied diesel engines 
used in amphibious craft. This led to 
overseas duty in the Pacific on various 
L.S.T.’s. The Navy returned him to 
civilian life in July, 1946. After a brief 
period in Akron, Ohio, with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company as test engineer, he 
returned to his native Washington, D.C., 
where he attended George Washington 
University Law School. The LL.B. de¬ 
gree was given in 1949 and he was ad¬ 
mitted to the District of Columbia Bar 
the same year. Since starting law, and 
up to the present he has been associated 
with his father, Parker Dodge’07 in the 
firm of Dodge and Sons, specializing in 
patent matters. 

The big year, Austin says, was 1949 
for in addition to passing the bar, he 
married Lucy Ann Hapeman. They are 
now the proud parents of John 5, Cyn¬ 
thia 2 and a new arrival who should be 
on the scene by now. For the past four 
years they have lived at 546 Harwood 
Road in Bethesda, Md. 

Down at the Atlas Powder Company 
in Wilmington, Del., Bob Reilly and Jim 
Weaver have moved up the line. Bob has 
been appointed director of the newly 
formed economic evaluations department 
in the chemical divisions. The new de¬ 
partment will conduct economic studies 
on all projects and expenditure programs 
for the division. Bob picked up a master’s 
degree in Business Administration from 
the Wharton School in 1951 and worked 
for the Atlantic Refining before joining 
Atlas in 1953. 

Jim Weaver is a technical economist 
since joining Atlas in 1954. Jim picked 
up his master’s degree at M.l.T. 

Warren Howard has been with G.E. 
apparatus sales division for the last six 


years. Warren moves up to sales man¬ 
ager of the company’s industrial power 
rectifier unit division in the West Lynn 
plant. 

Gardner Alden is with Bay State Abra¬ 
sive Products in Westboro, Mass., and 
has been recently promoted to senior de¬ 
velopment engineer. 

Paul Heilman is living in Warrensville, 
Ohio, just outside Cleveland with his 
Wife, the former Mary Ellen Davis of 
Omaha, and his daughter Maritza. Paul 
is with Reliance Electric selling motors. 
He is in charge of distributor operations 
and has just been made export manager. 
Paid writes that Bob Metzgar is also with 
Reliance in the production department. 
When Lew Tyree hits Cleveland from 
time to time he gets together with Paul 
and the story swapping goes on into the 
night. 

This June on the Saturday and Sunday 
prior to Alumni Day the Classes of ’42, 
’43, ’44 and ’45 are planning a get- 
together for a dance, clambake, and so 
on, to liven up the week end and enjoy 
some congenial elbow bending. The place 
has not been picked as yet but you can 
expect a card in the mail shortly giving 
time, place, and approximate cost. Mail 
the card back if you plan to come as it 
will be our only means of keeping the 
record straight on those who plan to 
come. See you then, — Buhton A. Bhom- 
fleld, Secretary, 72 Woodchester Drive, 
Weston 93, Mass. 

• 1946 ® 

Gene Parish, our correspondent on the 
10th Reunion Committee, sent us the fol¬ 
lowing communication, reproduced ver¬ 
batim and unedited. 

“Preliminary returns show 60 Class 
members already recorded in favor of 
supporting Eager Beaver at the GOB 
(Grand Old Beavers) convention June 8 
through 10 at the Hotel Curtis in Lenox, 
Mass. 

“If you lost your official ballot (or 
didn’t get the first convention notice) 
send word to E. II. Tebbetts, 100 Me¬ 
morial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. Tell him 
that you are coming, or at least you are 
still on the fence. You will be a favorite 
son of M.l.T. 

“Boss Herter and proteges Maynard 
and Mathews are deep into program 
planning for your greater enjoyment of 
the great week end.” 

In case you haven’t received the earlier 
announcements (in the interests of econ¬ 
omy mailings were restricted to those we 
thought would be interested or who live 
in the East) don’t get mad — just drop a 
line to Ned Tebbetts and say you are 
coming. See you there. — William M. 
Siebeht, Secretary, 5 Martha’s Point 
Road, Concord, Mass. 

• 1931 • 

JUNE-THE TARGET MONTH 
FOR THE FIRST FABULOUS FIFTH 
YEAR REUNION OF THE CLASS OF 
1951. And now since I cannot look into 
the crystal ball to tell when you read 
this, let me hedge and play both sides of 
the fence. First, if you men and women 
of ’51 receive this Review issue before 
June 10, and if you are still undecided 
as to coming, by all means call, wire your 
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local travel agency for arrangements to 
join the grand Reunion. And now, if you 
receive this issue after the Reunion, may 
I say to all who attended that I hope you 
had a wonderful time. For the Classmates 
who were unable to attend, I hope that 
the second fifth year Reunion will make 
it possible for you to join the festivities. 

Last word on the Reunion before going 
to press in mid-April. The response has 
been wonderful from the reports I have 
received. And I am sure that the Reuninn 
Committee has done an excellent job in 
organizing the affair and in keeping you 
informed of what and how things were 
shaping up. 

And now a word about Class Elections. 
As you already know, information about 
the elections was made available to you 
through some mention here, by reference 
in Art’s letter to you, and by data from 
the Nominating Committee. And at this 
date, the results will be in. The Class of 
1951 starts its second fifth year period 
away from M.I.T. with new officers at 
the helm. We hope that you will extend 
to them the wonderful support that you 
have tendered to Art Wasserman and 
your Secretary during the past five years. 

Our Class Treasury at this point is in 
good shape thanks to the wonderful re¬ 
sponse from many of you to help finance 
Reunion planning, to help bring the 
Class up to date on our activities, to 
finance the general Class Elections, and 
to provide funds to cover past operating 
expenses and the future needs, and fin¬ 
ally, to provide a base from which plan¬ 
ning can commence on the big second 
Reunion. And now let me switch to the 
general news area by closing with this 
comment: in the next issue, I shall tender 
a general report on my secretarial and 
financial activities during the past five 
years. 

News Items; Pete Keller is now in the 
Cambridge area working at the M.I.T. 
Instrumentation Lab. Avron Handleman 
is keeping busy at the Monsanto Chemi¬ 
cal Company (Inorganic Chemical Divi¬ 
sion) at the Dayton, Ohio, plant. Mark 
Franklin still enjoys that wonderful Cali¬ 
fornia weather — he is still operating from 
San Diego. Incidentally, your Secretary 
and his wife, Irene, almost found them¬ 
selves as residents of San Jose, Calif., a 
few weeks ago. IBM is putting up a new 
plant in that vicinity and your Secretary 
had an offer to go. Upon evaluation of 
the wonderful cultural and educational 
values still not completely utilized by us 
on the East Coast, we decided to stay 
here. But let me reassure the Classmates 
on the West Coast that area holds greater 
promise now than even that promised by 
Horace Greeley when he said: “Go West 
young man.” And after surveying the 
battering we got from Mr. Snow this 
past winter, I can see us buying a couple 
of bicycles in a couple of years and head¬ 
ing West. George B. Field is keeping 
busy at the Harvard College Observa¬ 
tory. 

Recently I visited M.I.T. to interview 
engineers for my department (manufac¬ 
turing planning) at IBM. I met Nick 
Melissas’52 who is an assistant in Dean 
Brook’s office. Nick tells me quite a few 
Classmates have drifted back to the Bos¬ 
ton area and work in this vicinity or are 
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associated with M.I.T. in some phase or 
activity. Incidentally, for the Course 
XV-A men who may read this, we have 
a few openings at IBM Poughkeepsie. In 
fact, I need a couple. A brief word 
about my department. It is a unique one 
in that it handles functions as planning 
product transfers, short and long range 
forecasting of manpower, space, and 
equipment requirements, developing re¬ 
quirements in space and manpower to 
meet new production schedules, and 
other related functions as part of our 
assignment from management. This area 
is particularly challenging in view of the 
tremendous dynamic characteristics of 
IBM and its growth pattern over the last 
few years and the accelerating trend in 
the future. This area provides an excel¬ 
lent chance to use my XV-A background 
and the B School training. 

Other News: In the marital area we 
find other Classmates making the news. 
Bill Kell and Elaine Whitehead were 
married in January at Wollaston. Bill is 
an assistant engineer at the Central 
Technical Department of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company at Quincy. Paul Mort and 
Isabelle Tether said “I do” in February 
at Bronxville, N.Y. Paul is doing engi¬ 
neering work at IBM. Gordon Oxx and 
Carole became man and wife in Febru¬ 
ary: the ceremony was performed in the 
Calvary Episcopal Church, Burnt Hills, 
N.Y. Gordon is employed at the General 
Electric plant in Schenectady, N.Y. And 
Gil Stevens and Helen Burkett became 
engaged in January with tile marriage to 
take place in June. Gil is stationed at the 
Army Chemical center at Edgewood, Md. 
Congratulations and best wishes to you 
all! Joe Tamsky was named New Brit¬ 
ain’s (Conn.) planning director in Janu¬ 
ary. Dick Moroni, having left the jet 
plane piloting career with the Air Force, 
is now at M.I.T. in the D.I.C. activity. 
And now Station SJM signs off until next 
month. — Stan Marge wicz, Secretary, 
c/o The Lorraine, Route #2, Highland, 
N.Y. > 

. 1952 • 

Stan Sydney and Bob Briber have 
taken over the Secretary’s job for this 
issue. Stan Sydney writes: 

Fifth Reunion next year. Hardly seems 
possible that four years have passed since 
graduation. Nick Melissas is general 
chairman of the committee planning the 
Reunion. You will be hearing more about 
the Reunion in future issues of The 
Review. 

J. J. Humphries is studying for his 
master’s degree at M.I.T. in the Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy. Also pursuing an 
academic program in the Boston area is 
Jimmie DeVito. He has three boys now, 
twins two and one-half, and a baby ten 
months old. Jim is doing design work at 
New England Power and Sendee Com¬ 
pany; evenings he is studying at North¬ 
eastern. 

Happy birthday to Jo Ellen Shein, one 
year old June 15. Proud papa Arthur is 
settling down in Boston doing architec¬ 
tural design now that he has finished his 
stint in the service. 

Working locally at Epsco Inc., an elec¬ 
tronics firm, is Jim Stockwell. Jim has 
two children now, Sandra Cassatt, age 


two and James Wear, four months old. 

Bock Chain is working for General 
Electric in their West Lynn plant. Bock 
is in the instrument department. 

After working with the Welsh Con 
struction Company on a tunnel project 
in the Catskills, Jack Coughlin is now- 
working with his family in the Coughlin 
Construction Company doing general 
construction work here in Massachusetts. 
Jack is still single, one of the few sur¬ 
viving bachelors in the Class. 

Herb Eisenberg has diminished these 
ranks by one at any rate. Herb was mar¬ 
ried on March 3 in Boston to Melissa 
Jane Lees of Florida. Herb is now work¬ 
ing for Copley Steel Products as a manu¬ 
facturer’s representative. Herb and 
Melissa have set up housekeeping on 
Beacon Street here in Boston. 

J. Burgess Jamieson, III, first saw the 
light of day on April 11 of this year. 
Welcome aboard, young man. 

Bob Briber writes: 

I would like to digress just a bit from 
the normal procedure in this Class Notes 
column. Stan Buchin regularly, and Stan 
Sydney above, have done a fine job in 
keeping you posted about your friends. 
I can’t add much. This time, instead, I 
would like to get some free advice from 
von, if you’re willing. I'm staying in 
Room 10-203, M.I.T.; so a postcard with 
your comments would be valuable. 

A) You are probably beginning to 
realize that we’re planning a Reunion 
for next June. Part of the success of a 
Reunion, but only part, depends upon 
getting lots of people to show up. If you 
have an idea as to how we can promote 
this affair so that people will show up. 
I’d like to hear it. I will promise you 
that I won’t leave you on a limb: the 
people who come will have a good time, 
so your effort won’t be wasted. I’m seri¬ 
ous about this — send me your ideas, 
please. 

B) There is another question some of 
us have kicked around. Should we, in 
trying to raise some money for the 
Alumni Fund, aim for more people giv¬ 
ing and ignore the amount, or aim for 
lots of money and ignore the number giv¬ 
ing? For the past four years I have fav¬ 
ored the first. Now I’m beginning to 
wonder. I realize you may be a little 
sensitive about this money business, but 
it is a necessary thing for the Institute. 
I suspect, also, that it may be good for 
the man giving for he gets associated 
closer with the Institute. Anyway, what 
do you think? More money, or more peo¬ 
ple? — Robert Briber, Secretary, Room 
10-203, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

• 1953 • 

Early this month I happily received a 
letter from a former Ins Com colleague. 
Gil Gardner went on active duty with 
the Air Force two years ago and after 
finishing his pilot training in the States, 
he and his family were assigned to a 
troop carrier squadron in Europe. Thus 
far he has spent fourteen months over 
there; six months just outside Frankfurt, 
and then the entire “wing” was trans¬ 
ferred to a base in France about 60 miles 
from Paris. His assignment is that of co¬ 
pilot on a troop carrier with the additional 
duties of assistant adjutant. 
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Gil mentions the effect that the recent 
cold snap in Europe has had on his unit’s 
operations. Me has spent much time Hying 
food and clothing to Italy as well as 
carrying out the routine missions of fly¬ 
ing high priority goods throughout the 
European area. 

Those of you who read last month's 
notes may recall the observation that the 
married ones among you have an ad¬ 
vantage as far as newsworthy items are 
concerned, namely additions to the fam¬ 
ily. Well, Gil had something on this sub¬ 
ject; he and his wife now have two boys 
and one girl; the most recent one was 
six weeks old at the time the letter was 
written. 

With the exception of slightly crowded 
living conditions the Gardner’s are very 
well satisfied with Air Force life. With 
two years remaining on his current tour, 
Gil hopes to return to an ROTC assign¬ 
ment at M.I.T. with a chance to work on 
his master’s degree. His thoughts pres¬ 
ently are to make the Air Force his 
career. 

I have also received word of an en¬ 
gagement and a marriage occurring dur¬ 
ing the month of January. Henry “Hank” 
Draghi and Miss Jane Sickles Bring are 
engaged to be married. Miss Bring is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital School of Nursing. She also at¬ 
tended Adelphi College and now, is on 
the staff of the Hartford Hospital. Hank 
is working for the government in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Donald Tarinelli and the former 
Vivian Hathaway were married on Janu¬ 
ary 15 in Bridgeport, Conn. Don finished 
his army tour in the Far East last fall 
and is vice-president of his father’s con¬ 
struction company. Vivian attended 
Wellesley College and was a member of 
the Aetna Insurance Company’s person¬ 
nel staff prior to marriage. 

The sky outside my third floor window 
portends an April shower — a good at¬ 
mosphere for continuing the review for 
final exams! See you next month. — 
Vinson W. Bhonson, Jb., Secretary, 18 
Mellen Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

. 1954 • 

I mentioned several months ago that 
Dick Morley was engaged, but that I 
didn’t know the lucky young lady’s 
name. To clarify the situation, I quote in 
full a letter I received a few days ago. 
“Dear Ed, The name is Shirley Anne 
Coughlin Webb Simpson. Signed, Dick’s 
Future.” I guess that clears that up. Sin¬ 
cere felicitations, Richard. And best 
wishes to you, Shirley. Another expansion 
on a previously reported item comes from 
Matt Baczewski, who, like Bill McTigue, 
is spending his time in the Army rowing. 
Matt says that he and Paul Cross are on 
temporary duty with the Detroit Boat 
Club. They are preparing for the U. S. 
Olympic Trials at Syracuse later this 
month. Some people have it made. 

Jack Preschlack is “isolated on an 800 
square mile (Air Force) reservation in 
Northwest Florida.” He is working on 
the testing and development of tactical 
bombing systems with the Air Force 
Armament Center. He claims that he will 
be out of uniform soon, and intends to 
hit Harvard Business School in Septem- 
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ber. The distaff side of the Class, in the 
person of Marilyn Leader, writes from 
Boston. Marilyn is working in General 
Electric’s Small Aircraft Engine Depart¬ 
ment in Lynn, Mass., as a specialist, engi¬ 
neering communications. She also sends 
along several other items. Jean Fisch and 
her husband are living in Darien, Conn., 
where Jean is working with an architec¬ 
tural firm. Jerry Perlstein is stationed in 
Augsburg, Germany, with the 11th In¬ 
fantry Regiment. Charlie Shaw is a re¬ 
search assistant with the Mechanical 
Engineering Department at M.I.T. And, 
Marilyn says that she believes Will Fiske 
is a contracts officer with the Air Force 
at Bedford. 

From West Lafayette, Ind., Mai Hep- 
worth reports that he and Ed Sunderland 
are plugging away at their doctorates at 
Purdue University. Mai also writes that 
Carlos Roggero, who is working for the 
Cerro de Pasco Corporation in Peru, is 
thinking of returning to M.I.T. for some 
graduate work. Dean Jacoby writes from 
Tulsa that the airstrips in Colorado are 
too high for the Air Force to fly into, so 
he wasn’t able to manage a free skiing 
trip this past winter. But he philosophic¬ 
ally accepts this along with the other 
“difficulties and sorrows of the service.” 
However, he did manage two weeks in 
Florida, Nassau and New Orleans in 
March. Difficulties and sorrows, indeed! 
According to Dean, Art Haines is having 
great sport at Guilford College in 
North Carolina, teaching plane and solid 
analytic geometry, college algebra, calcu¬ 
lus, mechanics and freshman mathe¬ 
matical analysis. I’ll have to admit that 
list beats my algebra and calculus classes 
at St. Louis University. Oh, well. I’ll 
probably live longer. Art. Art’s wife, 
Beverley, by the way, graduates from 
Guilford this month. 

On other fronts, Dick Walker is sta¬ 
tioned at Webb Air Force Base, Texas, 
at last report. Harold Drooker is at Fort 
Bliss, Texas, and Art Evans has shipped 
out into the wide Pacific with the Anny. 
John Maris is drawing his paycheck at 
American Machine and Foundry in 
Pacoima, Calif. George Wendell is with 
General Electric in Utica, N.Y. Charles 
Leonard and Antonia Colby of Newton 
Centre, Mass., will be married next 
month, Congratulations, kiddies. Charlie 
is an engineer with the Link Aviation 
Corporation, Binghamton, N.Y. And 1 
am very sorry to have to report the 
death of Thorkel Haaland, who passed 
away in Pullman, Washington, in Janu¬ 
ary. — Edwin G. Eigel, Jr., Secretary, 
3654 Flora Place, St. Louis 10, Mo. 

• 1955 • 

This has been a lean month as far as 
news is concerned. You people just have 
not been good to your poor Secretaries. 

The bright spot this month was a liter¬ 
ary gem from Dave Rados. Steady cus¬ 
tomers of these pages will remember that 
Dave is now at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force base in Ohio. This latest letter 
does not have the nostalgic flavor that 
the previous ones have had, so evidently 
Dave is enjoying his life out there pretty 
well. Coupled to the letter (by means of 
a device commonly known as the staple) 
was a mimeography entitled “The Com- 


pleat Rados — Being An Account of His 
Stay at Wright-Patterson AFB, and How 
He Met and Slew the Air Force.” We 
wish that we had room to reprint this 
masterpiece, but maybe it might be a 
better idea to save it for the Fifth Re¬ 
union or something. Dave did such a 
good job that we are Blinking of sending 
him to Class Notes to be “Ra-dosed” be¬ 
fore going to press. 

Four engagements have become known 
to us recently. George Edmunds, Jr., and 
Sally Lynn Reeves of Pittsfield, Mass., 
became engaged in March. George is now 
at the Instrumentation Lab at M.I.T. and 
doing graduate work concurrently. James 
Inman and Judith Ilinten of Toronto, 
Ontario, and Tufts College were engaged 
in April. They expect to be married July 
7 in Toronto. Jim is now with Westing- 
house. Shimshom Frankenthal and Joan 
Newman of Noroton, Conn., were en¬ 
gaged in March, and married in May. 
Shim is now at the Raytheon Company 
in Waltham. 

Way back in September, Mel Weiner 
and Florence Cohen of Brookline and 
Connecticut College for Women were 
engaged. They will be married in June. 
After a honeymoon in Jamaica, Mel plans 
to begin work for Chu Associates in 
Framingham. 

We know that more of you must have 
taken the fatal step. How about letting 
the rest of your Classmates in on the 
news? 

Tidbits: The class of ’56 didn’t seem 
too original when they extrapolated from 
our “Busting Out” theme of Senior Week 
to their “Blasting Off.” Since ’55 gradu¬ 
ated the place just hasn’t been the same! 
Our reporters from the Far West have 
been pretty quiet this month, Dave. 
Harry and Peg Schreiber have been seen 
around campus pretty regularly now that 
Harry is out at Devens. He really seems 
to love the Army life. Oscar Hedland 
has been putting Harry to work as ru¬ 
mors have it, whenever he shows his 
head around the field house. We guess 
that Oscar thinks that shooting a starting 
gun must be just up his alley. “Old 
Trackmen never die, they just fire away.” 
— enough corn! 

This about wraps it up, kiddies. How 
about more help for the next issue? — 
Dell Lanier, Secretary, 3011 Vernon 
Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. L. Dennis 
Shapiro, Assistant Secretary, Room 10- 
483, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW 




Shown in construction is the recently completed 25,000 borrel per doy lummus-built refinery for Standard-Vacuum Oil Company near Bombay, India. 


Industry’s Unofficial “Point Four” 
PRIME FACTOR IN WORLD RECOVERY 


A refinery goes up in India—and new skills are acquired 
by thousands of Indian workers. An ethylene plant gets 
underway in France, and a new industry is initiated 
through U. S. process know-how. In this way, without 
fanfare, without any plan— in the accepted sense, U. S. 
industry has been conducting an unofficial technical aid 
program abroad for years—has been the largest single 
factor in industrial recovery and progress throughout 
the world. 

Lummus is proud to be part of it... as engineers and 
constructors for industry. In the petroleum industry 
alone in the last 10 years, Lummus-built refineries have 
gone up in Venezuela, Sweden, France, England, India, 
Puerto Rico, Germany and Belgium. In chemicals, 
Lummus has contributed scores of plants outside theU.S. 


We have 50 years of experience in diversified foreign 
engineering and construction work. Can we help with 
your next overseas project? 

THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Engineering and Sales Offices: 
New York, Houston, Montreal, London, Paris, The 
Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: Chicago, Caracas. Heat 
Exchanger Plant: Honesdale, Pa. Fabricated Piping 
Plant: East Chicago, Indiana. 

LUMMUS 

ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 








The recently announced Carboloy Machinability Computer 
promises to make the life of the tool engineer much less compli¬ 
cated. This compact instrument provides quick, simple answers 
to specific metal-cutting problems. Seventeen variables, including 
cutting speed, depth of cut, tool life, feed, metal removal rate and 
horsepower, can be determined accurately through use of the 
Computer. 

Every part and component built into this “machining com¬ 
puter” had to meet stringent electrical-performance standards. 

In particular. General Electric engineers had to be certain that 
all known quantities would be correctly conveyed to the com¬ 
puter input circuits. That is why General Radio Type 970 
Precision Potentiometers were specified for all fifteen of the 
panel function controls used to establish the input conditions. 

Dependable, trouble-free operation is of necessity high on 
the list of specifications for any computer. Precision G-R 
Potentiometers are suited for computer use: because, they 
are sturdy and versatile . . . have superior resistance char¬ 
acteristics.. .feature a-c performance which is substantially 
better than that found in higher-precision types...and 
finally, they are very low in cost for value received. 


GENERAL RADIO Company 


275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


90 West street NEW YORK 6 • 8055 13th St., Silver Spring, Md. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

1150 York Road, Abington, Pa. PHILADELPHIA 
920 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO S • 1000 N. Seward St. LOS ANGELES 38 

We Sell Direct. Prices are net, 
f.o.b. Cambridge or West Concord, Mass. 
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